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Correspondence  Instruction 


This  catalogue  explains  in  detail  the  correspondence  work  offered  at 
Chapel  Hill  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
The  courses  offered  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering 
in  Raleigh  are  listed  on  pages  40-42.  Full  information  regarding  these 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  that  institution. 

The  courses  listed  herein  may  be  pursued  by  anyone  who  is  prepared 
to  study  them  with  profit.  Those  who  expect  to  secure  credit  towards  a 
degree  must,  of  course,  satisfy  the  entrance  and  other  requirements.  How- 
ever, those  who  do  not  desire  or  expect  such  credit  are  permitted  to 
register  for  any  course  in  which  they  have  an  interest.  Non-credit  stu- 
dents are  given  the  same  careful  instruction  as  those  who  study  for 
credit. 

General  Information 

Correspondence  study  is  a  method  of  learning  through  the  directed 
study  of  textbooks  and  supplementary  material,  writing  the  answers  to 
the  questions,  and  developing  lines  of  thought  contained  in  each  assign- 
ment. Each  assignment  includes:  (a)  full  directions  for  study,  including 
references  to  textbooks;  (b)  suggestions  and  lecture  material;  (c)  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  in  writing.  When  a  student  registers  for  a  course, 
three  assignments  are  usually  sent  him.  He  does  the  work  outlined  in  the 
first  assignment  and  sends  his  paper  to  the  Extension  Division,  and  then 
begins  work  on  the  second  assignment.  At  the  University  each  paper  is 
examined  by  an  instructor,  who  carefully  corrects  and  grades  it  and 
places  on  it  constructive  criticism  and  hlepful  suggestions  for  study. 
When  completed  assignments  are  submitted,  additional  assignments  will 
be  sent  the  student.  While  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  send  in 
work  regularly,  at  least  one  assignment  each  week,  he  has  the  privilege 
of  sending  it  in  as  he  is  able  to  complete  it,  provided  he  does  not  submit 
more  than  jour  assignments  in  each  course  within  a  seven  day  period. 

Credit 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  offered  give  credit  toward  bache- 
lors' degrees  at  this  institution.  No  courses  are  offered  for  graduate 
credit. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  instruction 
toward  the  A.B.  degree,  study  carefully  the  Requirements  for  Bachelors' 
Degrees  found  on  pages  18-20. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  regulations,  credit  all  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue 
(except  those  listed  as  non-credit  courses)  toward  state  teachers'  cer- 
tificates. See  pages  13-18  regarding  amount  of  credit  allowed  and  distri- 
bution. 

For  credit  toward  a  degree  at  this  branch  of  the  University,  not  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  residence  work,  30  semester  hours, 
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may  be  earned  by  extension.  Only  30  semester  hours  may  be  taken  by 
correspondence.  One-half  of  the  total  amount,  15  semester  hours,  is  the 
maximum  of  correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in  any  twelve- 
month period.  It  is  expected  that  the  last  year's  work  will  be  taken  in 
residence.  Special  cases  will  be  handled  individually. 

Entrance  Requirements 

If  degree  credit  is  desired  at  this  branch  of  the  University  an  appli- 
cant for  correspondence  work  must  meet  the  University  entrance  require- 
ments of  at  least  fifteen  acceptable  units  from  an  accredited  high  school. 
The  high  school  record  must  be  transferred  to  the  University  on  a  blank 
that  will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose.  Credit  for  work  taken  at  other 
colleges  must  be  properly  transferred  to  the  University  and  accepted 
by  the  examining  committee. 

If  certification  credit  only  is  desired,  correspondence  courses  may  be 
taken  by  any  teacher  who  holds  a  standard  state  certificate. 

Nature  of  Courses 

Each  correspondence  course  has  been  prepared  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty  so  that  it  parallels  the  equivalent  course  given  in  residence  and 
covers  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which  equal  credit  is  given.  Although 
it  may  vary,  a  correspondence  course  which  gives  two  semester  hours' 
credit  has  about  sixteen  assignments  and  one  which  gives  three  semester 
hours  credit  has  about  twenty-five  assignments.  Each  assignment  covers 
approximately  two  days  of  residence  work.  An  assignment  is  expected 
to  require  approximately  six  hours  of  the  student's  time. 

Fees  and  Refunds 

In  addition  to  one  registration  fee  of  $2.00  which  shall  entitle  a  student 
to  administrative  and  office  service  for  one  year,  the  course  fees  are: 

For  residents  of  North  Carolina: 

$12.00  for  a  course  of  two  semester  hours. 
$18.00  for  a  course  of  three  semester  hours. 

For  non-residents  of  North  Carolina: 

$14.00  for  a  course  of  two  semester  hours. 

$21.00  for  a  course  of  three  semester  hours. 

Under  certain  circumstances  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  pay  the  fees  for  those 
who  have  a  physical  disability.  Full  information  will  be  furnished  those 
who  write  the  Director,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

No  course  fee  or  parts  of  such  can  be  refunded  after  an  assignment  has 
been  submitted.  In  the  event  that  no  report  has  been  submitted  during 
the  first  three  months  and  application  is  made  within  that  time,  a  por- 
tion of  the  fee  will  be  refunded,  provided  a  good  cause  is  given  for  dis- 
continuing. A  course  fee  holds  good  for  one  year  and  five  weeks  only.  To 
continue  a  course  not  completed  within  that  time,  a  renewal  fee  of  $3.00 
will  be  required  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  six  months. 
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Books  and  Supplies 

Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually  through 
the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished  a  course  the  Division 
will  purchase  books  that  are  in  good  condition  if  the  student  desires  to 
sell  them,  provided  the  course  has  not  been  discontinued  or  revised  and 
the  Division  is  not  sufficiently  stocked. 

Reference  books  for  supplementary  reading  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  University  Library  Extension  Department  at  a  slight  expense  to  the 
student  for  postage  and  packing.  At  the  time  the  first  request  is  filled, 
the  student  is  asked  to  send  to  the  Extension  Library  $1.00  to  cover  the 
charge  for  that  package  and  to  apply  toward  the  charge  for  future 
packages.  Any  unused  portion  of  the  deposit  will  be  refunded  at  the  end 
of  the  course.  In  some  instances  supplementary  texts  may  be  rented 
from  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction. 

The  use  of  light  weight  paper  is  recommended  in  order  to  save 
postage.  Paper  suitable  for  typewriter  or  pen  if  not  available  locally  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Bureau. 

Rules  Governing  Correspondence  Work 

1.  Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  taken  at  one  time. 

2.  Students  may  enroll  for  correspondence  work  at  any  time  during 
the  year. 

3.  Work  taken  by  correspondence  must  be  completed  within  one 
year  and  five  weeks  from  the  date  of  registration  or  a  renewal  fee  will 
be  required  to  continue. 

4.  Those  who  wish  credit  must  take  a  final  examination  on  completion 
of  all  assignments  in  a  course.  This  may  be  taken  either  at  the  University 
or  at  a  standard  college  or  university  which  is  accessible  to  the  student. 
If  either  arrangement  is  not  feasible,  another  will  be  considered.  Stu- 
dents should  send  full  explanations  when  requesting  exceptions.  The 
examination  must  be  taken  no  later  than  one  month  after  the  last  assign- 
ment has  been  returned  corrected.  The  examination  must  be  passed  if 
credit  is  to  be  allowed. 

5.  It  is  desirable  that  students  send  in  at  least  one  assignment  a 
week.  Only  four  assignments  are  accepted  in  a  course  in  a  seven  day 
period. 

6.  A  subject  for  which  credit  has  already  been  given  cannot  be 
taken  for  credit  by  correspondence,  unless  approval  has  been  obtained 
from  the  institution  where  credit  is  desired. 

7.  For  credit  toward  a  degree  at  this  branch  of  the  University,  not 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  residence  work,  which  is  30 
semester  hours,  may  be  earned  by  extension.  Only  30  semester  hours  may 
be  taken  by  correspondence.  One-half  of  the  total  amount,  15  semester 
hours  is  the  maximum  of  correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in 
any  twelve-month  period.  There  is  a  requirement  that  the  full  work  of 
the  last  academic  year  shall  be  done  in  residence  at  this  University. 
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8.  Persons  who  are  not  bona  fide  residents  of  Chapel  Hill  must  secure 
the  approval  of  University  authorities  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Chapel 
Hill  and  take  correspondence  courses. 

9.  All  written  reports  must  be  returned  to  the  Extension  Division  at 
the  end  of  a  course  before  a  final  grade  or  credit  will  be  given. 

10.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  not  take  correspondence  work 
while  attending  any  institution  without  securing  the  approval  of  the  dean 
or  adviser  at  that  institution. 

Standards 

The  Bureau  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  individual  guidance  of 
students  by  instructors.  This  involves  the  evaluation  of  students'  work 
and  the  giving  of  helpful  suggestions  according  to  individual  needs. 

All  students  will  be  expected  to  submit  their  assignments  in  good  form, 
grammatical  and  otherwise,  acceptable  to  the  instructor  and  in  line  with 
the  requirements  of  the  University.  If  an  instructor  in  any  department 
finds  that  the  English  composition  of  a  student  is  below  the  standard,  the 
symbol  cc  (composition  condition)  may  accompany  the  final  grade,  as  for 
instance  Bcc,  Ccc,  or  Dec.  This  will  indicate  that,  although  the  instruc- 
tor has  accepted  as  satisfactory  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  course,  the  penmanship,  punctuation,  spelling,  vocabulary, 
or  organization  of  the  written  work  is  not  up  to  the  University  standard. 
A  student  receiving  such  a  grade  may  remove  the  condition  by  doing 
work  in  residence  assigned  by  the  English  department  or  by  completing 
successfully  either  of  the  correspondence  courses  English  cl  or  English 
c51. 

The  Honor  Syslem 

Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor  basis. 
The  student  body  of  the  University  has  through  a  century  of  tradition 
developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor  system.  A  student  who  plag- 
iarizes, copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does  dishonest  work  is  not  only  de- 
nied credit  for  the  course  but  is  also  dismissed  from  the  University  by 
his  fellow  students.  Work  must  be  honest  above  all  other  qualities.  Each 
correspondence  student  is  on  his  honor  to  do  only  honest  work. 

To  make  certain  that  there  is  no  semblance  of  dishonor  it  should  be  an 
unfailing  habit  never  to  use  the  textbook  or  any  other  materials  or  aids 
when  writing  answers  to  questions. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has  been  false 
to  the  pledge  of  honor.  No  refund  will  be  made  in  such  a  case. 

Transferring  Credit 

Credits  earned  will  be  transferred  to  another  institution  when  this 
request  is  made  by  the  student. 
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The  University  cannot  determine  the  policy  of  other  institutions  in 
regard  to  accepting  credit  for  correspondence  work.  There  are  very  few 
standard  colleges  or  universities  at  this  time,  however,  that  do  not  ac- 
cept credit  for  work  completed  through  extension  instruction  in  other 
standard  colleges  or  universities.  There  is  usually  interchange  of  credits 
between  the  various  institutions  which  are  members  of  the  National 
University  Extension  Association.  Persons  should  confer  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  institution  where  credit  is  desired  before  enrolling. 

The  Extension  Division  will  transfer  credit  to  State  Departments  of 
Education  to  be  applied  toward  teachers'  certificates  when  requested  to 
do  so.  The  State  Department  in  North  Carolina  has  requested  the  Di- 
vision to  transfer  credit  at  only  two  stated  times  during  the  year — June 
1st  and  September  1st.  Unless  the  work  is  completed  before  September 
1st,  credit  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  State  Department  until  the  June 
next  succeeding. 

Special  Notices  to  Teachers  in  North  Carolina 

Teachers  who  need  professional  courses  must  be  sure  to  choose  them 
in  their  own  professional  field.  For  instance  a  primary  teacher  should 
not  take  a  course  in  high  school  methods. 

For  renewing  a  certificate  based  on  a  bachelor's  degree  six  semester 
hours'  work  is  required  and  may  be  taken  by  correspondence  and/or 
extension  class.  Any  courses  which  do  not  duplicate  courses  previously 
taken  will  be  suitable.  Certificates  based  on  more  advanced  degrees  may 
not  be  renewed  by  correspondence. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction: 

1.  No  teacher  in  service  shall  be  given  credit  for  more  than  twenty 
semester  hours  during  any  one  year  between  September  1st  of  that  year 
and  August  31st  of  the  following  year,  a  teacher  in  service  being  defined 
as  one  who  teaches  six  or  more  months  during  the  period.  This,  it  must  be 
understood,  is  the  maximum  total  credit  from  all  sources. 

2.  No  teacher  in  service  shall  be  given  credit  for  more  than  twelve 
semester  hours  of  extension  class  teaching  or  correspondence  study  in- 
struction in  any  year  between  September  1st  of  that  year  and  August  31st 
of  the  following  year,  with  not  more  than  eight  semester  hours  permitted 
between  September  1st  and  June  1st  following. 

3.  Not  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  credit  necessary  to  raise  a 
certificate  from  one  class  to  another  may  be  earned  through  extension 
class  teaching  and/or  correspondence  study  instruction. 

4.  The  original  professional  credit  necessary  for  an  administrative  or 
supervisory  certificate  may  not  be  secured  through  extension  class  teach- 
ing and/or  correspondence  study  instruction.  The  requirements  for  Grad- 
uate Secondary  and  Elementary  Certificates,  issued  on  the  basis  of  a 
master's  degree,  may  not  be  met  by  correspondence  study. 
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5.     Not  more  than  sixteen  semester  hours'  extension  credit  may  be 
earned  with  the  same  instructor. 


For  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates 

The  requirements  for  A  Certificates,  as  outlined  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Public  Instruction,  are  as  follows: 

The  minimum  scholastic  training  represents  graduation  from  a  stan- 
dard four-year  college.  The  subject,  or  subjects  for  which  certification 
is  granted  appear  on  the  face  of  the  certificate.  It  is  desirable  that  one 
be  qualified  to  teach  two  or  more  subjects. 

This  summary  of  requirements  is  expressed  in  terms  of  professional 
requirements  and  academic  requirements. 

I.     Professional  Requirement 18  S.H. 

a.  The  Pupil  6 

b.  The  School 6 

c.  Teaching  and  Practicum 6* 

(Correspondence  courses  available  in  these   areas   are   indicated 
under  the  Department  of  Education.) 

II.  Academic  requirements  vary  with  the  subject  for  which  certifica- 
tion is  granted.  In  terms  of  semester  hours,  the  minimum  subject 
matter  credit  for  the  teaching  of  each  of  the  various  subjects  is  as 
follows: 


1.  Art  30 

Design     (industrial,    interior, 

costume)    9 

Drawing  and  Painting  9 

Ceramics  and/or  Sculpture  3 
Art  History  6 

2.  Bible  and  Religion 21 

Old  Testament  6 

New  Testament  6 

Electives  9 

3.  Commerce   36 

Economics  and  Retail- 
ing    12-15 

Accounting  and  Management 
(including  Office  Manage- 
ment)     12-15 

Office  Skills  (shorthand,  and 
transcription,  and  typing)  ..12 
Minimum  office  experience 
Certification  may  be  granted 
in  the  individual  areas  as  fol- 
lows: 

Typewriting 4 

Stenography    11-13 

Stenography,  including 
transcription   9 


Typing 2-4 

Bookkeeping   15 

Accounting  and  Manage- 
ment 

Basic  Business 24 

Economics    12 

Management  and 
Accounting    12 

Distributive  Education 36 

This  shall  include: 

Economics    .....6-9 

Retailing  (such  as)  9-12 

Introduction  to  Retailing 
Store  organization 
Retail  advertising 
Textiles 

Merchandise  information 
Salesmanship 
Accounting  and  Manage- 
ment     6-12 

Related  Distributive  Educa- 
tion and  Commerce 12-18 

To  be  selected  from: 
Art,      Design,      Commercial 
Art,  Speech,  Public  Speak- 
ing,    Economic     Geography, 


*  Must  include  at  least  45  clock  hours  of  actual  teaching. 
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Business  Surveys  or  Analy- 
sis, Business    (Law,   mathe- 
matics, typewriting,  English 
and  organization  or  Princi- 
ples) 
Minimum  Business  Experi- 
ence— 
Exceptional  Experience 
above     the     minimum     re- 
quired   may    be   substituted 
for  not  more  than  the  12  se- 
mester hours  in  the  required 
subjects. 

A  maximum  of  one  full 
year's  experience  shall  be 
required  for  each  6  semester 
hours  for  which  substitution 
be  made. 

5.  English  30 

Required: 

Shakespeare    3 

American  Literature  3 

Advanced  Grammar  and 

Composition    3 

Recommended  from — 

Speech 3 

English  or  American  Lit- 
erature     6 

Teaching  of  Reading 3 

Young  Peoples  Litera- 
ture      3 

6.  French 24-30 

24  semester  hours  based  upon 
two  or  more  high  school 
units;  otherwise  30  semester 
hours 

Spoken  Language  6 

Quantitative  requirements 
for  teaching  other  modern 
foreign  languages  same  as  for 
French. 

7.  Health  Education 24 

1.  The  Individual  9-12 

a.  Personal  Health 3 

b.  Mental  Health  3 

(a.   and  b.   may  be   com- 
bined) 

c.  First  Aid  and  Safety  ..  3 

2.  Community    and 

School  9-12 

a.  Principles   of  Public 
Health  6 

b.  Environmental 
Health  3 

c.  Healthful  Family 

Living  3 

(a.  and  b.  may  be  com- 
bined) 

3.  Organization  and  Adm.  of 
School  Community  Health  3-6 

8.  Home  Economics  51 


a.  Chemistry  6 

b.  Biology    6 

c  Physics  2 

d.  Art   3 

e.  Foods  8 

f.  Clothing  8 

g.  Management    6 

Home  Management  Resi- 
dence required  (six  weeks 
recommended  as  a  mini- 
mum). Other  courses  may 
include  buying,  furnishing 
and  housing. 

h.  Family  6 

Child  Development  (re- 
quired) 

Family  Relationships  (re- 
quired) 

Other  courses  may  include 
Health,  Nursing  and  Hy- 
giene. 

i.    Social  Science  6 

9.    Industrial  Arts  30 

a.  Drawing  and  Design  ....  6 

b.  Woodwork  (such  as  bench 
work,  machine  work,  car- 
pentry cabinet  making)   6 

c.  General  Metal  Work  (in- 
cluding three  or  more  of 
the  following  areas:  cold 
metal,  sheet  metal,  forg- 
ing, foundry,  machine 
shop,  art  metal,  weld- 
ing)      6 

d.  General  Electricity  (such 
as  principles,  house  wir- 
ing, common  appliances, 
and  radio)  4 

e.  General  Shop 2 

f.  Electives  from  a,  b,  c,  d,  or 

from  such  other  courses  as 
graphic  arts,  (printing, 
silk  screen,  photography) 
ceramics,  automotives, 
aeronautics,  crafts,  (jew- 
elry, leather)    6 

10.  Latin   24 

Based  on  two  units  of  High 
School  Latin,  to  be  reduced 
six  semester  hours  for  each 
additional  unit  of  entrance 
credit. 

11.  Library  Science  18 

This  shall  include: 

Administration  and  Organi- 
zation of  the  School  Li- 
brary    3 

Reference    Books    and    their 

use   3 

Book  Selection  for  Chil- 
dren    2 

Book  Selection  for  Young 
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People  2 

Simplified  Classification  and 
Cataloging  3 

12.  Mathematics    21 

Required — 

College   Algebra   3 

Trigonometry   3 

Analytic  Geometry  3 

Recommended  from — 
Differential  and  Integral 

Calculus   6 

History  of  Mathematics  ....  3 

Mechanical  Drawing  3 

Surveying 3 

Applications  of  Mathematics 
to  science,  engineering,  com- 
merce and  industry 3 

Statistics  3 

Consumer  Mathematics  ....  3 

College  Physics 3 

Navigation  3 

Astronomy  3 

13.  Music  Education: — 
General  36 

a.  Applied  Music  18 

Piano  6 

Voice  6 

(At  least  one-half  the 
voice  credit  shall  be  voice 
training) 

b.  Theory  of  Music  12 

(Harmony,  form,  ear- 
training) 

c.  History    and    Appreciation 

of  Music  6 

Music  Education: — Instru- 
mental   36 

a.  Applied  Music  21 

Major  Instrument  6-12 

At  least  two  minor  instru- 
ments (piano  advised  to 
be  one;  voice  permitted  as 
one)   9-15 

b.  Theory  of  Music    (harmo- 
ny, form,  ear-training)     9 

c.  History  and  appreciation  of 

Music  6 

14.  Health   and  Physical  Educa- 
tion:—Whole  Time  36 

I.    Area  of  Principles,   Or- 
ganization,   Administra- 
tion and  Supervi- 
sion     6-10 

a.  Principles  of   Health 
Education 

b.  Principles   of   Physi- 
cal Education 

(a.  and  b.  may  be  com- 
bined) 

c.  Organization  and 
Administration  of 
Health  and  Physical 


Education 

d.  Evaluation  and 
measurements  i  n 
health  and  physical 
education. 

e.  Curriculum  in  Physi- 
cal Education 

At    least    four    areas 
must  be  included  in 
this  requirement 
II.   Area  of  Applied  Tech- 
niques    10-12 

a.  Methods  and  materi- 
als in  Group  Games 
of  Low  Organization 

b.  Methods  and  materi- 
als in  individual 
Sports  (Tennis,  Golf, 
Wrestling,  etc.) 

c.  Methods  and  materi- 
als in  Aquatics 

d.  Methods  and  materi- 
als in  Rhythms 

e.  Methods  and  materi- 
als in  Tumbling  - 
Stunts 

f.  Methods  and  materi- 
als in  Team  Sports 
(Touch  Football, 
Soccer,  Speedbal], 
Volleyball,  etc.) 

g.  Methods  and  materi- 
als in  team  sports 

(1)  Football 

(2)  Basketball 

(3)  Baseball 

(4)  Track 

At  least  five  areas 
must  be  included  in 
this  requirement. 

III.  Area  of  Individual  Phys- 

ical Education  4-6 

a.  Individual  Physical 
Education  (May  in- 
clude Kinesiology) 

IV.  Area    of   Health   Educa- 

tion   - 4-6 

a.  First  Aid  -  Safety  - 
Athletic  Injuries 

b.  Problems  in  Health 
Education 

V.  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  6 

VI.    Biological  Science  6 

Part  time  Teacher  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education  and  Coach- 
es of  Athletic  Teams  15 

This  shall  include: 
1.    Principles,       organization, 
administration,  and  super- 
vision of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Health  3-4 
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2.  Physical  Education  skills 
and  applied  techniques 
(1)    8-9 

a.  Group  games  of  low 
organization  (games 
adaptable  to  adult 
groups  and  to  children 
of  elementary  age) 

b.  Dual  and  single  games 
(tennis,  handball,  golf, 
badminton,  track,  and 
field  events,  etc.) 

c.  Group  games  of  high 
organization  (football, 
soccer,  rugby,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  volley 
ball,  speed  ball,  la- 
crosse, field  hockey, 
etc.) 

d.  Rhythms  and  dances 

e.  Gymnastics  and  stunts 

f.  Aquatics 

3.  Health  Education,  includ- 
ing the  teaching  of  Health 
and  school  health  prob- 
lems   3-4 

15.    Science   30 

a.  Biology  6 

b.  Chemistry   6 

c.  Physics   6 

d.  Geography  or  Geology..  3 

e.  Electives  from  a,  b,  c 

or  d  9 

Individual  certification  will 
be  granted  in  any  of  the  spe- 
cific  areas   a,   b,   c   or   d,   in 


which  12  semester  hours 
credit  is  presented.  Certifica- 
tion for  the  subject  of  Gen- 
eral Science  will  require 
credit  for  18  semester  hours 
from  three  of  the  four  areas 
a  b,  c,  and  d. 

16.    Social  Studies  30 

a.  European   History   or 
World  History 6 

b.  American  History  6 

c.  From  Government,  Geog- 
raphy, Economics,  or  Soci- 
ology   12 

d.  Electives  from  any  of 
above  6 

Individual  certification  will 
be  granted  in  any  of  the  spe- 
cific areas: — History,  Gov- 
ernment, Geography,  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology,  in 
which  12  semester  hours 
credit  is  presented.  Certifica- 
tion for  Citizenship  or  Civics, 
or  Problems  in  American  De- 
mocracy would  require  cred- 
it for  at  least  18  semester 
hours  from  Government,  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology. 

Agriculture: 

B.S.  Degree  in  Agriculture 
Education,  including  profes- 
sional credits  required  for 
teachers  of  other  high  school 
subjects. 


For  Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificates 

Class  A 

These  are  certificates  required  of  elementary  teachers.  They  require  a 
degree  from  a  standard  four-year  college.  As  a  part  of  the  work,  or  in 
addition  to  it,  the  applicant  shall  have: 


1.  English  12 

Required: 

English  in  General 

Education  9-10 

Children's  Litera- 
ture    2  or  3 

Recommended: 
Advanced  Grammar  and 

Composition    3 

Speech  : 3 

2.  American  History  6 

Government 2-3 

3.  Geography  6 

(including  Principles  and  Re- 
gional) 

4.  Art  6 

Music  6 


5.  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion   10 

This  would  include: 

Principles,  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedures in  Physical  Education 

for  Elementary  Schools  2 

Principles,  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedures in  Health  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools 2 

6.  Education  18 

a.  The  Pupil  6 

b.  The  School  6 

c.  Teaching  and  Practicum   6* 
(Correspondence  courses  avail- 
able in  these  areas  are  indicated 
under  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion.) 


Must  include  at  least  45  clock  hours  of  actual  teaching. 
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Note:  The  overall  specific  requirements  are  the  same  for  the  Primary 
and  Grammar  Grade  A  Certificates.  In  certain  areas,  however,  particu- 
larly in  Education,  it  is  expected  that  there  would  be  slightly  different 
emphases  for  the  two  groups. 


Requirements  for  Bachelor's  Degrees 

The  matter  below,  taken  from  the  University  Catalogue,  is  inserted  so 
that  correspondence  students  may  select  their  courses  in  line  with  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  should  they  desire  to  do  so. 
The  course  leading  to  this  degree  is  designed  to  provide  a  general,  well 
rounded,  liberal  education.  The  amount  of  correspondence  work  accepted 
for  degree  credit  is  explained  on  page  9.  Students  who  plan  to  take 
Music  as  their  major  subject  should  consult  the  University's  General  Cat- 
alogue for  information  concerning  their  programs  for  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  Those  interested  in  other  bachelor's  degrees  should  like- 
wise be  guided  by  the  University  Catalogue.  The  University  Catalogue 
should  be  consulted  for  information  regarding  grade  averages  and  other 
requirements  for  graduation. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  a  student  must  pass  satis- 
factorily and  in  accordance  with  the  qualitative  standard  in  force  the 
work  prescribed  for  the  lower  division  and  at  least  sixty  (60)  semester 
hours  in  the  upper  division,  including  the  prescribed  subjects  listed  below 
and  elective  subjects  in  accordance  wtih  the  requirements  stated. 

There  is  a  requirement  that  the  full  work  of  the  last  academic  year 
shall  be  done  in  residence  at  this  University.  It  is  possible  for  a  student 
who  has  met  this  requirement  and  who  needs  additional  credit  of  one  or 
two  courses  to  arrange  with  his  dean  to  complete  the  work  by  correspon- 
dence if  suitable  courses  are  offered. 

In  his  first  two  years  the  student  pursues  a  more  or  less  definite  cur- 
riculum, according  to  the  following  plan: 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Freshman  Year 


Required: 


Choose 
one: 


*  English  1-2 
*Social  Science  1-2 

*  Hygiene  11 

Physical  Education,  1,  2,  3 


**  Mathematics  7,  8  or 

11-12,  or  15-16 
***Greek  3-4  (or  1-2) 
ttLatin  3-4  (or  1-2) 


Choose 
two: 


f  Astronomy  31,  32 
Chemistry  1-2  or  1-21 
Geology  1,  Geography  38 
*Geology  41-42 
Physics  20,  24,  25 

.Botany  1 — Zoology  1 


Choose 
two: 


JFrench  3-4 
i*  German  3-4 
tGreek  3-4 
t  ***Latin  3-4 
^Spanish  3-4 


*  Offered  by  correspondence. 
**  Only  Mathematics  7,  8  offered  by  correspondence. 

***  Students  who  choose  Greek  or  Latin  in  this  group  must  choose  a  modern  foreign 
language  to  meet  the  requirements  in  foreign   language.  Courses   1-2  may  be  taken 
by  students  who  did  not  have  classics  in  high  school, 
t  Only  Latin  3  given  by   correspondence. 

%  Students  may  meet  the  requirement  with  courses  1-2,  3,  4,  provided  that  they 
have  no  entrance  deficiency  in  foreign  language  and  provided,  further,  that  thev  be- 
gin a  new  language  in  college. 


BACHELOR     OF     ARTS 
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Sophomore  Year 
English  21. 

Foreign  Language:  Course  21  in  the  language  begun  in  the  freshman  year. 
Social  Sciences:  One  course  chosen  from  the  social  science  courses  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  sopohomore  electives  below. 

Natural  Science  and  Mathematics:  Two  courses  in  natural  science,  or 
one  course  in  natural  science  and  one  course  in  mathematics.  These  with 
the  freshman  courses  in  science  must  include  one  course  in  a  physical 
science  (astronomy,  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  geography)  and  at  least 
one  course  in  a  biological  science  (bacteriology,  botany,  zoology,  psy- 
chology). Selections  may  be  made  from  the  natural  science  courses  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  sophomore  electives  below. 
Electives:  Six  courses  from  the  list  of  sophomore  electives. 
Physical  Education  4,  5,  6. 

Sophomore  Electives 

41 

*41,  42,  *43,  44,  45,  46 

31,  32 

1,  41,  42,  43 

1-2-31,  or  1-2-3,  43,  44  (formerly  42,  41) 

Greek  1-2,  3,  4,  21,  22 

Latin  1-2,  *3,  4,  21,  22 

Classics  31,  32  (courses  in  English  translation) 

30 

31-32 

41 

*31,  32,  33   (formerly  4,  5,  6) 

I,  *41,    *42 
38 
*l-2,  *3,  *4,  *21,  22,  31,  32 

II,  *21,  *22,  *41,  *42,  *44,  *45,  46,  47,  48,  49 
*31,  *32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  41,  51,  62 
41,  54,  55,  56 
*21,  *22,  *41,  42 
20,  24,  25 

•41,  42,  52,  *51    (formerly  81) 
*24,  *25,  40 
*51   (formerly  70) 
*28,  45 

French  1-2,  3,  4,  14,  15,  21,  22,  50,  51,  52 
Note:  21  is  to  count  as  elective  only  when  General 

College  language  requirements  are  met  by  1-2, 

3,  4. 
Spanish  1-2,  3,  4,  14,  15,  21,  22,  50,  51,  52 
Note:  21  is  to  count  as  elective  only  when  General 

College  language  requirements  are  met  by  1-2, 

3,  4. 
21 

•51,  *52,  53  (Rural  Sociology  53) 
1,  38,  41,  42 


Anthropology 

Art 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Classics 


Dramatic  Art 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Geology 

Geography 

German 

History 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Radio 

Religion 

Romance  Language 


Social  Science 

Sociology 

Zoology 


*  Given  by  correspondence. 
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Adult  Education 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  instructors  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  adult  students  who,  for  various  reasons,  desire  to  continue 
studying.  Any  mature  person  or  group  of  persons,  regardless  of  previous 
education,  may  register  for  any  of  the  subjects  listed  in  this  bulletin,  and 
the  instructor  will  endeavor  to  adjust  the  course  to  the  individual  needs 
and  interests.  Courses  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Education,  Religion 
and  Sociology  are  especially  recommended  for  homemakers,  social 
workers,  parents  and  teachers.  Literary  and  civic  club  members  will  find 
courses  in  History,  English,  Political  Science,  foreign  language,  Art  and 
Music  valuable.  For  those  in  business  there  are  courses  in  Business 
English,  Business  Law,  Mathematics,  etc. 

How  to  Select  and  Register  for  Correspondence  Work 

Read  carefully  all  the  preceding  pages.  Look  through  the  list  of 
courses  and  select  one  or  two  which  you  need  or  in  which  you  are  most 
interested.  Confer  with  officials  of  the  institution  where  credit  is  desired 
regarding  the  selection  of  your  work,  if  necessary.  Fill  out  the  applica- 
tion blank  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin.  Detach  and  mail  it  with  a  check 
or  money  order  to  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  The  check  or  money  order  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
University  Extension  Division. 

Before  writing  to  the  Bureau  be  sure  to  fill  out  every  line  of  the  appli- 
cation blank.  If  you  are  a  school  teacher,  be  certain  to  give  exact  informa- 
tion concerning  your  teacher's  certificate:  i.e.,  kind  (whether  elementary, 
primary,  grammar  grade,  or  high  school) ;  class  (whether  A,  B,  or  C) ;  and 
number. 

Textbooks  will  not  be  sent  unless  requested  on  the  application  blank. 
Those  wishing  to  purchase  texts  should  send  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  their  cost  or  request  that  they  be  sent  C.O.D. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


NOTE:  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  description  of  the  courses,  the  "c"  numbers 
are  the  same  as  in  the  University  catalogue  and  also  correspond  to  the  "s"  numbers 
in  the  summer  school  catalogue.  For  the  complete  understanding  of  a  course,  both 
the  "a"  and  "b"  parts  should  be  taken.  For  degree  credit  both  parts  are  required. 

NOTE:  The  fees  here  listed  apply  to  residents  of  North  Carolina.  Fee3  for  non- 
residents are  $14.00  for  a  half  course  and  $21.00  for  a  whole  course.  In  addition  to 
the  course  fee,  each  student  (resident  and  non-resident)  must  pay  at  the  time  of  his 
enrollment  one  registration  fee  of  $2.00  which  shall  entitle  him  to  administrative  and 
office  service  for  one  year.    (See  page  10.) 


C41. 


:C43. 


C91. 


C10. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 


THE  HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION  Credit,   2   semester  hrs. 

OF     ANCIENT     AND     MEDIEVAL  Fee,  $12.00. 

ART.  26  assignments. 
Mr.  Bryant. 

A  survey  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  art  through  the  Gothic  period. 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  £red*'i  o  il?mester  hrs- 

PAINTING  '  :Plb-uu- 

Dr.  Sommer  or  Assistant.  25  alignments. 

An  introduction  to  the  history  and  interpretation  of  art,  tracing 
the  development  of  painting  throughout  Western  civilization. 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Prerequisites,  Economics  31-32  if  taken  25  assignments. 
for  credit. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  main  principles  of  law  which  govern  the  daily  conduct 
of  business.  Contracts  and  agency  are  given  special  attention. 

cl94.      (Formerly  c92) 

BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $18.00 

Prerequisite,    Business   Administration     25  assignments. 
c91  or  equivalent. 

The  law  of  negotiable  instruments  and  the  legal  principles  gov- 
erning sales  including  conditional  sales  and  other  security  trans- 
actions are  covered.  Corporations  and  partnerships  are  also  con- 
sidered. 


Allied  Subjects 

MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE. 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics.) 


*  Not  available  before  January,  1954. 
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c51a. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

(See    description    of    this    course    listed    under    Department    of 

English.) 


c51. 


c!62. 


BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

(See    description    of    this    course    listed    under    Department    of 

English.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 


MODERN  CONTINENTAL  DRAMA. 
(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Dra- 
matic Art.) 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 

*cl.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

THE  DENTAL  ASSISTANT.  25  assignments. 

Professor  Brauer  and  Faculty.  Fee,  $18.00, 

Lab  Fee 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  person,  who  already  is  a  Dental 
Assistant,  or  who  desires  to  become  a  Dental  Assistant,  and  is 
patterned  from  the  recommended  curriculum  of  the  American 
Dental  Assistants'  Association.  Laboratory  assignments  may  be 
accomplished  in  a  dental  office,  or  such  instruction  will  be  af- 
forded at  the  School  of  Dentistry  at  designated  intervals  each 
year. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART 

cl55a.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

PLAYWRITING.  Fee,  $12.00 

Professor  Patterson  18  assignments. 

A  practical  course  for  the  student  playwright  in  the  analysis  of  the 
one-act  play,  with  a  special  study  of  the  materials  and  technical 
devices  for  achieving  dramatic  effect,  and  some  consideration  of 
the  sources  from  which  subject  matter  may  be  drawn. 

cl55b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

PLAYWRITING.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Professor  Patterson.  16  assignments. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  cl55a.  The  emphasis,  however,  is 
less  on  theory  and  more  on  practice.  One  one-act  play  of  some 
merit  will  be  required  and  the  course  will  be  largely  made  up  of 
criticism,  suggestions  and  comments  on  the  play  from  its  inception 
to  its  final  form.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  as  much  individual 
attention  as  possible. 

cl62.  Credit.  3  semester  hrs. 

MODERN  CONTINENTAL  DRAMA.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Professor  Jurgensen.  25  assignments. 

A  study  of  representative  plays  of  the  modern  period  from  Ibsen 
to  Giraudoux. 


Not  available  before  January,  1954. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

(The  area  of  the  subject  is  indicated  in  accordance  with  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  N.  C.  See  page  14.) 

c71a-c71b.   (The  Pupil)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  each. 

Professor  Hunt.  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

15  assignments  each. 

The  critical  consideration  of  such  topics  as  original  nature  of  man, 
heredity  versus  environment,  kinds  of  learning,  and  factors  in- 
fluencing learning,  individual  differences,  mental  hygiene,  and 
mental  measurement. 

c94a-c94b.   (The  School)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  each. 

Professor  Tippett.  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

16  assignments  each. 

A  course  for  teachers  on  the  organization  and  direction  of  activi- 
ties in  the  classroom.  Class  routine,  lesson  planning,  conduct  of 
the  recitation  and  extra-curricular  activities  will  be  included. 

c97a-c97b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  each. 

Professor  Kalp.  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

16  assignments  each. 

In  general,  the  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students  with 
children's  reading  in  order  that  they  may  understand  the  varying 
appeals  that  books  make  to  children  and  thus  learn  to  select  books 
with  consideration  for  the  different  age  groups  and  differing 
backgrounds  of  children. 

c98a-c98b.   (The  School)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 
THE  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL  each. 

ADMINISTRATION.  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

Mr.  Shope.  16   assignments   each. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  scope  and  general  character  of  the  public  school 
system,  of  its  organization  and  the  administrative  units  and  agen- 
cies through  which  it  is  managed,  and  those  administrative  prob- 
lems in  which  the  classroom  teacher  may  be  expected  to  partici- 
pate. 

c99a.      (The  School)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  Fee,    $12.00. 

EDUCATION.  16  assignments. 
Professor  Tarbet. 

This  course  emphasizes  theory,  objectives  and  types  of  organiza- 
tion of  secondary  education,  the  curriculum  as  related  to  aims  of 
secondary  education  and  modern  American  life  and  guidance  in 
the  secondary  school. 

c99b.      (The  School)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

METHODS  OF  SECONDARY  Fee,  $12.00. 

EDUCATION.  16  assignments. 
Professor  Tarbet. 

Modern  methods  of  teaching  and  measuring  results  of  teaching  in 
secondary  schools,  extra-curricular  activities,  classroom  manage- 
ment and  procedures  are  stressed. 
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cl03a.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

ELEMENTS   OF  STATISTICAL  Fee,  $12.00. 

METHODS  IN  EDUCATION.  15  assignments. 
Professor  Tarbet. 

This  course  provides  the  statistical  training  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  reports  of  modern  educational  investigations  and  for 
interpreting  simple  research  projects.  It  is  designed  to  equip  the 
student  to  meet  the  statistical  requirements  for  a  M.A.  degree  in 
Education  at  the  University. 

cl30.      (The  School)  c     ,.     „  semester  hrs 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN  rfiionn 

ADULT  EDUCATION.  *|e'    *^-uu- 

Professor  McKee.  16  assignments. 

Consideration  will  be  given  in  this  course  to  (1)  principles  in  or- 
ganizing adult  study  groups;  (2)  how  adults  learn;  (3)  guidance 
and  counselling  of  adults;  (4)  preparing  curriculum  materials  for 
adult  groups;  and  (5)  teaching  and  learning  methods  and  tech- 
niques in  adult  education. 

HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

MODERN    EDUCATION.  ™  ®    tU  nn  QQ„u 

M     Hin  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

15  assignments  each. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  some  of  the  more  important 
educational  problems  of  modern  times  as  they  have  been  affected 
by  the  social  and  political  facts  of  history,  by  the  contributions  of 
the  leading  educational  theorists  and  by  institutional  practice. 

cl43a-cl43b.    (The  School)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 
SOCIAL   AND   EDUCATIONAL   HIS-  each. 

TORY   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES.  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

Mr.  Hill.  16  assignments  each. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  evolution  of  the  edu- 
cational practices  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  These  will 
be  traced  through:  (a)  the  period  of  transplanting  of  European 
institutions;  (b)  the  period  of  modification  of  institutional  life  to 
meet  new  conditions;  and  (c)  the  period  of  development  of  an 
educational  system  of  free  schools  in  harmony  with  the  political 
and  social  ideals  and  institutions  of  America. 
Note:  This  course  is  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  History  170. 

cl44a-cl44b.   (The  School)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

COMMUNITY  EDUCATION.  each. 

Professor  Tippett.  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

16  assignments  each. 

(a)  This  course  develops  the  bases  for  community  education  and 
for  the  use  of  community  resources  in  schools.  The  student  is 
asked  to  begin  to  survey  a  local  community  and  to  become  aware 
of  community  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Specific  books  are  as- 
signed for  review,  in  order  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  the 
democratic  processes  in  community  action. 

(b)  This  course  considers  the  program  of  community  education  in 
action.  The  theories  that  were  developed  in  cl44a  are  studied  as 
they  have  been  worked  out  in  many  actual  situations.  The  stu- 
dent is  asked  to  make  analyses  of  results  and  methods  in  the  use 
of  community  resources.  Specific  books  which  give  detailed  re- 
ports upon  community  education  in  action  are  assigned  for  review. 
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cl52a.    (Teaching  and  Practicum)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  Fee,  $12.00 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  17  assignments. 

Professor  McKee. 

This  course  aims  to  have  pupils  recall  and  use  their  experiences  in 
activities  such  as  conversation,  story  telling,  dramatics,  choral 
speech,  broadcasting  and  discussion  to  improve  their  oral  com- 
munication. Activities  such  as  the  creative  writing  of  poems,  sto- 
ries, plays,  themes  and  letters  to  develop  the  pupil's  written  ex- 
pression are  important  phases  of  the  course.  Voice  and  speech  de- 
velopment, the  enrichment  of  the  child's  experiences,  vocabulary 
and  expression  through  the  use  of  selected  literature  and  improved 
methods  of  teaching  the  tools  of  language,  such  as  grammar,  spell- 
ing and  handwriting  receive  adequate  attention. 

cl52b.     (Teaching  and  Practicum)  Credit    2  semester  hrs 

READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR  ^11    l\onn 

THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES.  l!  assignments 

Professor  Tippett.  lb  assi9nments- 

This  course  considers  the  place  of  reading  and  study  in  the  school 
program,  the  way  teachers  may  provide  for  the  maximum  devel- 
opment of  each  pupil  through  making  available  desirable  reading 
material  and  the  remedial  measures  needed  to  meet  reading  and 
study  difficulties. 

cl55.      (Teaching  and  Practicum)  Credit    2  semester  hrs 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  NATURAL      fef!a  *'i9nn 

GRADE!8  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY      16  assignments. 
Professor   Tippett. 

The  informational  content  of  science  is  studied  in  relation  to 
science  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  Purposes,  methods, 
and  materials  for  such  instruction  are  surveyed.  Stress  is  laid  on 
making  the  best  use  of  common  things  at  hand,  in  demonstrat- 
ing and  experimenting. 

cl56.    (Teaching  and  Practicum)  Credit.  2  semester  hrs. 

THE    TEACHING    OF    ARITHMETIC  Fee,  $12.00. 

IN    THE    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL.  17  assignments 
Mrs.  Garner. 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  selection  of  subject 
matter  in  arithmetic  with  modern  methods  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject in  the  elementary  school. 

cl60a.   (The  School)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Professor  Tippett.  16  assignments. 

The  general  principles  and  techniques  of  curriculum  construction 
on  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  comprise  the 
major  part  of  the  course.  Special  attention  will  be  focused  upon 
recent  trends  in  curriculum  revision  and  organization  in  modern 
schools. 
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cl71a-cl71b.   (The  Pupil)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

GROWTH  AND   DEVELOPMENT   OF  each. 

THE  SCHOOL  CHILD.  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

Professor  Hunt.  16  assignments  in  cilia. 

17  assignments  in  cl71b. 

(a)  Child  development.  A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
children  up  to  the  time  of  adolescence.  Changes  in  emotions  are 
emphasized  as  well  as  those  of  intellect,  (b)  Adolescence.  A  study 
of  the  changes  in  emotions,  attitudes  and  interests  which  take 
place  during  the  adolescent  years. 

cl97.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

SOCIAL  POLICY  AND  EDUCATION.      Fee,  $12.00. 
(The    individual    and    social   develop-      17  assignments. 

ment  of  pupils) 
Professor  McKee. 

This  course  deals  with  the  needs  and  problems  of  socialization  and 
social  progress  from  the  standpoint  of  education.  It  attempts  to 
define  a  social  policy  for  education  based  fundamentally  on  demo- 
cratic principles  and  discusses  the  vital  educational  issues  involved 
in  that  policy. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

cR.  Non-credit  (see  descrip- 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  tion) 

Mrs.  Sharpe.  Fee,  $18.00. 

25  assignments. 

This  course  is  offered  for  all  students  who  fail  to  qualify  for 
English  1.  To  students  completing  this  course  with  grades  of  A  or 
B,  credit  for  English  1  will  be  allowed. 

cl.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  Fee,  $18.00. 

GRAMMAR.  25  assignments. 
Mrs.  Sharpe. 

This  course  has  for  its  object  the  mastery  of  the  sentence  and 
the  relation  of  sentence  structure  to  paragraph  structure. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  £!di«l  I  ftsnemester  hrs- 

phtttobtp  ree,  ^io.uu. 

M?s    Sharpe.  25  ^signments. 

This  course  concerns  a  study  of  the  essay  as  a  prose  form; 
composition  centers  upon  the  writing  of  longer  essays  than  in  cl, 
letters,  and  expositions.  Extensive  reading  is  introduced. 

c21.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (Sophomore).      Fee,  $18.00. 
Mr.  Barnhart.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  English  literature  through  the 
study  of  representative  works  of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton. 

c31.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (Sophomore).      Fee,  $18.00. 
Mr.  Barnhart.  25  assignments. 

A  survey  of  English  literary  masterpieces  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  from  Swift  through  Arnold. 
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C50. 


cdla. 


SHAKESPEARE.  gf Jd&  3  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Barnhart.  ?if!u§ffi*,*. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.      ^°  assignments. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  About  twenty  representative  com- 
edies, tragedies  and  histories  will  be  studied. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  Fee,  $12.00. 

This  course  is  similar  to  English  c51.  17  assignments. 
Students  should  not  take  both  courses. 

(Those  who  have  had  English  c6,  Business  English,  should  not 
take  this  course.) 

c51.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Mr.  Goldsmith.  25  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  vocabulary,  forms  and  literature  of  the  business 
profession  with  special  attention  to  letters  of  application  and  in- 
quiry; routine,  collection,  adjustment  and  sales  letters,  business 
reports,  and  technical  articles.  Specimen  letters  are  studied  and 
criticized  and  actual  business  problems  solved  through  written 
work. 

CREATIVE  WRITING:  AN  ANALY-  Fee,  $18.00,  plus  critical 
SIS  OF  FICTION.  analysis  fee,  $5.00. 

Miss  Harris.  25  assignments. 

A  composition  course  designed  primarily  to  offer  students  an 
opportunity  for  short  story  analysis  and  the  writing  of  four  sto- 
ries. The  work  of  various  well-known  author  will  ^  studied. 
There  is  also  study  in  the  field  of  general  literary  principles. 
Note:  Those  who  have  not  had  a  course  equivalent  to  English  c54a 
are  advised  to  take  that  course  first.  Applicants  for  this  course 
who  have  not  had  English  c54a  should  send  to  the  Bureau,  for  the 
instructor's  consideration,  a  sample  manuscript  of  their  own  and 
a  fee  of  75c. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SHORT  Fee^^OO^68^  hrS' 

MrSTG?odykoontZ.  17  ^dnments. 

An  analysis  of  numerous  short  story  materials  and  techniques. 
Introductory  to  English  c53. 

CREATIVE  WRITING:  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

THE  SHORT  STORY  (Advanced).  Fee,  $18.00. 

Prerequisite,  English  c53,  or  the  25  assignments. 

equivalent. 
Mr.  Eaton. 

The  major  aim  of  this  course  is  to  discover  and  develop  the  cre- 
ative writing  abilities  of  students  in  the  planning  and  preparing 
of  short  stories. 

c81.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Professor  Adams.  25  assignments. 

This  course  concerns  a  study  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods  and  of  the  early  19th  century  through  Poe,  Hawthorne 
and  Melville. 


c54. 
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c84.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1780-1830.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Mr.  Voitle.  25  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  literature  of  the  English  Romantic  Period,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  best  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  time.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  greater  poets: 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

c91.  Credit,  3  semseter  hrs. 

THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Mrs.  Antonakos.  25  assignments. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  development  of  the  English  novel,  particu- 
larly in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  works  of  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, and  George  Eliot. 

*c96.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

ADVANCED  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.        Fee,  $18.00. 
Professor  Gaskin.  25  assignments. 

A  study  of  modern  English  grammar  based,  first,  on  a  description 
of  the  grammar  and,  second,  on  an  examination  of  the  rules  of 
correct  usage.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  prospective 
teachers  of  English  but  others  may  take  it. 

cl55cL_b 

PLAYWRITING. 

(See  description  of  these  courses  listed  under  Department  of  Dra- 
matic Art.) 

cl62. 

MODERN  CONTINENTAL  DRAMA. 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Dra- 
matic Art.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Geology 

c41-c42. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GENERAL  Credit,  4  semester  hrs. 

GEOLOGY.  each. 

Professor  Ingram.  **Fee,  $24.00  each. 

Sophomore,    junior,    and    senior    elec-  Lab  Fee,  $1.00  each. 

tives.  30  assignments  each. 

c41.  Dynamical  Geology.  This  course  deals  with  the  physical  and 
dynamical  geology  of  the  earth. 

c42.     Historical  Geology.  Prerequisite,  Geology  c41.  A  broad  study 
of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  as  re- 
vealed chiefly  in  earth  records.  A  scientific  and  cultural  course. 
Laboratory  materials  used  in  these  courses  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Extension  Division. 


*  Not  available  until  February,  1954. 
**  The  fee  for  out  of  state  students  is  $28.00  each,  in  addition  to  the  registration 
fee.  See  page  10. 
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Geography 

cl5a-cl5b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  each. 

Professor  Basile.  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

16  assignments  each. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  college  geography  in  which  the 
interrelationship  of  man  and  his  geographic  environment  are 
studied. 

c31.  Credit,  2%  semester  hrs. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOGRAPHY.         **Fee,  $16.00. 
Professor  Basile.  20  assignments. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  climate, 
relief,  native  vegetation,  soils,  and  distribution  of  minerals  and 
metals  of  the  world. 

cl57.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

NORTH  AMERICA.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Professor  Basile.  25  assignments. 

This  course  comprises  a  regional  study  of  North  America  with  em- 
phasis on  the  portion  occupied  by  English-speaking  peoples.  A 
brief  introduction  to  the  continent  as  a  whole,  with  emphasis  on 
climate,  terrain,  and  natural  resources  as  fundamental  bases  of 
the  present  geographic  pattern,  is  followed  by  a  study  of  each 
of  the  several  regions  in  light  of  its  own  geographic  conditions 
and  its  place  in  the  whole  geographic  pattern.  A  detailed  study  of 
Southeastern  United  States  climaxes  the  course. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

cl.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  Fee,  $18.00. 

Professor  Reichert.  25  assignments. 

A  basic  course  which  seeks  to  develop  reading  skill  by  teaching 
both  the  principles  of  grammar  and  oral  reading  fluency  (pro- 
nunciation and  intonation).  Tape  recordings  of  the  reading  ma- 
terial in  the  course  suitable  for  any  machine  are  available  on 
request,  for  a  fee. 


c3-c4. 


INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 
Professor  Reichert.  each. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2  Fee,  $18.00  each, 

or  the  equivalent.  25  assignments  each. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  develop  speed  and  accuracy  in 
reading  German,  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of 
Germany's  outstanding  prose  writers.  German  c3  entails  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reading  a  thorough  grammar  review.  German  c4  in- 
cludes works  by  Eichendorff,  Hesse,  and  Mann,  and  introduces 
an  easier  work  by  Kastner  for  sight  reading. 


**  The  fee  for  out-of-state  students  is  $18.65,  in  addition  to  the  registration  fee.  See 
page    10. 
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C21-C22. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 
Professor  Reichert.  each. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2-3-4  Fee  $18.00  each, 

or  equivalent.  25  assignments  each. 

These  courses  have  as  their  purpose  to  develop  in  the  student  a 
capacity  to  read  classical  German  and  to  familiarize  him  with 
German  literature  in  its  broad  outlines  as  well  as  more  directly 
with  some  of  its  masterpieces.  German  c21  surveys  German  lit- 
erature from  its  beginnings  to  Lessing  and  Schiller,  with  read- 
ings from  Schiller's  ballads  and  plays.  German  c22  is  a  study  of 
Classicism  and  Romanticism,  with  readings  from  Goethe,  Grill- 
parzer,  and  Kleist. 


c24. 


SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Reichert  or  Assistant.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2-3-4  25  assignments. 
or  equivalent. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  skill  in  reading  German  in  the 
special  field  in  which  the  student  is  interested.  These  fields  are  (1) 
chemistry,  (2)  medicine,  biology,  zoology,  and  (3)  physics,  mathe- 
matics. Others  than  undergraduates  will  find  the  courses  valuable 
in  that  it  will  aid  persons  in  preparing  for  the  language  exam- 
inations required  for  an  advanced  degree.  The  course  is  open 
to  those  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  four  courses  in 
German  and  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  German  vocabulary  and 
grammar.  It  is  so  designed  as  to  enable  persons  who  have  not 
studied  German  recently  to  secure  refresher  material  in  order 
to  do  the  work  satisfactorily. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 


cl.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

FRESHMAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Professor  Godfrey.  25  assignments. 

This  is  an  historical  study  of  the  institutions  of  western  civiliza- 
tion, designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  aspects  of  the  modern  world. 

c2.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

FRESHMAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Fee,   $18.00. 

Professor  Godfrey.  25  assignments. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Social  Science  cl,  to  be  taken  only  by 
those  who  have  had  that  course  or  the  equivalent. 

c21,  c22.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 
AMERICAN  HISTORY.  each. 

Professor  Lefler.  Fee,  $18.00  each. 

Sophomore  elective.  25  assignments  each. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
course  begins  with  Columbus'  discovery  of  America  and  goes  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War;  the  second  begins  at  this  point  and  ends 
in  1949.  (Both  American  History  sequences,  c21-c22  and  c71-c72, 
should  not  be  taken.) 
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c21,  c22,  c23.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 
AMERICAN  HISTORY.  each. 

Professor  Lefler.  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

..    Sophomore  elective.  28  assignments  each. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
course  carries  the  story  from  Columbus'  discovery  of  America  to 
about  1843,  the  second  from  this  point  to  1897,  and  the  third  covers 
approximately  the  last  five  decades. 

Note:  Those  desiring  degree  credit  at  the  University  should  take 
History  c21,  c22  (3  semester  hrs.  each)  instead  of  these  courses. 
Those  who  have  had  any  part  of  the  three  course  arrangement 
previously  given  as  History  21,  22,  23  (2  semester  hrs.  each)  may 
secure  the  remaining  work  by  correspondence. 

c41 

ANCIENT  HISTORY.  £f di£'i !  nnemeSter  hrS' 

Professor  Caldwell  or  Assistant.  *j  assignments 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective.  £a  assignments. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome 
to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
social  and  economic  conditions,  and  cultural  and  religious  devel- 
opments. 

c42 

MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.  £? ^WJ  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Ca^sidy.  k»,!j™I1m+c 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  electives.  ^  assignments. 

This  course  deals  with  the  history  of  Western  European  civiliza- 
tion during  the  Middle  Ages  (300-1500).  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  economic-social  and  cultural  developments  during  the  late 
Roman  Empire,  the  so-called  "Dark  Ages,"  the  age  of  the  Cru- 
sades and  the  Renaissance. 

c44,  c45.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.  each. 

Professor  Godfrey.  Fee,  $18.00  each. 

Sophomore  elective.  25  assignments,  c44. 

24  assignments,  c45. 

History  c44  is  a  survey  of  English  history  from  the  earliest  times 
to  1603,  while  History  c45  covers  the  period  from  then  until  1944. 

c44,  c45,  c  46.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.  each. 

Professor  Godfrey.  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

Sophomore  elective.  17  assignments,  c44. 

16  assignments,  c45. 

17  assignments,  c46. 

A  survey  of  English  history  is  made  in  these  courses,  History  c44 
concerning  the  period  from  early  times  to  the  Lancestrian  Revo- 
lution, 1399;  History  c45  carrying  the  study  on  from  then  until  the 
end  of  the  Stuart  Period,  1718;  History  c46  continuing  until  about 
1944. 

Note:  Those  desiring  degree  credit  at  the  University  should  take 
History  c44,  c45  (3  semester  hrs.  each)  instead  of  these  courses. 
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c71,  c72.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 
AMERICAN  HISTORY.  each. 

Professor  Lefler.  Fee,  $18.00  each. 

Junior-senior  elective.  25  assignments  each. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
course  begins  with  Columbus'  discovery  of  America  and  goes  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War;  the  second  begins  at  this  point  and  ends 
in  1949.  (Both  American  History  sequences,  c21-c22  and  c71-c72, 
should  not  be  taken.) 

cl43. 

AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY.       Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 
Professor  Johnson.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Junior-senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

Prerequisite,  American  History. 

This  course  is  a  chronological  treatment  of  American  foreign  rela- 
tions from  1763  to  the  present.  It  discusses  important  characters 
and  events  in  our  diplomatic  history  and  traces  the  origin  and 
development  of  basic  trends  in  our  foreign  policy. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  1584-1815.  §5!di*'i  Q3nsftemester  hrs- 

Professor  Lefler.  JJ  J.i-™'    ♦. 

Junior-senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

A  survey  of  the  political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  North  Carolina  from  the  first  settlement  until  1815. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  1815-1590.  Pee^S  1  Rof™81^  ^ 

Professor  Lefler.  ;c    '  •pio-uu- 

Junior-senior  elective.  25  ^signments. 

A  survey  of  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  development 
in  North  Carolina  since   1815. 

cl70a-cl70b. 

SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(See  description  of  these  courses  listed  under  Department  of  Edu- 
cation.) 

Note:  Those  who  have  taken  Education  c37a-b  or  cl43a-b  in  pre- 
vious years  should  not  take  these  courses. 


cl61. 


cl62. 


c3. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 


^^RMEDIATE  LATIN-  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Best  Fee,  $18.00. 

Prerequisites,  two  years  of  high  school  „    '*•„-,„,„-,♦,. 

Latin,  or  one  year  of  elementary  col-  ^  ^signmenis. 
lege  Latin. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  translating  of  Cicero's  De  Senec- 
tute,  with  work  in  vocabulary,  and  with  a  review  of  the  principles 
of  grammar. 
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c8. 


c21. 


c26. 


LATIN  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Best.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Prerequisites,  four  years  of  high  school  25  assignments. 
Latin,  or  two  years  of  college  Latin. 

The  course  will  begin  with  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sen- 
tences illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax  and  word 
order;  the  second  half  of  the  course  will  deal  with  continuous  nar- 
rative and  with  questions  of  diction  and  style. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  LATIN  PROSE.  Credit)  3  semegter  ^ 

jvir.  rsebt.  Fee    $18  00 

Prerequisites,  two  years  of  high  school  ?[-    '*•'',,„+<. 

Latin,  or  one  year  of  elementary  col-  di)  assignments. 
lege  Latin. 

The  course  consists  of  a  review  of  Latin  grammar  and  a  study  of 
Cicero's  De  Amicitia. 

LATIN  POETRY.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Best.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Prerequisites,  four  years  of  high  school  25  assignments. 
Latin,  or  two  years  of  college  Latin. 

The  course  comprises  the  reading  of  the  Phormio  of  Terrence  and 
selected  odes  of  Horace.  Emphasis  is  put  on  content  and  literary 
form. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Note:  Those  desiring  degree  credit  at  the  University  should  take 
Mathematics  c7-c8  instead  of  cl-c2-c3. 

cnA.  Non-Credit. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY.  Fee,  $18.00. 

27  assignments. 

A  course  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  plane  geometry  needed  for  continued 
work  in  mathematics  and  allied  subjects.  This  course  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  University  to  remove  a  deficiency  in  plane  geometry 
for  admission. 

cl  Credit    2  semester  hrs 

INTRODUCTORY  MATHEMATICS.  Fee,    $12.00. 

Professor  Garner.  17  assignments. 

This  course  treats  the  basic  problems  of  college  algebra.  For  a 
longer  course  in  the  subject,  see  Mathematics  c7. 

c2.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

INTRODUCTORY  MATHEMATICS.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Professor  Garner  18  assignments. 

A  study  of  functions  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion  and 
graphical  treatment  of  the  fundamental  notions  of  the  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus. 

c3.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Professor  Linker.  18  assignments. 

The  fundamentals  of  plane  trgionometry  are  studied  with  less  ex- 
tensive application  than  in  Mathematics  c8. 
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c7.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Professor  Garner.  25  assignments. 

This  course  treats  the  fundamental  operations  of  algebra  and  em- 
phasizes the  solution  of  linear  and  quadratic  equations.  For  a 
snorter  course,  see  Mathematics  cl. 

c8.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Professor  Linker.  25  assignments. 

This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  definitions  of  the  trigono- 
metric functions,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  application 
of  these  functions  and  log  tables  to  the  solutions  of  plane  triangles. 

clO.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Professor  Linker.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  simple  and  compound  interest,  annuities 
and  their  application  to  debt  retirement  by  amortization  and 
sinking  fund  methods,  depreciation,  and  bonds,  with  an  in- 
troduction to  the  mathematics  of  insurance. 

cl3.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  Fee,  $12.00. 

Professor  Garner.  18  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
nautical  and  aerial  navigation.  It  concerns  a  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics relations  existing  among  the  sides  and  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

c31 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY.  Fee^tli  GO*™5^  ^^ 

Mr.  Sumner.  2r  A„,-onmpnfc 

Prerequisites,  Math  7  and  8.  db  assignments. 

This  course  includes  the  standard  treatment  of  lines,  conic  sec- 
tions, transformation  of  coordinate  systems  by  translation  and  ro- 
tation, polar  coordinates,  parametric  equations,  lines  and  planes 
in  solid  analytic  geometry. 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.  9,Tedlh  3  semester  ^s. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Prerequisite,  Math  c31.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  devoted  primarily  to  a  study  of  the  derivative  and 
its  applications  in  elementary  differential  geometry,  physics,  and 
the  theory  of  maxima  and  minima.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
course  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  infinite  series  is  followed 
by  a  study  of  Taylor's  series. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

cl  Credit    2  s£m.Gst€r  hrs 

ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.      Fee,  $12.00. 
Mr.  Jordan.  15  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  rudiments  of  music;  scales,  intervals,  and  elemen- 
tary harmonic  material  with  practice  in  melody  writing.  The 
student  must  have  access  to  a  piano.  Dictation  exercises  are  re- 
quired. 


c32. 
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cl4-cl5-cl6.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

HARMONY.  each. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Fee,   $12.00  each. 

Prerequisite,  Music   1,  or  the  equiva-      18  assignments  each- 
lent. 

A  first-year  course  in  harmony.  This  covers  the  ordinary  har- 
monic resources  up  to  the  chords  of  the  seventh,  their  inversions, 
and  elementary  modulation.  The  student  must  have  access  to  a 
piano. 

c24-c25-c26.*  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  each. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Fee,   $12.00  each. 

Lab.  fee,   $4.00  for  c24 
and  $6.50  for  c25. 
15  assignments  each. 

Phonograph  recordings  of  the  music  of  the  periods  are  used.  Stu- 
dents will  need  a  long  play  record  player  (33V3  r.p.m.).  Music 
c24-c25-c26  will  be  accepted  for  elective  credit  as  the  equivalent  of 
Music  47-48  in  residence.  Music  c24  covers  the  period  from  an- 
tiquity to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Music  c25  concerns 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

c21.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

INTRODUCTORY  LOGIC.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Professor  Adams.  25  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  efficient  thinking  as  a 
basis  for  rational  belief  and  intelligent  action.  Practical  orienta- 
tion with  emphasis  on  meeting  problematic  situations.  Consid- 
eration of  linguistic  obstacles  to  clear  and  straight  thinking; 
standards  of  valid  reasoning;  methods  of  confirming  statements. 

c22.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

INTRODUCTORY  ETHICS.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Professor  Kattsoff.  25  assignments. 

A  study  of  morals  and  of  the  theory  of  good  conduct;  problems 
connected  with  the  search  for  a  final  moral  standard  and  with  so- 
called  "ethical  relativity";  acquaintance  with  the  major  types  of 
moral  theory,  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  their  contribution  to 
issues  which  confront  man  in  the  modern  world. 

c41.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.        Fee,  $18.00. 
Professor  Kattsoff.  25  assignments. 

This  course  will  attempt  to  introduce  students  to  basic  problems 
in  the  various  fields  of  philosophy.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  broaden 
students'  views  with  respect  to  problems  of  contemporary  civiliza- 
tion. 


*  Music  c26  not  available  before  January,  1954. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

ell.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs, 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE.  Fee,   $12.00. 

Professor  Casey.  16  assignments. 

This  introduction  to  hygiene  is  primarily  a  study  of  effective 
everyday  living.  The  emphasis  within  the  course  is  on  setting  up 
guides  for  intelligent  self-direction  in  a  modern  world.  Major 
consideration  is  given  to  the  physiological,  psychological,  and 
social  factors  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  determining  behavior. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

cnl.  Non-Credit. 

CITIZENSHIP.  Fee,  $4.50. 

Professor  Wager.  21  assignments. 

This  course  in  citizenship  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to  persons  in 
the  state  who  wish  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
designed  especially  for  those  who  cannot  attend  citizenship  class- 
es. Other  sections  of  the  course  are  available,  the  number  of 
assignments  for  each  varying. 

c41. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  §™d  *'-,  onlemesteT  hVS' 

UNITED  STATES.  9^.t-™«+. 

Professor  Monroe.  25  assignments. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  the  national  government  of  the 
United  States.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  the  constitutional 
basis,  the  historical  development,  and  the  practical  organization 
and  operation  of  the  institutions  established  for  administering 
national  affairs. 

c51.        (formerly  c81.)  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

AMERICAN  STATE  GOVERNMENT.        Fee,  $18.00. 
Professor  Monroe.  25  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  principles,  organization,  and  administrative  meth- 
ods and  functions  of  the  state  governments. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

*c24-c25.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 
GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  each. 

Mr.  Leonhardt.  Fee,  $18.00  each. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  25  assignments  each. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  essential  phenomena  of 
psychology,  and  the  various  methods  of  approach.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  organic  relationships  within  the  whole  field. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RADIO 


*  * 


c51.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  RADIO.  Fee,  $18  00. 

Mrs.  Wynn.  25  assignments. 

A  survey  course  covering  the  organization  and  operation  of  sta- 
tions and  networks,  participating  organizations,  the  audience,  the 
program,  and  school  broadcasting. 


Credit  only  for  lecture  part  of  course. 
Not  available   until  January,   1954. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  vltdl*\  «3nnemeStei"  hPS" 

OF  THE  BIBLE.  Lee'  *f«>-uu- 

Mr.  Kidder.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  with 
special  consideration  of  the  impact  of  the  Hebrew-Christian  faith 
upon  modern  man  as  he  seeks  a  religious  orientation  in  the  con- 
temporary situation. 

**c81 

THE  MAKING  AND  MEANING  OF  £[?dl<h R3ft^emester  hrs- 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  25  assignments 

Professor  Boyd.  db  assignments. 

This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  inter-testamental  situation 
out  of  which  the  New  Testament  arose  and  then  considers  that 
literature  in  an  attempt  to  provide  a  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  the  interpretation  of 
Christianity  to  the  Roman  World. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Note:  Candidates  for  degree  credit  at  the  University  are  required  to  take 
their  courses  in  this  department  in  residence. 

Spanish 

c3-c4.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 
SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  each. 

Prof essor  McKnight.  Fee,  $18.00  each. 

Prerequisites,  either  two  years  of  high  25  assignments  each. 
school  or  one  year  of  college  Spanish. 

The  object  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  practice  in  writing  Spanish. 

c21-c22.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE.  each. 

Professor  McKnight.  Fee,  $18.00  each. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  3-4  or  11-12-13      25  assignments  each. 
or  the  equivalent. 

Spanish  c21  is  a  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  There  is  the  reading  of  selections  from 
Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Calderon,  etc.  Spanish  c22  gives  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period,  with 
special  stress  on  the  19th  century. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 
General  Sociology 


c51. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY.  Fee^^Ou6"168161  hrS' 

Sophomore,  junior,  senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

A  study  is  made  of  contemporary  society,  the  forces  underlying 
it,  its  organization  and  trends. 


Not  available  before  January,  1954. 
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c52a-c52b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  each. 

Mr.  Cupp.  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

26  assignments  each. 

(a)  Part  I.  Natural  and  cultural  heritage,  geographic  backgrounds, 
natural  resources,  technology  and  change,  biological  and  psycho- 
logical backgrounds,  regional  factors. 

Part  II.  A  study  of  the  people — workers,  youth,  elders,  children, 
women,  races,  nationalities  and  the  handicapped. 

(b)  The  social  institutions:  government  and  democracy,  industry 
and  work,  school  and  education,  church  and  religion,  home  and 
family,  the  community — rural  and  urban.  Testing  grounds  of  the 
people;  world  outlook,  public  welfare,  social  technology,  social 
planning,  and  modern  trends. 

c62a-c62b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

MARRIAGE.  each. 

Professor  Leslie.  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

16  assignments  each. 

(a)  Backgrounds  of  American  marriage  institutions;  analysis  of 
mate  selection  and  the  involvement  processes  leading  to  marriage. 

(b)  Adjustments  after  marriage;  marital  conflict  and  accommoda- 
tion; problems  of  parenthood;  consideration  of  counseling  and 
other  stabilizing  devices  provided  by  communities. 

cl25 

T-H-TT  ■Mirr'-pr*  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

™  Cupp  Fee'  *18-00- 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  American  Negro's  historical 
and  cultural  background,  aspects  of  Negro  life  and  the  problems 
of  race  relations. 

cl61a-cl61b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs 

SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  FAMILY.  each. 

Professor  Leslie.  Fee,   $12.00  each. 

16  assignments  each. 

(a)  A  world  view  of  the  variety  of  family  forms  using  an  histor- 
ical-sociological frame  of  reference;  contributions  of  Western 
Civilization  to  the  contemporary  American  scene. 

(b)  Differentiation  of  modern  American  family  types;  impact  of 
urbanization  and  other  sources  of  social  change  on  marriage  and 
family  designs;  unsolved  problems  and  proposed  solutions. 

cl73a-cl73b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

COMMUNITY  RECREATION.  each. 

Professor  Meyer.  Fee,   $12.00   each. 

16  assignments  each. 

(a)  Foundations  of  organized  recreation:  backgrounds,  social  in- 
stitutions, recreation  and  government,  private  interests,  planning 
and  legislation,  organization  and  administration,  personnel  prob- 
lems. 

(b)  Areas  and  facilities:  program  of  activities,  program  planning, 
business  procedure,  finances,  public  relations,  emerging  recrea- 
tion opportunities. 


SOCIOLOGY  39 

cl75.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES.       Fee,  $12.00. 
Professor  Meyer  16  assignments. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  of 
pupils  in  the  interest  of  arranging  successful  programs. 

PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATION  fi fdi«fi  02ft^emester  hrs- 
OF  RECREATION.  il^-iwS'ia«+0 

Professor  Meyer.  16  assignments. 

The  course  justifies  recreation  as  a  function  of  government,  stress- 
es the  recreation  interests  of  government  on  all  levels,  concerns 
desirable  planning  and  administration,  offers  constructive  illustra- 
tions and  suggestions  of  recreation  possibilities  under  government 
sponsorship  and  indicates  suitable  forms  of  publicity  leading  to 
favorable  public  relations  in  the  field  of  recreation. 

cl81a-cl81b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 
REGIONAL  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  each. 

SOUTH.  Fee,  $12.00  each. 

Mr.  Cupp.  15  assignments  each. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  South  in  terms  of  natural  resources,  human 
resources,  and  culture,  with  emphasis  upon  regional  planning. 

*cl92.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

CRIMINOLOGY.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Mr.  Cupp.  25  assignments. 

The  principles  of  criminology  and  penology  with  emphasis  on 
psycho-sociological  factors;  study  of  historical  and  contemporary 
theory  and  practice. 

Rural  Sociology 

cl02.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Fee,  $18.00. 

Professor  Hobbs.  25  assignments. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  rural  community,  considering 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  farm  life,  rural  health,  sani- 
tation and  social  institutions. 


*Not  available  before  January,  1954. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  OFFERED  BY 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COLLEGE 

EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

(Applications  for  these  courses  should  be  sent  directly  to  that  institution.) 

Agriculture 

Course  Credit 

A.  I.  310,  Animal  Nutrition  1 3  Term  Hours 

A.  I.  361,  Animal  Nutrition  II 3  Term  Hours 

Hort.  303,  Vegetable  Gardening 3  Term  Hours 

Hort.  313,  Home  Floriculture  3  Term  Hours 

Poul.  101,  General  Poultry  3  Term  Hours 

Poul.  333,  Poultry  Nutrition  3  Term  Hours 

Poul.  401,  Poultry  Diseases  3  Term  Hours 

Agricultural  Economics — Rural  Sociology 

Agr.  Econ.  303,  Farm  Management  1 3  Term  Hours 

Rural  Soc.  201,  Social  Problems  of  Rural  Life 3  Term  Hours 

Architecture 

Arch.  321,  History  of  Architecture,  1 3  Term  Hours 

Arch.  322,  History  of  Architecture,  II 3  Term  Hours 

Arch.  323,  History  of  Architecture,  III 3  Term  Hours 

Education 

Ed.  303,  Educational   Psychology   3  Term  Hours 

Ed.  304,  Educational   Psychology    3  Term  Hours 

Ed.  344,  Secondary  Education   3  Term  Hours 

Ed.  476,  Psychology  of  Adolescence  3  Term  Hours 

Economics 

Econ.  301,  General  Economics  3  Term  Hours 

Econ.  302,  General  Economics  3  Term  Hours 

Econ.  303,  General  Economics 3  Term  Hours 

Econ.  407,  Business  Law  3  Term  Hours 

Statistics 

Stat.  361,  Industrial  Statistics  3  Term  Hours 

English 

Eng.  101,  Composition 3  Term  Hours 

Eng.  102,  Composition  3  Term  Hours 

Eng.  103,  Composition  3  Term  Hours 

Eng.  211,  Business  English  3  Term  Hours 

Eng.  265,  American  Literature  1 3  Term  Hours 

Eng.  266,  American  Literature  II 3  Term  Hours 

Eng.  Ex.  374,  North  Carolina  Literature  3  Term  Hours 

English  Review  No  Credit 

Geology 

Geol.  120A,  Physical  Geology  3  Term  Hours 

Geol.  Ex.  207A,  Physical  Geography 3  Term  Hours 

Geol.  Ex.  207B,  Physical  Geography  3  Term  Hours 
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History 

Course  Credit 

Hist.  101,  American  Economic  History  to  1789  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  102,  American  Economic  History,  1789-1865 3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  103,  American  Economic  History  Since  1865  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  211,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  212,  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  Civil  War  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  213,  The  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Civil 

War  to  the  Fair  Deal   3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  221,  Modern  European  History,  1500-1815 3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  222,  Modern  European  History,  1815-1870 3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  223,  Contemporary  Europe  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  306,  History  of  North  Carolina 3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  Ex.  310,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  South  3  Term  Hours 
Hist.  Ex.  311,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  South  3  Term  Hours 
Hist.  Ex.  312,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  South  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  320,  American  Biography   3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  360,  Recent  History  of  the  U.  S 3  Term  Hours 

Political  Science 

Pol.  Sc.  211,  American  Government   3  Term  Hours 

Pol.  Sc.  212,  State  Government  and  Administration  3  Term  Hours 

Pol.  Sc.  213,  Municipal  Government  and  Administration  3  Term  Hours 

Engineering 

I.  E.  206,  Industrial  Organization  and  Management  3  Term  Hours 

Introduction  to  Ceramic  Engineering  No  Credit 

Cer.  E.  202,  Ceramic  Materials  3  Term  Hours 

Cer.  E.  301,  Drying  Fundamentals  and  Practice  3  Term  Hours 

Metal  Enamels  No  Credit 

Ceramic  Whiteware  Bodies No  Credit 

Cer.  E.  401,   Pyrometry   1  Term  Hour 

M.  E.    101,  102,  103,  Engineering  Drawing 2,  4,  6,  Term  Hours 

M.  E.  201,  Descriptive   Geometry   2  Term  Hours 

H.  E.  Ex.  101,  Accidents  and  Their  Prevention  3  Term  Hours 

Mathematics 

Math.  101,  College  Algebra  4  Term  Hours 

Math.  102,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  4  Term  Hours 

Math.  103,  Analytical  Geometry  6  Term  Hours 

Math.  Ill,  Mathematics  for  Agriculture  and  Textile 

Students  4  Term  Hours 

Math.  112,  Mathematics  for  Agriculture  and  Textile 

Students  4  Term  Hours 

Math.  123,  Analytical  Geometry  4  Term  Hours 

Math.  201,  Calculus  I 4  Term  Hours 

Math.  202,  Calculus  II 4  Term  Hours 

Math.  211,  Calculus  A 3  Term  Hours 

Math.  212,  Calculus  B 3  Term  Hours 

Math.  303,  Calculus  III 4  Term  Hours 

Math.  313,  Calculus  C 3  Term  Hours 

Review  of  Elementary  Algebra No  Credit 

Solid  Geometry  No  Credit 

Textiles 

Tex.  108A,  Textile  Principles  - 3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  108B,  Textile  Principles  2  Term  Hours 

Tex.  203,  Textile  Yarns  „ 2  Term  Hours 

Tex.  206A,  Yarn  Manufacture  II 3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  206B,  Yarn  Manufacture  II 2  Term  Hours 

Tex.  207A,  Yarn  Manufacture  II.  - 3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  207B,  Yarn  Manufacture  II 2  Term  Hours 
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Course  Credit 

Tex.  237,  Fabric  Structure    2  Term  Hours 

Tex.  261,  Knitting  1 2  Term  Hours 

Tex.  307A,  Yarn  Manufacture  III 3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  307B,  Yarn  Manufacture  III 2  Term  Hours 

Tex.  308A,  Yarn  Manufacture  III 3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  308B.  Yarn  Manufacture  III 2  Term  Hours 

Tex.  341,  Fabric  Design  and  Analysis  1 3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  342,  Fabric  Design  and  Analysis  II 3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  345,  Fabric   Technology   3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  455,  Color  in  Woven  Design  3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  477,  Hosiery  Manufacturing  3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  490A,  Synthetics  1 3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  490B,  Synthetics  1 2  Term  Hours 

Practical  Technical  Correspondence  Courses 

Building  and  Estimating  Practical  Courses 

Land  Surveying  Practical  Courses 

Modern  Languages 

M.  L.  101,  Elementary  French  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  102,  Elementary  French  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  201,  French  Prose  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  311,  Introductory  Scientific  French 3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  105,  Elementary  Spanish  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  106,  Elementary  Spanish  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  207,  Span:sh  Prose  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  208,  Spanish  Prose  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  209,  Spanish  Prose:  Hispano-America  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  317,  Technical  Spanish  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  103,  Elementary   German   3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  104,  Elementary  German  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  204,  German  Prose   3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  314,  Introductory  Scientific  German  3  Term  Hours 

Psychology 

Psy.  200,  Introduction  to  Psychology  3  Term  Hours 

Psy.  302,  Psychology  of  Personality  and  Adjustment  3  Term  Hours 

Psy.  303,  Educational  Psychology  3  Term  Hours 

Psy.  304,  Educational  Psychology  3  Term  Hours 

Psy.  476,  Psychology  of  Adolescence  3  Term  Hours 

Social  Studies 

S.  S.  101,  Contemporory  Civilization  3  Term  Hours 

S.  S.  102,  Contemporary  Civilization  3  Term  Hours 

S.  S.  103,  Contemporary   Civilization   3  Term  Hours 
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Zool.  Ex.  108,  Heredity  and  Eugenics  3  Term  Hours 

For  further  information  write  to  the  College  Extension  Division, 
North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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other  library  material.  An  annual  tournament  is  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  Carolina  Dramatic  Association. 

Extension  Class  Instruction.  Late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Satur- 
day classes  are  organized  wherever  enough  enrollments  to  cover  expenses 
are  secured.  Courses  of  both  a  vocational  and  cultural  nature  are  offered, 
with  college  credit,  if  desired. 

Institute  of  Opera.  In  addition  to  offering  training  opportunities,  the 
Institute,  in  collaboration  with  the  Grass  Roots  Opera  Company,  sched- 
ules public  performances  of  some  of  the  best  known  operas,  sung  in 
English.  Members  of  the  staff  are  available  for  concert  and  club  engage- 
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Interscholastic  Activities.  In  cooperation  with  several  University 
departments  and  state  agencies,  the  Division  conducts  annual  contests  in 
debating  and  academic  subjects.  The  High  School  World  Peace  Study  and 
Speaking  Program  is  administered  as  a  special  service  to  high  schools  in 
this  and  other  states. 

Lectures.  Popular  and  technical  lectures  and  readings  by  members 
the  faculty  are  arranged  for  schools,  clubs,  and  other  community  organ- 
izations. Lecture  courses  either  on  a  particular  subject  or  a  series  of  topics 
may  be  obtained.  An  extension  Bulletin  on  Program  Services  is  available. 

Library  Service.  Reading  courses,  books,  and  reference  materials  are 
lent  to  individuals  and  groups  interested  in  the  systematic  study  and 
discussion  of  literary,  historical,  social  and  other  subjects.  There  are 
available  about  one  hundred  outlines  for  study  suitable  for  women's  clubs 
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Music.  Concerts,  recitals,  and  other  musical  programs  are  available 
to  community  organizations.  A  program  of  music  appreciation  for  farm 
families  is  sponsored  cooperatively  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

Postgraduate  Courses.  In  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs,  programs  of  extension  instruction  are  conducted  both  on  and 
off  the  campus  for  doctors,  dentists,  health  offiicals,  nurses,  and  other 
professional  workers. 
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of  economic  and  social  conditions  in  North  Carolina,  is  sent  free  to  resi- 
dents of  the  state. 

For  information  about  any  of  the  above  services,  write  to  the  UNI- 
VERSITY EXTENSION  DIVISION,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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PURPOSE  AND  POLICY 

By  Oscar  K.  Merritt,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

Business  Man,  Originator  of  this  Program. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools  today,  tomorrow  must  take 
over  the  leadership,  not  only  of  our  own  nation,  but  to  a  large  extent  of 
the  entire  world. 

Has  any  generation  ever  faced  so  great  a  responsibility? 

Are  we  giving  our  young  people  the  information  and  training  they 
will  need? 

The  purpose  of  this  Program  is  to  stimulate  interest  and  furnish  in- 
formation on  the  problems  of  World  Peace.  We  aim  to  reach  not  only 
high  school  pupils,  but  through  them  the  masses  of  our  people,  upon 
whose  collective  conviction  eventual  World  Peace  must  hinge. 
"The  sum  total  of  the  common  sense  of  the 
common  people  is  the  greatest  and  sound- 
est force  on  earth." — Thomas  Jefferson. 
High  schools  are  in  position  to  lead  public  thinking  in  their  com- 
munities. Therefore,  this  Program  of  study  and  public  speaking  on  World 
Peace  is  being  offered  to  the  high  schools  of  our  State  and  the  nation. 

The  Program  supports  no  one  controversial  thesis,  but  presents  various 
points  of  view  in  unbiased  consideration. 

All  persons  and  organizations  desiring  peace  are  invited  and  urged  to 
help  promote  this  Program  in  the  high  schools  of  their  communities. 


"For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 

"Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales; 

"Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain'd  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 

"Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro'  the  thunder-storm; 

"Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

"There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law." 

From  Locksley  Hall 

By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 


FOREWORD 

The  University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  Eighth  Annual  High  School  World 
Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program.  This  Program  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  study  and  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of 
building  and  maintaining  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Two  hundred  and  three  high  schools  took  part  in  the  Program  of 
1946-47  on  the  subject:  "Is  World  Government  the  Path  to  Peace?";  189 
high  schools  participated  in  the  Program  of  1947-48  on  the  subject:  "How 
Can  the  United  Nations  Be  Strengthened?";  182  high  schools  took  part 
on  the  Program  of  1948-49  on  the  subject:  "What  is  the  Responsibility  of 
the  United  States  in  World  Affairs?". 

Two  hundred  high  schools  participated  in  the  Program  of  1949-50 
on  the  subject:  "Building  World  Peace  in  the  Atomic  Age:  What  Are 
the  Responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
the  Atlantic  Pact?";  192  high  schools  took  part  in  the  Program  of  1950-51 
on  the  subject:  "How  Can  We  Help  to  Build  World  Peace  in  the  Atomic 
Age?";  223  high  schools  took  part  in  the  Program  of  1951-52  on  the  sub- 
ject: "Building  World  Peace:  What  Is  the  Responsibility  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Light  of  Communist  Aggression?";  and  244  high  schools 
participated  in  the  Program  of  1952-53  on  the  subject:  "Building  World 
Peace:  What  Have  Been  the  Achievements  and  What  Are  the  Prospects 
of  the  United  Nations?" 

The  central  topic  for  this  year's  Program  is:  "Building  World  Peace: 
How  Can  the  United  Nations  Prevent  Communist  Aggression  and  Prep- 
aration for  Aggression?"  Various  responsible  points  of  view  are  out- 
lined in  the  articles  carried  in  the  bulletin  and  in  the  references  listed 
in  the  bibliography.  The  individual  students  should  study  all  of  the 
material  available  and  should  present  in  their  speeches  their  own  re- 
spective points  of  view  on  the  subject  for  the  year. 

This  Program  has  received  endorsement  by  various  organizations, 
including  the  N.  C.  Bar  Association,  the  N.  C.  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  the  N.  C.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  by  public  officials,  including  three  Governors 
of  North  Carolina  and  two  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction; 
and  by  the  N.  C.  General  Assembly  of  1947. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  to  Oscar  K.  Merritt,  originator  and  gen- 
erous supporter  of  the  Program;  to  S.  R.  Levering,  who  has  contributed 
a  special  article  for  the  bulletin;  and  to  the  publishers  and  authors  who 
have  kindly  granted  permission  for  the  reproduction  of  previously  pub- 
lished articles. 

The  attention  of  all  interested  in  world  peace  is  invited  to  the  Rules 
and  Suggestions  which  outline  generally  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  making  this  Program  successful. 

E.  R.  Rankin, 

Director  of  the  Program 


RULES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  This  Program  is  open  to  all  high  schools  that  will  conduct  it  in 
accord  with  its  basic  intent  and  principles. 

2.  The  Program  shall  be  sponsored  in  each  high  school  either  by  the 
school  itself  or  by  a  suitable  organization  or  individual  acceptable  to 
the  local  school  administration. 

3.  The  high  school  principal  shall  appoint  one  member  of  the  faculty 
as  supervisor  of  the  Program  in  the  school.  It  is  suggested  that  the  super- 
visor be  assisted  by  a  committee  representing  the  school  administration, 
the  sponsor,  and  the  student  body. 

4.  Each  participating  high  school  shall  encourage  as  many  as  possible 
of  its  students  to  study  the  literature  available  and  to  write  speeches  on 
the  subject  specified. 

5.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Peace  Handbook  be  assigned 
for  special  study  or  as  a  special  project  in  connection  with  suitable  high 
school  courses.  The  vast  majority  of  the  participating  high  schools  have 
used  the  Peace  Handbook  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing courses:  English,  History,  Social  Studies,  Public  Speaking,  Govern- 
ment, Sociology,  Civics,  and  Dramatics. 

6.  Each  school  shall  select,  by  fair  and  suitable  methods,  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  six  of  its  students  to  speak  in  a  final  public  local 
contest.  This  selection  is  usually  based  first  on  required  papers  on  the 
subject  and  second  on  speaking  ability  of  the  students. 

7.  Each  speech  shall  be  not  less  than  6  minutes  nor  more  than  12 
minutes  in  length. 

8.  Each  contestant  shall  prepare  and  deliver  his  own  speech.  He  shall 
be  entitled  to  oral  assistance  in  preparation  of  the  speech  and  in  prac- 
ticing delivery,  and  may  use  materials  from  any  source  available.  All 
speeches  must  be  the  original  composition  of  the  individual  student,  and 
all  quoted  materials  must  be  duly  acknowledged.  Contestants  are  usually 
permitted  to  have  their  papers  before  them  as  they  speak. 

9.  Each  high  school  administration  and  each  sponsor  should  enlist 
the  aid  of  local  churches,  civic  organizations,  the  press,  radio,  and  all 
other  suitable  mediums  to  publicize  the  contest. 

10.  The  final  public  speaking  contest  in  each  school  shall  be  held  at 
the  earliest  convenient  date  within  the  school  year  1953-54.  (The  contest 
date  is  left  flexible  to  accommodate  the  Peace  Program  to  use  in  con- 
nection with  courses  of  study.) 

11.  The  winner  in  each  contest  shall  be  selected  by  a  suitable  com- 
mittee of  judges. 

12.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division  at  Chapel 
Hill  shall  supervise  the  Program  and  serve  as  a  "clearing  house,"  pre- 
paring and  distributing  background  materials  and  ordering  for  the  spon- 
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sors  the  "World  Peace"  Gold  Keys  to  be  presented  to  the  winners.  (Addi- 
tional "clearing  houses"  may  be  set  up  in  other  states.) 

13.  Each  registering  school  shall  fill  out  the  proper  registration  blank 
and  send  it,  accompanied  by  the  registration  fee  ($5.00  for  North  Caro- 
lina schools  and  $7.50  for  schools  outside  North  Carolina)  to  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division  at  Chapel  Hill.  For  this  fee  the  Extension 
Division  will  supply  the  school  with  20  copies  of  the  Handbook  and  the 
"World  Peace"  Gold  Key.  From  various  adult  civic  clubs  or  other  groups 
in  the  city  or  county,  sponsors  can  be  secured  readily  in  most  instances 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  sponsors  will  provide  the  fee.  At  the  same  time, 
the  school  can  pay  the  registration  fee  from  its  own  activity  fund.  In  any 
event,  the  interest  of  adult  clubs  and  other  groups  and  organizations 
within  the  community  is  to  be  enlisted  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

14.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking  contest,  each  school  shall  send 
to  the  University  Extension  Division  at  Chapel  Hill  a  report  of  results, 
giving  the  name  of  the  winner,  the  estimated  attendance,  the  number  of 
speakers,  and  a  copy  of  the  winning  speech. 

15.  While  it  is  contemplated  that  this  contest  ends  when  a  winner  has 
been  designated  for  each  high  school,  continued  competition  may  be 
held  whenever  desired,  among  winners  from  various  high  schools.  Rules 
and  awards  for  any  such  additional  contests  shall  be  arranged  by  those 
conducting  them. 

16.  The  school  administration  and  the  sponsor  shall  use  all  suitable 
means  for  publicizing  the  results  of  the  contest,  such  as  having  out- 
standing speeches  published  in  full  in  the  local  press  and  broadcast  over 
the  radio.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  arrange  for  the  contestants 
to  deliver  their  speeches  before  various  local  adult  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. 

17.  At  the  public  contest,  the  presiding  officer  should  explain  the 
primary  objective  of  the  Program. 

18.  It  is  felt  that,  in  the  judging  of  speeches,  consideration  should  be 
given  particularly  to  content,  organization,  and  delivery.  As  a  very 
general  guide,  it  is  suggested:  (1)  that  the  judges  place  50  per  cent  value 
on  content  of  the  speech  (with  emphasis  on  logical,  well-thought  out 
material  directly  related  to  the  subject) :  (2)  that  they  place  25  per  cent 
value  on  organization  of  material  (with  emphasis  on  logical  and  literary 
arrangement) ;  and  (3)  that  they  place  25  per  cent  value  on  delivery. 

19.  The  "World  Peace"  Gold  Key  should  be  presented  to  the  winner 
immediately  after  the  decision  has  been  announced. 

20.  In  so  far  as  local  methods  of  procedure  are  concerned,  these  rules 
may  be  revised,  when  necessary,  to  fit  the  local  situation. 

NOTE:  The  registration  fees  paid  by  the  local  sponsors  do  not  cover 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Program.  The  deficit  is  underwritten  and  paid 
by  the  High  School  World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program,  Inc.,  a 
non-profit  corporation  whose  officers  and  directors  are  business  men 
of  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 


ENDORSEMENT  BY  GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  B.  UMSTEAD 

To  High  School  Principals  and  Teachers: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  through  its  Exten- 
sion Division  is  sponsoring  its  Eighth  Annual  High  School  World  Peace 
Study  and  Speaking  Program.  The  subject  for  discussion  this  year  will 
be,  "Building  World  Peace:  How  Can  the  United  Nations  Prevent  Com- 
munist Aggression  and  Preparation  for  Aggression?" 

The  purpose  of  this  annual  program  from  the  beginning  has  been  to 
encourage  high  school  students  of  the  State  to  study  and  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  attaining  and  maintaining  world  peace.  In  my  opinion, 
the  1953  subject  is  timely,  important,  and  worthy  of  study  by  every 
high  school  student. 

The  United  Nations  and  our  great  Nation  are  wrestling  with  this 
very  problem  of  preventing  Communist  aggression.  The  success  or  fail- 
ure of  these  efforts  should  concern  every  North  Carolinian.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  issues  involved  be  thoroughly  studied  and  discussed 
in  our  public  schools. 

I  am  pleased  to  endorse  this  program  and  to  commend  to  the  high 
school  students  of  North  Carolina  this  opportunity  to  acquire  a  personal 
knowledge  of  this  timely  and  important  subject. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Umstead, 
August  5,  1953  Governor  of  North  Carolina 

ENDORSEMENT  BY  STATE  SUPT.  CHAS.  F.  CARROLL 

To  High  School  Principals  and  Teachers 
Greetings: 

In  the  interest  of  building  world  peace  I  commend  for  consideration 
by  your  students  the  subject  selected  for  discussion  in  the  High  School 
World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program  for  the  1953-54  school  year. 
The  specific  subject  is,  "Building  World  Peace:  How  Can  the  United 
Nations  Prevent  Communist  Aggression  and  Preparation  for  Aggression?" 
As  you  and  your  students  unravel  the  many  fruitful  possibilities  inherent 
in  this  topic  I  feel  confident  you  will  strengthen  your  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  world  problems.  You  will  likewise  develop  a  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  for  the  democratic  and  united  approach  with  which 
these  problems  are  being  considered. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  youth  equip  itself  with  intelligent 
questions  and  answers  about  world  affairs;  whenever  peace  is  achieved 
the  world  will  be  their  laboratory  for  experimentation  in  human  under- 
standing and  goodwill.  Certainly  this  opportunity  shall  not  be  theirs  until 
this  noble  idea  has  matured  in  value  among  the  concepts  which  they 
personally  cherish  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  all  mankind.  In  my 
opinion,  world  peace  shall  be  wrought  with  intelligence.  It  is  with  that 
conviction  that  I  endorse  this  Program. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 

Cordially  yours, 
Chas.  F.  Carroll 
August  26,  1953  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


ENDORSEMENT  BY  THE  N.C.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

A  joint  Resolution  Endorsing  a  "High  School  World  Peace  Speaking 
Program"  in  the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina. 

Whereas,  it  is  realized  that  public  discussion  of  proposals  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  a  just  and  adequate  system  under  which  the  peoples 
of  the  world  may  live  in  peace  by  and  under  the  law  is  of  primary  im- 
portance to  the  world  today;  and 

Whereas,  a  "High  School  World  Peace  Speaking  Program"  is  being 
conducted  in  the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  which  program  has  for  its 
purpose  the  stimulating  of  interest  in  world  peace  among  the  masses  of 
our  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  program  is  being  conducted  in  more  than  two  hun- 
dred High  Schools  in  North  Carolina  this  year,  thereby  reaching  thou- 
sands of  our  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  "High  School  World  Peace  Speaking  Program"  was 
Organized  by  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  is  a  non-profit  enterprise 
which  has  been  officially  endorsed  by  the  North  Carolina  League  of 
Municipalities,  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Parents  and  Teachers  Association,  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  by  many  civic  and  religious  organizations  and  by  Gov- 
ernor R.  Gregg  Cherry;  Now,  Therefore 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  1:  That  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  commends 
the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina,  the  Extension  Division  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  school  teachers  of  our  State  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  and  encouraging  the  said  "High  School  World  Peace  Speak- 
ing Program"  and  all  public  spirited  citizens  who  have  lent  their  assist- 
ance toward  the  success  of  this  movement  and  commends  the  same  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  State  and  to  all  peoples  interested  in  an  early 
establishment  of  a  just  and  permanent  world  peace. 

Section  2.  That  this  resolution  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification.  (Joint  Resolution  H.  R.  945,  Ratified  April  5, 
1947.) 


THE  CHANCE  FOR  PEACE 

(An  address  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  16,  1953.) 

In  this  spring  of  1953  the  free  world  weighs  one  question  above  all 
others:  the  chance  for  a  just  peace  for  all  peoples. 

To  weigh  this  chance  is  to  summon  instantly  to  mind  another  recent 
moment  of  great  decision.  It  came  with  that  yet  more  hopeful  spring  of 
1945,  bright  with  promise  of  victory  and  of  freedom.  The  hope  of  all 
just  men  in  that  moment  too  was  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  eight  years  that  have  passed  have  seen  that  hope  waver,  grow 
dim,  and  almost  die.  And  the  shadow  of  fear  again  has  darkly  lengthened 
across  the  world. 

Today  the  hope  of  free  men  remains  stubborn  and  brave,  but  it  is 
sternly  disciplined  by  experience.  It  shuns  not  only  all  crude  counsel 
of  despair  but  also  the  self-deceit  of  easy  illusion.  It  weighs  the  chance 
for  peace  with  sure,  clear  knowledge  of  what  happened  to  the  vain  hope 
of  1945. 

In  that  spring  of  victory  the  soldiers  of  the  Western  Allies  met  the 
soldiers  of  Russia  in  the  center  of  Europe.  They  were  triumphant  com- 
rades in  arms.  Their  peoples  shared  the  joyous  prospect  of  building,  in 
honor  of  their  dead,  the  only  fitting  monument — an  age  of  just  peace. 
All  these  war- weary  peoples  shared  too  this  concrete,  decent  purpose: 
to  guard  vigilantly  against  the  domination  ever  again  of  any  part  of 
the  world  by  a  single,  unbridled  aggressive  power. 

This  common  purpose  lasted  an  instant  and  perished.  The  nations 
of  the  world  divided  to  follow  two  distinct  roads. 

The  United  States  and  our  valued  friends,  the  other  free  nations, 
chose  one  road. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  chose  another. 

The  Road  Followed  by  the  United  States 

The  way  chosen  by  the  United  States  was  plainly  marked  by  a  few 
clear  precepts,  which  govern  its  conduct  in  world  affairs. 

First:  No  people  on  earth  can  be  held,  as  a  people,  to  be  an  enemy, 
for  all  humanity  shares  the  common  hunger  for  peace  and  fellowship 
and  justice. 

Second:  No  nation's  security  and  well-being  can  be  lastingly  achieved 
in  isolation  but  only  in  effective  cooperation  with  fellow-nations. 

Third:  Any  nation's  right  to  a  form  of  government  and  an  economic 
system  of  its  own  choosing  is  inalienable. 

Fourth:  Any  nation's  attempt  to  dictate  to  other  nations  their  form  of 
government  is  indefensible. 

And  fifth:  A  nation's  hope  of  lasting  peace  cannot  be  firmly  based 
upon  any  race  in  armaments  but  rather  upon  just  relations  and  honest 
understanding  with  all  other  nations. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  de- 
fined the  way  they  proposed  to  follow,  through  the  aftermath  of  war, 
toward  true  peace. 

This  way  was  faithful  to  the  spirit  that  inspired  the  United  Nations: 
to  prohibit  strife,  to  relieve  tensions,  to  banish  fears.  This  way  was  to 
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control  and  to  reduce  armaments.  This  way  was  to  allow  all  nations  to 
devote  their  energies  and  resources  to  the  great  and  good  tasks  of  healing 
the  war's  wounds,  of  clothing  and  feeding  and  housing  the  needy,  of  per- 
fecting a  just  political  life,  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  own  free  toil. 

The  Road  Followed  by  the  Soviet  Union 

The  Soviet  government  held  a  vastly  different  vision  of  the  future. 

In  the  world  of  its  design,  security  was  to  be  found,  not  in  mutual 
trust  and  mutual  aid  but  in  force:  huge  armies,  subversion,  rule  of  neigh- 
bor nations.  The  goal  was  power  superiority  at  all  cost.  Security  was  to 
be  sought  by  denying  it  to  all  others. 

The  result  has  been  tragic  for  the  world  and,  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  has  also  been  ironic. 

The  amassing  of  Soviet  power  alerted  free  nations  to  a  new  danger 
of  aggression.  It  compelled  them  in  self-defense  to  spend  unprecedented 
money  and  energy  for  armaments.  It  forced  them  to  develop  weapons  of 
war  now  capable  of  inflicting  instant  and  terrible  punishment  upon  any 
aggressor. 

It  inspired  them — and  let  none  doubt  this — to  attain  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  will  beyond  the  power  of  propaganda  or  pressure  to  break, 
now  or  ever. 

There  remained,  however,  one  thing  essentially  unchanged  and  un- 
affected by  Soviet  conduct:  the  readiness  of  the  free  nations  to  welcome 
sincerely  any  genuine  evidence  of  peaceful  purpose  enabling  all  peoples 
again  to  resume  their  common  quest  of  just  peace. 

The  free  nations,  most  solemnly  and  repeatedly,  have  assured  the 
Soviet  Union  that  their  firm  association  has  never  had  any  aggressive 
purpose  whatsoever.  Soviet  leaders,  however,  have  seemed  to  persuade 
themselves,  or  tried  to  persuade  their  people,  otherwise. 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Soviet  Union  itself  has  shared 
and  suffered  the  very  fears  it  has  fostered  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  has  been  the  way  of  life  forged  by  eight  years  of  fear  and  force. 

What  can  the  world,  or  any  nation  in  it,  hope  for  if  no  turning  is 
found  on  this  dread  road? 

A  Life  of  Fear 

The  worst  to  be  feared  and  the  best  to  be  expected  can  be  simply 
stated. 

The  worst  is  atomic  war. 

The  best  would  be  this:  a  life  of  perpetual  fear  and  tension;  a  burden 
of  arms  draining  the  wealth  and  the  labor  of  all  peoples;  a  wasting  of 
strength  that  defies  the  American  system  or  the  Soviet  system  or  any 
system  to  achieve  true  abundance  and  happiness  for  the  peoples  of  this 
earth. 

Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship  launched,  every  rocket  fired 
signifies,  in  the  final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger  and  are  not 
fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed. 

The  Costs  of  a  World  in  Arms 
This  world  in  arms  is  not  spending  money  alone. 
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It  is  spending  the  sweat  of  its  laborers,  the  genuis  of  its  scientists, 
the  hopes  of  its  children. 

The  cost  of  one  modern  heavy  bomber  is  this:  a  modern  brick  school 
in  more  than  30  cities. 

It  is  two  electric  power  plants,  each  serving  a  town  of  60,000  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  two  fine,  fully  equipped  hospitals. 

It  is  some  50  miles  of  concrete  highway. 

We  pay  for  a  single  fighter  plane  with  a  half  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

We  pay  for  a  single  destroyer  with  new  homes  that  could  have  housed 
more  than  8,000  people. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  the  best  way  of  life  to  be  found  on  the  road  the 
world  has  been  taking. 

This  is  not  a  way  of  life  at  all,  in  any  true  sense.  Under  the  cloud  of 
threatening  war,  it  is  humanity  hanging  from  a  cross  of  iron. 

These  plain  and  cruel  truths  define  the  peril  and  point  the  hope 
that  comes  with  this  spring  of  1953. 

This  is  one  of  those  times  in  the  affairs  of  nations  when  the  gravest 
choices  must  be  made,  if  there  is  to  be  a  turning  toward  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace. 

It  is  a  moment  that  calls  upon  the  governments  of  the  world  to  speak 
their  intentions  with  simplicity  and  with  honesty. 

It  calls  upon  them  to  answer  the  question  that  stirs  the  hearts  of  all 
sane  men:  is  there  no  other  way  the  world  may  live? 

Beginning  of  a  New  Era 

The  world  knows  that  an  era  ended  with  the  death  of  Joseph  Stalin. 
The  extraordinary  30-year  span  of  his  rule  saw  the  Soviet  Empire 
expand  to  reach  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  finally  to  dom- 
inate 800  million  souls. 

The  Soviet  system  shaped  by  Stalin  and  his  predecessors  was  born 
of  one  World  War.  It  survived  with  stubborn  and  often  amazing  courage 
a  second  World  War.  It  has  lived  to  threaten  a  third. 

Now  a  new  leadership  has  assumed  power  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Its 
links  to  the  past,  however  strong,  cannot  bind  it  completely.  Its  future 
is,  in  great  part,  its  own  to  make. 

This  new  leadership  confronts  a  free  world  aroused,  as  rarely  in  its 
history,  by  the  will  to  stay  free. 

This  free  world  knows,  out  of  the  bitter  wisdom  of  experience,  that 
vigilance  and  sacrifice  are  the  price  of  liberty. 

It  knows  that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  imperatively  demands 
the  unity  of  purpose  and  action  made  possible  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  embracing  a  European  Defense  Community. 

It  knows  that  Western  Germany  deserves  to  be  a  free  and  equal 
partner  in  this  community  and  that  this,  for  Germany,  is  the  only  safe 
way  to  full,  final  unity. 

It  knows  that  aggression  in  Korea  and  in  southeast  Asia  are  threats 
to  the  whole  free  community  to  be  met  by  united  action. 

This  is  the  kind  of  free  world  which  then  new  Soviet  leadership 
confronts.  It  is  a  world  that  demands  and  expects  the  fullest  respect  of 
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its  rights  and  interests.  It  is  a  world  that  will  always  accord  the  same 
respect  to  all  others. 

So  the  new  Soviet  leadership  now  has  a  precious  opportunity  to 
awaken,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the  point  of  peril  reached  and  to 
help  turn  the  tide  of  history. 

Will  it  do  this? 

We  do  not  yet  know.  Recent  statements  and  gestures  of  Soviet  lead- 
ers give  some  evidence  that  they  may  recognize  this  critical  moment. 

We  welcome  every  honest  act  of  peace. 

We  care  nothing  for  mere  rhetoric. 

We  are  only  for  sincerity  of  peaceful  purpose  attested  by  deeds.  The 
opportunities  for  such  deeds  are  many.  The  performance  of  a  great 
number  of  them  waits  upon  no  complex  protocol  but  upon  the  simple 
will  to  do  them.  Even  a  few  such  clear  and  specific  acts,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union's  signature  upon  an  Austrian  treaty  or  its  release  of  thous- 
ands of  prisoners  still  held  from  World  War  II,  would  be  impressive 
signs  of  sincere  intent.  They  would  carry  a  power  of  persuasion  not  to 
be  matched  by  any  amount  of  oratory. 

Working  for  Peace 

This  we  do  know:  a  world  that  begins  to  witness  the  rebirth  of  trust 
among  nations  can  find  its  way  to  a  peace  that  is  neither  partial  nor 
punitive. 

With  all  who  will  work  in  good  faith  toward  such  a  peace,  we  are 
ready,  with  renewed  resolve,  to  strive  to  redeem  the  near-lost  hopes 
of  our  day. 

The  first  great  step  along  this  way  must  be  the  conclusion  of  an 
honorable  armistice  in  Korea. 

This  means  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  prompt 
initiation  of  political  discussions  leading  to  the  holding  of  free  elections 
in  a  united  Korea. 

It  should  mean,  no  less  importantly,  an  end  to  the  direct  and  indirect 
attacks  upon  the  security  of  Indochina  and  Malaya.  For  any  armistice 
in  Korea  that  merely  released  aggressive  armies  to  attack  elsewhere 
would  be  a  fraud. 

We  seek,  throughout  Asia  as  throughout  the  world,  a  peace  that  is 
true  and  total. 

Out  of  this  can  grow  a  still  wider  task — the  achieving  of  just  political 
settlements  for  the  other  serious  and  specific  issues  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

None  of  these  issues,  great  or  small,  is  insoluble — given  only  the  will 
to  respect  the  rights  of  all  nations. 

Again  we  say:  the  United  States  is  ready  to  assume  its  just  part. 

We  have  already  done  all  within  our  power  to  speed  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  Austria,  which  will  free  that  country  from  economic  exploi- 
tation and  from  occupation  by  foreign  troops. 

We  are  ready  not  only  to  press  forward  with  the  present  plans  for 
closer  unity  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  but  also,  upon  that  founda- 
tion, to  strive  to  foster  a  broader  European  community,  conducive  to 
the  free  movement  of  persons,  of  trade,  and  of  ideas. 

This  community  would  include  a  free  and  united  Germany,  with  a 
government  based  upon  free  and  secret  elections. 
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This  free  community  and  the  full  independence  of  the  East  European 
nations  could  mean  the  end  of  the  present  unnatural  division  of  Europe. 

Reduction  of  Armaments 

As  progress  in  all  these  areas  strengthens  world  trust,  we  could  pro- 
ceed concurrently  with  the  next  great  work — the  reduction  of  the  burden 
of  armaments  now  weighing  upon  the  world.  To  this  end  we  would  wel- 
come and  enter  into  the  most  solemn  agreements.  These  could  properly 
include: 

1.  The  limitation,  by  absolute  number  or  by  agreed  international 
ratio,  of  the  sizes  of  the  military  and  security  forces  of  all  nations. 

2.  A  commitment  by  all  nations  to  set  an  agreed  limit  upon  that 
proportion  of  total  production  of  certain  strategic  materials  to  be  de- 
voted to  military  purposes. 

3.  International  control  of  atomic  energy  to  promote  its  use  for  peace- 
ful purposes  only  and  to  insure  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons. 

4.  A  limitation  or  prohibition  of  other  categories  of  weapons  of  great 
destructiveness. 

5.  The  enforcement  of  all  these  agreed  limitations  and  prohibitions  by 
adequate  safeguards,  including  a  practical  system  of  inspection  under 
the  United  Nations. 

The  details  of  such  disarmament  programs  are  manifestly  critical  and 
complex.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other  nation  can  properly 
claim  to  possess  a  perfect,  immutable  formula.  But  the  formula  matters 
less  than  the  faith — the  good  faith  without  which  no  formula  can  work 
justly  and  effectively. 

A  New  Kind  of  War 

The  fruit  of  success  in  all  these  tasks  would  present  the  world  with 
the  greatest  task,  and  the  greatest  opportunity,  of  all.  It  is  this:  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  energies,  the  resources,  and  the  imaginations  of  all  peace- 
ful nations  to  a  new  kind  of  war.  This  would  be  a  declared  total  war, 
not  upon  any  human  enemy  but  upon  the  brute  forces  of  poverty  and 
need. 

The  peace  we  seek,  founded  upon  decent  trust  and  cooperative  effort 
among  nations,  can  be  fortified,  not  by  weapons  of  war,  but  by  wheat 
and  by  cotton,  by  milk  and  by  wool,  by  meat  and  by  timber  and  by  rice. 
These  are  words  that  translate  into  every  language  on  earth.  These  are 
needs  that  challenge  this  world  in  arms. 

This  idea  of  a  just  and  peaceful  world  is  not  new  or  strange  to  us.  It 
inspired  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  initiate  the  European  Recov- 
ery Program  in  1947.  That  program  was  prepared  to  treat,  with  like  and 
equal  concern,  the  needs  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

We  are  prepared  to  reaffirm,  with  the  most  concrete  evidence,  our 
readiness  to  help  build  a  world  in  which  all  peoples  can  be  productive 
and  prosperous. 

This  Government  is  ready  to  ask  its  people  to  join  with  all  nations 
in  devoting  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  savings  achieved  by  disarma- 
ment to  a  fund  for  world  aid  and  reconstruction.  The  purposes  of  this 
great  work  would  be  to  help  other  peoples  to  develop  the  underdeveloped 
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areas  of  the  world,  to  stimulate  profitable  and  fair  world  trade,  to 
assist  all  peoples  to  know  the  blessings  of  productive  freedom. 

The  monuments  to  this  new  kind  of  war  would  be  these:  roads  and 
schools,   hospitals   and  homes,  food   and  health. 

We  are  ready,  in  short,  to  dedicate  our  strength  to  serving  the  needs, 
rather  than  the  fears,  of  the  world. 

We  are  ready,  by  these  and  all  such  actions,  to  make  of  the  United 
Nations  an  institution  that  can  effectively  guard  the  peace  and  security 
of  all  peoples. 

I  know  of  nothing  I  can  add  to  make  plainer  the  sincere  purpose  of 
the  United  States. 

I  know  of  no  course,  other  than  that  marked  by  these  and  similar 
actions,  that  can  be  called  the  highway  of  peace. 

I  know  of  only  one  question  upon  which  progress  waits.  It  is  this: 

What  Is  the  Soviet  Union  Ready  to  Do? 

Whatever  the  answer  be,  let  it  be  plainly  spoken. 

Again  we  say:  the  hunger  for  peace  is  too  great,  the  hour  in  history 
too  late,  for  any  government  to  mock  men's  hopes  with  mere  words 
and  promises  and  gestures. 

The  test  of  truth  is  simple.  There  can  be  no  persuasion  but  by  deeds. 

Is  the  new  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  prepared  to  use  its  decisive 
influence  in  the  Communist  world,  including  control  of  the  flow  of  arms, 
to  bring  not  merely  an  expedient  truce  in  Korea  but  genuine  peace  in 
Asia? 

Is  it  prepared  to  allow  other  nations,  including  those  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  free  choice  of  their  own  forms  of  government? 

Is  it  prepared  to  act  in  concert  with  others  upon  serious  disarmament 
proposals  to  be  made  firmly  effective  by  stringent  U.N.  control  and 
inspection? 

If  not,  where  then  is  the  concrete  evidence  of  the  Soviet  Union's  con- 
cern for  peace? 

The  test  is  clear. 

There  is,  before  all  peoples,  a  precious  chance  to  turn  the  black  tide 
of  events.  If  we  failed  to  strive  to  seize  this  chance,  the  judgment  of 
future  ages  would  be  harsh  and  just. 

If  we  strive  but  fail  and  the  world  remains  armed  against  itself, 
it  at  least  need  be  divided  no  longer  in  its  clear  knowledge  of  who 
has  condemned  humankind  to  this  fate. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  States,  in  stating  these  proposals,  is  simple 
and  clear. 

These  proposals  spring,  without  ulterior  purpose  or  political  passion, 
from  our  calm  conviction  that  the  hunger  for  peace  is  in  the  hearts  of 
all  peoples — those  of  Russia  and  of  China  no  less  than  of  our  own  coun- 
try. 

They  conform  to  our  firm  faith  that  God  created  men  to  enjoy,  not 
destroy,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  their  own  toil. 

They  aspire  to  this:  the  lifting,  from  the  backs  and  from  the  hearts 
of  men,  of  their  burden  of  arms  and  of  fears,  so  that  they  may  find 
before  them  a  golden  age  of  freedom  and  peace. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  1,  1953,  as  carried  in  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  volume  28,  pages  402-405,  March  16,  1953.) 

I  suppose  that  the  United  Nations  at  the  present  time  is  going  through 
its  most  difficult  period.  Certainly,  I  hope  it  will  not  have  a  more  diffi- 
cult period.  We  had  its  launching  at  San  Francisco  nearly  eight  years 
ago,  in  which  I  had  the  opportunity  to  share.  At  that  time  the  United 
Nations  embodied  the  hopes  of  many  people  throughout  the  world — hopes 
that  were  to  a  large  degree  exaggerated  hopes.  It  is  almost  always  the 
case,  I  suppose,  when  a  new  organization  is  launched  that  it  carries  more 
hope  than  it  can,  in  fact,  support.  Certainly  that  was  the  case  with  the 
United  Nations.  Many  people  thought  that  the  United  Nations  was  auto- 
matically going  to  supply  the  answer  to  all  the  international  problems 
of  the  world  and  that  none  of  us  would  thereafter  have  to  carry  any 
burden  of  our  own.  Well,  of  course,  the  United  Nations  isn't  that  kind  of 
an  organization.  The  United  Nations  is  just  a  place  where  we  all  meet 
together  and  whatever  is  done  has  got  to  be  done  by  us  and  the  other 
nations  who  make  up  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations. 

A  Place  for  Collective  Work 

There  is  no  new  force  magically  brought  into  existence.  The  United 
Nations  is  merely  a  place  where  we  can  collectively  work  together  more 
effectively  than  if  we  each  work  separately. 

Now  the  United  Nations  was  launched  at  the  time  when  we  were 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  working  with  others.  The  name  "United 
Nations"  was,  of  course,  the  name  given  originally  to  a  military  alliance. 
It  was  organized  by  the  so-called  United  Nations  Declaration  which 
was  signed  on  January  2,  1942.  And  we  saw  that  through  that  alliance, 
through  working  together — there  were  then  45  nations  working  together 
— it  was  possible  to  achieve  results  which  we  could  not  have  achieved 
if  we  had  all  worked  separately.  Out  of  that  experience  of  working  to- 
gether to  win  a  terrible  and  desperate  war,  we  had  a  very  clear,  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  the  importance  of  unity.  And  so  the  thought 
was  why  not  preserve  that  unity  and  carry  it  on,  so  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  get  the  benefits  of  working  together?  That  was  the  simple 
thought,  really,  which  underlay  the  organization  at  San  Francisco 
eight  years  ago  of  the  United  Nations. 

Well,  as  I  say,  that  organization  at  its  inception  carried  many  hopes, 
many  exaggerated  hopes,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  period  of 
very  considerable  disillusion.  Today  there  are  some  people  who  believe 
that  the  United  Nations  does  not  really  serve  any  useful  purpose;  that 
we  had  better  wind  it  up.  That,  I  think,  represents  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  A  great 
majority  still  believe  that  the  United  Nations  is  a  worthwhile  experi- 
ment, but  their  faith  is  not  as  hot  and  burning  as  it  was  eight  years  ago. 

It  is  necessary,  I  think,  to  bring  people  to  a  better  understanding  of 
what  the  United  Nations  really  is;  what  it  can  do,  so  that  people  will  not 
continue  to  be  disillusioned  and  disappointed  by  expecting  from  the 
United  Nations  something  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  it 
cannot  do. 
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We  had  hoped  that  the  United  Nations  would  guarantee  all  of  us 
security.  Well,  article  43  of  the  Charter  was  set  up  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing under  the  Security  Council  military  contingents  from  the  various 
member  states  which  would  act  at  the  direction  of  the  Security  Council 
to  prevent  any  aggression.  That  article  has  never  been  operative  because 
the  veto  power  is  applicable  to  it.  The  Soviet  Union  has  never  permitted 
the  organization  of  those  military  contingents. 

When  the  attack  on  Korea  occurred,  it  was  possible  to  function  under 
the  Security  Council  at  first  because  the  Security  Council  at  the  mo- 
ment was  being  boycotted  by  Soviet  Russia.  It  was  possible,  as  a  result 
of  that  accident — I  guess  it  was  an  accident — to  get  through  a  resolution 
which  enabled  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  act  together  and  act 
promptly  to  repel  that  act  of  aggression.  After  that  initial  action  by  the 
Security  Council,  the  work  was  carried  on  through  the  Assembly  where 
there  was  a  great  wave  of  belief  that  we  had  at  last  found  the  answer  to 
international  aggression. 

But  as  that  effort  bogged  down  in  a  military  way,  and  as  it  became 
impossible  to  recruit  large  forces  from  any  country  other  than  the 
United  States,  gradually  disillusionment  arose  and  the  feeling  grew  that 
the  United  Nations  would  not,  in  fact,  be  able  to  provide  security.  And 
I  recall  that  in  1950 — I  was  then  a  delegate  at  the  United  Nations  As- 
sembly— we  had  the  so-called  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution  and  the  Peace 
Observation  Commission  Resolution,  which  were  designed  to  try  to  apply 
the  lessons  of  the  Korean  War  and  to  organize  the  Assembly,  where  there 
would  be  no  veto  power,  so  it  could  have  contingents  and  have  the  ma- 
chinery to  detect  aggression  promptly.  By  the  very  fact  that  it  could 
detect  aggression  promptly,  and  could  act  immediately  to  prevent  ag- 
gression, it  has  proved,  so  far  at  least,  very  difficult  to  give  any  substance 
to  those  two  major  resolutions  that  were  adopted  in  1950 — the  Uniting 
for  Peace  Resolution  and  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  Resolution, 
although  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  is  doing  some  work  today 
in  the  Balkan  areas,  particularly  in  Greece. 

Security  Through  Regional  Organization 

But  by  and  large  I  think  the  feeling  has  grown  that  security  may 
have  to  be  achieved  primarily  through  regional  organizations  which  are 
authorized  by  the  United  Nations  Charter,  but  which  to  some  extent 
function  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  United  Nations'  direct  authority. 
Consequently  we  have  had  a  series  of  regional  organizations  develop. 
There  was  the  Rio  Pact  for  the  Americas  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact — the  scope  of  which  has  been  extended  so  that  it  now  includes 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Then  we  negotiated — I  had  some  part  in  that — the 
Pacific  Security  Treaties  involving  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  We  had  the  signing  yesterday  of  the  pact  between 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia,  and  there  is  thought  of  creating  a  Mid- 
dle East  Organization. 

Well,  in  a  sense  you  may  say  that  involves  a  departure  from  the 
principles  and  the  hopes  that  are  embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. But  I  have  a  feeling  that  after  you  get  all  these  regional  organizations 
made — they  are  all  of  them  interlocking — and  you  finally  put  them  all 
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together,  you  may  end  up  with  just  about  what  is  contemplated  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

We  may  be  going  about  it  through  the  back  door,  but  as  long  as  we 
come  out  at  the  right  place  that  is  the  important  thing.  I  do  believe  that 
there  is  increasing  recognition  today  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
United  Nations  was  founded;  namely,  that  security  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
dependence. 

These  regional  associations  are  so  interlocking  and  more  and  more 
covering  different  areas  of  the  world,  so  that  now  you  have — I  don't 
know  how  many — I  suppose  about  40  of  the  nations  of  the  world  tied 
together  really  by  a  series  of  interlocking  regional  security  arrangements. 
That  is  actually  a  demonstration  of  the  basic  principle  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  a  realization  of  that  principle  in  the  ways  which  perhaps  are 
at  the  moment  most  practical,  having  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  veto 
power  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United  Nations  through  the  Security 
Council. 

Now  we  also  had  hopes  that  the  United  Nations  would  quickly 
realize  great  results  in  the  social  field  and  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 
Well,  there,  too,  have  been  gains,  and  there  have  been  delays,  if  not 
disappointments. 

The  United  Nations  developed  and  adopted  without  dissent  in  Paris 
in  1948 — very  largely  Mrs.  Roosevelt  contributed  to  that  result;  we  were 
together  at  that  time  in  Paris — the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  a  very  splendid  statement  of  the  high  ideals  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  with  respect  to  human  rights.  That  was  a  beacon  which  we 
set  up  in  the  hope  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  would  be  inspired 
by  that  to  follow  in  the  way  that  it  pointed  out.  I  believe  that  was  a 
fine  and  worthy  act  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations.  Whether  or  not 
the  time  has  yet  come  when  that  can  be  translated  into  treaties  of  inter- 
national force  is  a  more  debatable  question,  and  there  may  be  delays 
and  some  disappointments  in  that  respect. 

Treaties  are  laws,  and  laws  to  be  effective  must  represent  the  judg- 
ment of  the  community  to  which  they  apply.  Laws  which  merely  reflect 
the  effort  by  one  community  to  impose  its  views  on  another  do  not  con- 
form to  our  conception  of  law  as  stemming  not  from  above  but  from  the 
judgment  of  people,  the  mores  of  people,  the  feeling  of  the  community 
as  to  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Laws  which  reflect  an  effort  of  some, 
and  impose  their  will  upon  another,  seldom  operate  unless  by  force  or 
by  war.  And  the  primary  need  at  the  moment  is  to  develop  within  the 
nations  of  the  world  the  kind  of  sentiment  so  that,  if  and  when  there  is 
a  covenant  on  human  rights  and  things  of  that  sort,  that  treaty  will  be 
acceptable  because  it  is  what  the  poeple  want  to  do. 

I  am  not  sure  today  that  that  is  the  state  of  the  world;  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  unity  of  judgment,  of  education,  religion,  so  that  we  take 
a  common  view  as  to  what  are  the  rights  of  individuals.  And  perhaps 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  does  not  purport  to  be  a  legal 
instrument,  but  merely  a  statement  of  ideals.  It  may  have  to  be  support- 
ed in  the  first  instance  primarily  by  campaigns  of  education,  publicity, 
increased  knowledge,  and  an  example  of  what  goes  on  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  so  as  to  create  a  foundation  for  what  may  ultimately  be  a 
law  that  stems  from  the  will  of  the  community  itself. 
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Great  Changes  May  Come  Slowly 

Well,  now,  however  these  things  may  be,  they  do  not  prove  that  the 
United  Nations  does  not  have  a  great  purpose,  a  great  function  in  the 
world.  What  it  proves  is  a  thing  which  we  really  should  know;  namely, 
that  great  changes,  great  developments,  usually  come  about  slowly  and 
not  by  a  very  sudden  development.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  come  about 
by  a  sudden  development  but  only  if  a  great  deal  of  preparatory  work 
has  already  been  done  so  that  the  ground  has  been  laid. 

I  believe  that  we  are  moving  toward  a  world  of  greater  security 
through  collective  effort.  I  believe  we  are  moving  toward  a  world  where 
there  will  be  a  greater  respect  for  human  rights.  But  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  these  things  are  not  going  to  come  about  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  through  some  act  which  may  be  signed  by  the  United  Nations. 
There  has  to  be  preceding  that  a  great  deal  of  effort,  education,  and  the 
United  Nations  is  the  way  by  which  we  can  readily  carry  on,  and  more 
readily  carry  on,  that  campaign  of  national  and  international  education 
so  that  we  have  a  better  understanding  of  what  is  in  our  common 
interests. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  perhaps  of  the  American  people  is  that  we 
want  things  to  happen  very  quickly,  and  if  they  don't  happen  very 
quickly  we  become  disappointed  and  turn  away  and  try  something  else. 
This  is  a  time  to  realize  that  the  United  Nations  has  goals  which  are 
very  much  worthwhile,  but  like  most  worthwhile  goals  they  are  not  going 
to  be  achieved  without  effort  miraculously  overnight.  There  is  a  long 
hard  road  ahead.  We  must  pursue  that  road  with  courage,  determination, 
and  with  high  hope.  If  we  do,  I  am  sure  we  shall  reach  the  goals — per- 
haps not  this  year  or  next — but  maybe  in  five  years,  or  maybe  ten  years. 
The  fact  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  to  a  goal,  a  vital  goal,  is  no 
reason  for  not  starting.  It  is  all  the  more  reason  for  starting  quickly  and 
pursuing  it  with  resolution  and  determination. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS:     A  PLACE  TO  PROMOTE  PEACE 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  at  Washington,  D  .C.,  April  15, 
1953,  as  carried  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  28,  pages 
658-661,  May  4,  1953.) 

As  far  as  the  cold  war  is  concerned,  we  can  set  down  the  following 
thoughts  about  the  United  Nations: 

It  is  a  place  where  we  can  see  what  the  Communists  are  doing  in 
the  war  of  ideas  and  sometimes  in  other  ways.  Without  it  we  could  not 
see  nearly  as  much. 

It  is  a  place  where  Americans  can  see  how  their  American  public 
servants  are  conducting  the  American  side  in  the  cold  war,  and  it  there- 
fore enables  us  to  correct  our  mistakes.  If  it  were  not  for  the  United 
Nations  I  do  not  know  how  we  would  ever  become  speedily  aware  of 
whether  our  conduct  of  the  cold  war  was  adequate  or  not. 

It  is  a  place — and  we  as  newspapermen  will  particularly  appreciate 
this — where  you  can  get  authoritative  reactions  quickly  on  the  state  of 
opinion  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world,  which  it  would  take  you  days  if 
not  weeks,  to  get  otherwise.  For  example,  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Vyshinsky 
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turned  to  me  and  with  upraised  hand  shouted:  "You  Americans  have 
lost  Asia  anyway."  My  answer,  of  course,  was  that  we  Americans  were 
not  trying  to  get  Asia,  that  we  did  not  think  of  Asia  as  some  prize  in- 
habited by  slaves  but  as  a  place  inhabited  by  human  beings  who  wanted 
to  live  their  own  lives,  and  that  the  way  to  regard  Asia  was  as  a  place 
to  be  helped  rather  than  as  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  power  politics. 

Withm  five  minutes  after  I  said  this  there  were  representatives  from 
Far  Eastern  nations  who,  knowing  the  public  opinion  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, said  that  my  statement  would  be  of  such  interest  that  it  should  be 
translated  into  many  oriental  languages  <  and  broadcast  on  the  Voice 
of  America.  This,  of  course,  was  immediately  done.  It  is  useful  for  the 
United  States  to  have  a  place  where  that  kind  of  quick  reaction  can  be 
obtained. 

It  is  a  place  where  is  located  the  greatest  sounding  board  in  the  world 
— where  public  opinion  is  developed  for  the  world — and  never  forget 
that  public  opinion  is  basic  in  the  modern  world  today  in  spite  of  Iron 
Curtains. 

It  is  a  place  where  the  free  world  gets  consolidated.  Being  free,  the 
non-Communist  nations  naturally  tend  to  go  their  own  way  and  to  drift 
apart.  But  sooner  or  later  some  Communist  spokesman  will  make  some 
statement  that  is  so  monstrous  and  so  outlandish  and  so  offensive  that 
you  can  almost  see  the  free  nations  getting  together  before  your  very 
eyes.  This  more  than  counterbalances  whatever  advantages  the  Com- 
munists may  get  out  of  their  propaganda. 

It  is  a  place  where  representatives  of  nations  can  meet  informally 
without  raising  considerations  of  prestige  and  thus  settle  disputes.  The 
Berlin  airlift,  for  example,  was  brought  to  an  end  as  the  result  of  an 
American  and  a  Soviet  representative  more  or  less  "bumping  into  each 
other"  in  the  corridors  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  the  best  place  in 
the  world  for  this  kind  of  contact — which  can  prevent  such  enormous 
quantities  of  human  bloodshed. 

It  is  a  place  where  we  have  developed  allies — certainly  not  as  many 
as  we  should  have  liked.  But,  equally  certain,  whatever  allies  we  have 
are  welcome  and  are  that  much  clear  gain. 

U.N.  Divisions  on  the  Korean  Baiileline 

One  gets  a  sense  of  how  utterly  real  the  value  of  the  United  Nations 
is  when  it  is  recalled  that  in  Korea,  only  5  of  15  divisions  in  the  line 
are  American.  Of  a  155-mile-long  battlefront,  60  per  cent  is  held  by 
ROK  (Republic  of  Korea)  troops,  15  per  cent  by  units  from  other  U.N. 
countries,  and  25  per  cent  by  Americans.  And  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
over  and  above  its  own  divisions,  is  giving  us  still  more  fighting  help  in 
the  form  of  KATUSA's  (Korean  Augmentation  to  U.  S.  Army).  Of  the 
American  divisions  in  the  line,  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  men  consist  of 
such  Koreans. 

All  of  this,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  American  percentage  is  un- 
doubtedly decreasing,  gives  the  United  Nations  some  very  poignant  value 
in  actual  terms  of  flesh  and  blood.  Sixteen  nations,  in  addition  to  Korea, 
have  proved  by  actually  sending  their  manhood  that  they  believe  in  the 
principle  of  collective  security.  To  me,  these  nations — Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Colombia,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Luxembourg,  New  Zealand, 
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the  Netherlands,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom — should  have  a  special  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  American  people.  If  we  did  not  have  their  help  and 
that  of  the  Koreans,  we  would  need  10  more  U.  S.  divisions  in  the  line. 

It  is  a  place  in  which  hypocrisy  can  be  exposed.  Whoever  has  ever 
served  in  Congress  knows  that  there  is  nothing  like  face-to-face  debate 
to  reveal  a  stuffed  shirt  to  public  gaze.  The  United  Nations  fills  a  similar 
place  in  revealing  hypocrisy  among  nations. 

It  is  a  place  where  the  threat  of  war  in  Iran  in  1946  was  moderated 
and  gradually  extinguished;  it  is  a  place  from  which  the  initiative  was 
taken,  with  substantial  American  backing,  to  prevent  Communist  en- 
croachment on  Greece  in  1947;  it  is  a  place  which  enormously  facilitated 
the  advent  of  Israel  into  the  family  of  nations  and  prevented  that  advent 
from  causing  extensive  hostilities;  it  is  a  place  which,  working  with  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Indonesians,  found  the  way  to  give  full  indepen- 
dence to  the  76  million  people  inhabiting  Indonesia;  it  is  a  place  which 
means  much  to  the  independence  of  Libya  and  will  undoubtedly  mean 
much  to  the  independence  of  Somaliland. 

It  is  a  place  in  which  the  age-old  American  belief  that  a  meeting  of 
minds  produces  more  wisdom  than  the  single  opinion  of  even  a  brilliant 
mind  is  often  demonstrated.  The  United  States  frequently  brings  pro- 
posals before  the  United  Nations  which  have  been  extensively  studied 
and  prepared.  Yet  on  many  occasions  these  proposals  have  been  altered 
and  improved  as  a  result  of  the  debate. 

It  is  a  place  in  which  six  of  the  member  nations  consist  of  peoples 
who  were  under  alien  control  when  the  Charter  was  signed.  Of  the  800 
million  people  in  the  free  world  who  were  dependent  10  years  ago,  some 
600  million,  or  three-fourths,  have  won  full  independence  since  1945,  and 
many  more  have  been  placed  under  U.N.  trusteeship.  The  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  include  the  U.N.  member  states  of  India,  Pakistan, 
Burma,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  Israel.  They  also  include  such 
non-member  states  as  Ceylon,  Jordan,  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina, 
and  Libya. 

It  is  a  place  which  at  this  moment  is  exerting  a  strong  influence  to 
prevent  the  dispute  over  Kashmir  between  India  and  Pakistan  from 
breaking  out  into  open  war. 

It  is  a  place  in  which  a  veto-proof  method  has  at  last  been  evolved 
for  bringing  a  real  collective-defense  program  into  being.  When,  as, 
and  if  aggression  occurs  in  the  future  we  will  no  longer  be  paralyzed  by 
the  Communist  abuse  of  the  veto. 

A  Glass  House  Without  Secrets 

It  is  a  place  which  makes  it  hard  for  those  who  want  to  divide  and 
rule.  The  strategy  of  Genghis  Khan  and,  after  him,  Tamerlane,  was  to 
cajole  one  nation  with  false  favors  while  attacking  a  neighbor  nation. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  more  striking  instances  in  mod- 
ern times  of  inherited  characteristics.  But  certainly  it  is  true  that  it  is 
much  harder  to  play  this  kind  of  a  game  when  the  entire  world  is  look- 
ing in  on  the  glass  house  on  the  East  River,  where  there  are  no  secrets 
and  everyone  can  see  what  you're  doing. 
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It  is  a  place  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Kremlin,  must  be 
a  real  headache.  They  cannot  control  it;  they  cannot  break  it  up;  they 
do  not  dare  leave  it. 

All  this  is  not  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  failures;  the  United  Nations 
has  appeared  at  times  to  be  engaged  in  a  stodgy  routine  instead  of  being 
the  arena  where  the  world  struggle  is  dealt  with  most  boldly;  and  the 
United  Nations  has  not  prevented  the  Communist  victory  in  China — a 
victory  which  achieved  what  imperialist  Japan  was  seeking  and  which 
we  risked  war  in  order  to  avert.  Although  Soviet  communism  has  suf- 
fered one  serious  setback  in  Yugoslavia  and  has  been  held  back  in  West- 
ern Europe  at  the  cost  of  great  exertions,  there  have  been  Communist 
successes  in  other  places  which  we  would  be  foolish  not  to  admit. 

There  are  a  few  other  things  which  the  United  Nations  is  not.  The 
United  Nations  is  not  a  place  which  in  any  way  destroys  U.  S.  sovereign- 
ty. The  Charter  specifically  prohibits  its  intervention  in  domestic  matters. 
Your  representative  at  the  United  Nations  is  not  called  Congressman  or 
Senator  but  Ambassador,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  represents  a 
sovereign    state. 

It  is  not  a  place  which  threatens  the  destruction  of  our  Constitution. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Asakura  vs.  The  City  of  Seattle  has 
said  that  the  treaty-making  "power  does  not  extend  as  far  as  to  authorize 
what  the  Constitution  forbids."  Any  treaty,  whether  drafted  in  the 
United  Nations  or  not — and  I  am  one  who  thinks  that  too  many  treaties 
have  originated  there — needs  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  as  well  as 
the  signature  of  the  President,  and  almost  all  treaties  need  Congressional 
legislation  later. 

It  is  not  a  nest  of  Communist  spies,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
is  nothing  to  spy  on  in  the  United  Nations.  The  Russians  haven't  even 
filled  their  quota  of  employees  at  the  United  Nations.  No  U.S.  citizen 
employed  by  the  United  Nations  has  ever  been  prosecuted  for  espionage. 

It  is  not  a  place  which  is  controlled  by  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Com- 
munists. It  is  a  rare  day  when  the  Soviets  can  count  on  more  than  5 
votes  out  of  the  60. 

It  is  not  a  snare  which  dragged  the  United  States  into  the  Korean 
war.  The  United  States  asked  the  United  Nations  to  take  action  after 
the  Korean  war  had  broken  out. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  a  place  which  can  send  American  boys  to  fight 
anywhere.  This  power  is  wholly  American  power.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  veto  any  action  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  dealing  with  armed  force. 

In  the  words  of  the  Charter,  it  is  "a  center  for  harmonizing." 

None  of  the  60  Nations  comprising  the  United  Nations,  except  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  able  to  maintain  its  economic  and  strategic  existence 
alone — and  the  Soviet  Union  can  only  do  it  by  requiring  the  harshest 
kind  of  slave  labor.  It  is  particularly  true  that  the  United  States  cannot 
stand  alone.  Our  country  cannot  maintain  itself  without  supplies  far  in 
excess  of  what  we  produce  here — metals,  tin,  copper,  nickel,  chrome, 
manganese,  cobalt,  etc.  and  ultimately  oil.  If  we  were  denied  as  few  as 
20  essential  materials  we  would  be  completely  crippled. 

The  only  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  en- 
lightened self-interest  and  of  mutual  self-respect  with  other  nations. 


U.S.  AND  U.N.  —  THE  CHOICES  BEFORE  US 

(An  article  by  Thos.  J.  Hamilton,  Chief  of  The  New  York  Times  United 
Nations  Bureau,  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  for  March  22, 
1953,  pages  13,  37-39.) 

Again  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  is  in  session  and  again 
the  cold  war  of  words  between  the  Kremlin  and  the  Western  powers, 
which  has  gone  on  throughout  the  seven  years  of  the  UN's  operation, 
is  apparent  at  every  proceeding.  The  accusations  and  countercharges 
grow  ever  more  bitter.  And  much  of  the  American  public,  watching  and 
listening,  is  beset  by  doubts  as  to  whether  the  UN  itself  is  any  longer 
worth  continuing. 

For  some  months  these  doubts  have  been  fed  by  the  repeated  charge 
that  the  UN  community  here  is  a  "nest  of  spies."  It  matters  not  that  there 
are  no  military  or  political  secrets  to  be  discovered  at  the  UN  Head- 
quarters, nor  that  the  Communist  countries  acquire  from  the  existence 
of  the  UN  Headquarters  only  the  opportunity  for  sending  their  people 
here  which  they  already  had  in  their  embassies  and  consulates.  These 
facts  are  submerged  by  the  "spy  center"  charges  made  before  Congres- 
sional committees  and  in  the  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  in  New  York, 
coupled  with  the  furor  over  the  dismissal  from  the  UN  staff  of  forty-odd 
Americans  accused  on  loyalty  grounds. 

But  this  charge,  though  it  has  dented  the  reputation  of  the  UN,  is 
not  fundamental.  Far  more  serious  criticisms  of  the  world  organization 
are  being  voiced  and  they  can  be  summed  up  in  these  questions: 

1.  Why  don't  we  put  the  Russians  out  of  the  UN,  or  get  out  our- 
selves? 

2.  Can't  we  substitute  a  system  of  regional  alliances  to  maintain 
order  in  the  world? 

3.  If  we  are  to  stay  in  the  UN,  shouldn't  we  improve  it? 

'Put  the  Russians  Out' 

As  for  putting  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  the  United  Nations,  one 
answer  is  that  we  cannot  do  it  under  the  present  UN  Charter.  No  state 
can  be  expelled  without  the  approval  of  the  Security  Council,  in  which 
the  veto  is  operative.  On  this  point  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  was 
more  workable,  since  an  offending  state  could  not  vote  to  save  itself 
from  either  sanctions  or  expulsion. 

From  time  to  time  some  well-meaning  person  discovers  that  the  UN 
Charter  makes  provision  for  a  constitutional  convention  in  1955  to  exam- 
ine what  changes  are  in  order,  and  immediately  the  discoverer  jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  provides  an  opportunity  to  expel  the  Soviet 
Union,  do  away  with  the  veto,  or  carry  through  some  similar  project. 
But  the  constitutional  convention,  if  and  when  it  is  held — for  the  Charter 
merely  simplifies  the  procedure  of  holding  it  if  a  majority  of  the 
Assembly  thinks  it  worthwhile — also  will  be  shackled  by  the  veto.  Any 
Charter  amendment  that  it  approves  will  go  into  effect  only  if  it  is 
approved  by  all  five  of  the  great  powers. 

Possibly  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  separated  from  the  UN  if  actions 
were  taken  by  the  Assembly  and  by  the  other  veto-free  UN  organs  that 
would  annoy  the  Russians  to  the  point  that  they  would  leave  themselves. 
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I  doubt  whether  such  a  course  would  produce  the  intended  results.  Since 
the  day  when  the  Security  Council  took  effective  action  about  Korea  in 
the  absence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  require  nothing  less  than  dyna- 
mite to  get  the  Russians  out  of  the  UN. 

The  UN  could  conceivably  be  dissolved,  and  the  United  States,  in 
association  with  other  states,  would  then  issue  invitations  for  another 
conference  to  draw  up  the  statute  of  a  new  model  UN,  with  no  Rus- 
sians present.  The  prospect  of  an  Assembly  without  the  diatribes  of 
Vishinsky,  Malik  and  Gromyko  is  tempting,  and  the  restored  possibility 
of  action  by  the  Security  Council  is  more  attractive  yet.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  such  a  maneuver  would  be  self-defeating. 

Formed  under  such  circumstances,  a  new  United  Nations,  almost  by 
definition  would  be  merely  an  anti-Soviet  alliance.  There  are  convincing 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  India  and  most  of  the  other  Asian  countries 
would  stay  out  of  it.  The  United  Nations  would  then  be  reduced  to  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  plus  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  Latin  America.  As  an  anti-Soviet  alliance  the  United  Nations  would 
lack  the  world  prestige  that  the  present  organization,  with  all  its  de- 
ficiencies,  still  commands. 

If  the  arguments  against  trying  to  force  out  the  Russians  are  good, 
those  against  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  are  even  more  com- 
pelling. The  United  States  is  now  the  dominant  influence  in  the  United 
Nations,  as  Britain  was  in  the  League  of  Nations.  To  abandon  the  field 
to  our  opponents  would  be  not  only  poor  sportsmanship  but  extremely 
shortsighted.  It  is  true  that  the  Russians  use  the  United  Nations  as  a 
propaganda  forum,  but  so  do  we,  and  it  is  simply  up  to  us  to  do  a 
better  job. 

'Regional  Alliances' 

Now  what  about  the  argument  for  substituting  a  system  of  regional 
alliances  to  keep  the  peace?  The  movement  in  this  direction  is  led  by 
Britain,  and  it  may  be  recalled  that  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
originally  wanted  a  system  of  separate  regional  security  councils  rather 
than  the  over-all  Security  Council  that  was  approved  in  the  Charter. 
The  argument  is  that  the  United  Nations  has  too  many  members  that 
are  either  too  weak  or  too  timid  to  join  in  positive  action  against  an 
aggressor — witness  the  small  amount  of  help  Latin  America  has  given 
to  the  war  in  Korea — and  that  these  members  water  down  the  effective- 
ness of  an  organization  that  really  depends  upon  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe,  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  countries  for  its 
strength. 

Since  the  nations  just  named  would  have  to  carry  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting,  why  not  let  them  run  the  show?  And  since  the  principle  of 
"one  state,  one  vote"  has  now  been  enshrined  in  the  UN  Charter,  the 
remedy  for  the  troubles  of  the  UN,  it  is  held  by  this  school,  is  to  de- 
velop more  actively  the  political,  social  and  economic  activities  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  set  up  the  same  system  for  the 
Pacific. 

In  point  of  fact  regional  alliances  are  already  the  principal  guaran- 
tees of  the  areas  they  cover,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  Article 
51,  which  placed  them  under  the  fold  of  the  United  Nations,  was  included 
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in  the  Charter.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  however,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  include  every  country  in  a  regional  alliance;  some  are  too  vul- 
nerable, still  others  are  unwilling. 

What  American  statesman  would  dare  to  guarantee  Iran?  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  the  cloak  of  the  United  Nations  around  such 
uncertain  and  dangerous  areas.  The  United  Nations  cannot  say  now  that 
it  will  defend  Iran,  but  by  the  same  token  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  organization  would  remain  passive  if  Iran  became  another 
Korea. 

Regional  alliances  suffer  from  the  same  handicap  which  a  United 
Nations  without  Russia  would  bear,  and  they  certainly  cannot  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  organization  as  it  now  exists.  In  fact  no  substitute  is  pos- 
sible except  another  United  Nations.  I  do  not  hold  with  the  comfortable 
saying  that  as  long  as  the  statesmen  are  talking  their  Governments  will 
not  fight.  In  recent  years  the  Soviet  speeches  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
some  of  the  replies,  have  become  so  provocative  that  they  increase  tension 
rather  than  diminish  it.  But  there  is  no  other  place  where  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  Governments  on  both  sides  of  the  Curtain  can  meet  and  have 
quiet  talks  if  they  are  so  minded.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  no 
such  talks,  and  even  if  any  had  taken  place  it  is  doubtful  whether  re- 
sults would  have  been  obtained.  Nevertheless,  we  ought  to  keep  the 
United  Nations  going  in  spite  of  everything  if  only  to  provide  a  place 
for  United  States  and  Soviet  representatives  to  have  an  informal  meeting 
whenever — and  if  ever — the  occasion  seems  propitious. 

Improve  the  U.N.' 

Finally,  if  our  fate  is  indeed  linked  with  that  of  the  UN,  let  us  face 
what  should  be  done  to  improve  it.  Perhaps  the  following  is  suggestive 
of  the  basic  principles  that  the  United  States  should  follow: 

(1)  The  absolute  prerequisite  for  the  restoration  of  the  prestige 
of  the  United  Nations  is  to  fight  on  to  victory  in  Korea.  Whether  or  not 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  has  found  the  way  to  bring  about  a 
prompt  and  decisive  victory — and  most  delegates  here  doubt  it — the 
United  Nations  cannot  give  way  in  Korea.  Putting  matters  at  their 
gloomiest,  the  United  Nations  has  driven  the  aggressor  out  of  South  Ko- 
rea, and  if  the  League  of  Nations  had  done  as  well  for  Ethiopia  the 
history  of  the  world  would  be  different.  Victory  in  Korea  for  the  United 
Nations,  whether  it  comes  soon  or  late,  will  mean  a  different  world. 

(2)  At  the  same  time  the  United  States  can  give  stronger  support  to 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  improve  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions. The  United  States  has  been  the  largest  contributor  to  all  the  ac- 
tivities in  this  field  of  the  United  Nations  and  related  organizations,  but 
we  insisted  upon  carrying  out  the  Marshall  Plan  without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  and  our  Point  Four  Program  spends  hundreds 
of  millions  a  year,  whereas  the  United  Nations  program  in  the  same 
fields  is  hard  put  to  raise  twenty  million. 

Our  reasons  for  carrying  on  bilateral  aid  programs,  which  necessarily 
restrict  the  funds  we  can  provide  for  the  United  Nations,  are  hard  to 
refute,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  nevertheless  that  the  United  States  will  now 
find  a  way  to  make  more  use  of  UN  machinery. 
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(3)  A  halt  in  the  dreary  routine  of  reciprocal  name  calling  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  We  should  let  the  Russians  use  the  nasty  words,  exclusive- 
ly. A  calm  but  measured  language  would  definitely  improve  our  stand- 
ing with  the  fence-sitters. 

(4)  Use  of  the  United  Nations  for  outright  propaganda  causes  should 
also  be  left  to  the  Russians.  Such  items  as  the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty 
had  no  business  being  brought  before  the  United  Nations.  There  may 
have  been  some  limited  propaganda  gain  in  a  limited  area,  but  the  net 
result  was  to  demonstrate  the  incapacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  take 
action.  This  was  undeserved  because  the  Charter  denies  it  jurisdiction 
in  such  matters.  If  we  abstain  from  such  abuses  of  the  functions  of  the 
UN  on  our  own  part,  the  Soviet  propaganda  maneuvers  will  be  that 
much  easier  to  expose  for  what  they  are. 

(5)  The  United  States  should  take  other  delegations  more  into  its 
confidence,  and  above  all  should  avoid  giving  the  impression  of  superior 
righteousness.  The  activities  of  liaison  officers,  known  by  other  delegates 
as  "arm-twisters,"  should  be  restrained  accordingly. 

(6)  Over  and  beyond  these  questions  of  tactics  there  is  the  overriding 
necessity  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  strength  and  the  weaknesses 
of  UN  accompanied  by  unremitting  efforts  to  strengthen  its  good  name 
and  effectiveness.  Men  who  have  listened  year  after  year  to  Soviet 
tirades,  who  have  had  to  grapple  with  the  timidity  and  devotion  to 
technicalities  of  other  delegates,  would  not  be  human  if  their  zeal  did 
not  flag  occasionally.  But  zeal  is  what  American  delegates  must  have, 
or  the  organization  will  sink  back  into  ineffectual  sloth. 

(7)  These  last  observations  are  addressed  to  the  individuals  who 
actually  represent  the  United  States  in  United  Nations  meetings.  But 
obviously  the  American  people,  in  the  final  result,  will  be  responsible 
for  our  country's  actions  in  the  United  Nations.  And  given  our  dominant 
position,  our  actions  wiD  largely  determine  the  future  of  the  organiza- 
tion. If  the  UN  is  to  succeed  it  must  have  the  understanding  and  support 
of  all  Americans  of  goodwill.  They  must  make  their  views  known,  not 
merely  to  doubters,  but  to  the  State  Department,  and,  most  effective 
of  all,  to  their  Congressmen  and  President. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  BUILDING  PEACE 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth,  Deputy 
U.  S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
June  26,  1953.) 

On  the  7th  of  June,  President  Eisenhower,  in  a  note  to  President 
Rhee  of  Korea,  said  "we  have  demonstrated  not  only  our  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  political  liberty  but  also  our  dedication 
to  an  equally  important  principle  which  is  that  there  cannot  be  inde- 
pendence without  interdependence,  and  there  cannot  be  human  liberty 
except  as  men  recognize  that  they  are  bound  together  by  ties  of  common 
decency." 

The  President  has  expressed  an  idea  which  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
United  Nations.  He  has  expressed  an  idea  which  is  a  force  throughout 
the  free  world.  There  can  be  no  independence  without  interdependence. 
This  is  what  brings  you  together  today. 
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That  nations  must  stand  together  or  fall  singly  is  a  political  lesson 
which  has  been  rammed  home  in  the  twentieth  century.  Free  countries 
have  learned  that  unless  they  stand  united  against  the  aggressive  power 
of  tyranny,  freedom  will  die. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  founded  it  was  assumed  that  the  great 
allies  of  World  War  II  would  stay  together  to  keep  peace.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  became  hostile  to  the  free  world  and,  by  its  abuse  of  the  veto, 
caused  the  Security  Council  to  become  less  and  less  active,  with  the 
result  that  the  General  Assembly  has  become  the  busy  place. 

A  veto-proof  method  has  at  last  been  evolved  for  bringing  a  collec- 
tive defense  program  into  being  by  recommendations  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  General  Assembly.  When,  as,  and  if  aggression  occurs 
in  the  future,  we  will  no  longer  be  paralyzed  by  the  Communist  abuse 
of  the  veto. 

This  growth  of  the  General  Assembly  is  in  many  ways  a  sound  de- 
velopment because  a  solid  foundation  for  peace  actually  depends  on  two 
things:  (1)  the  existence  of  common  interests;  and  (2)  the  existence  of  a 
common  sense  of  justice,  which  means  a  common  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  and  a  common  view  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his  govern- 
ment. 

Until  both  of  these  things  exist,  those  who  insist  on  schemes  for 
world  union  or  world  government  do  more  harm  than  good  because,  like 
some  one  feeding  fried  potatoes  to  a  new-born  baby,  they  are  trying  to 
ram  something  down  the  throat  of  the  world  which  it  cannot  digest.  If 
any  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
had  had  a  view  of  life  as  different  from  the  other  twelve  as  the  view  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  different  from  the  free  world  today,  there  would  have 
been  no  United  States.  The  American  Revolutionists  had  the  same  gen- 
eral thoughts  about  the  nature  of  man.  Today  the  world  is  split  between 
those  who  believe  in  men  and  those  who  follow  the  false  revolution  of 
slavery  and  hold  that  the  state  stands  above  God  and  man. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  place  where  world  public  opinion  is  de- 
veloped. World  public  opinion  makes  things  happen  in  spite  of  Iron 
Curtains.  In  the  United  Nations  one  can  see  what  the  Communists  are 
doing  in  the  war  of  ideas.  It  is  a  place  where  each  nation  can  watch 
what  their  public  servants  are  doing.  It  helps  those  of  us  who  represent 
the  United  States  to  correct  mistakes  more  quickly  and  with  greater 
assurance  than  we  could  do  otherwise. 

The  United  Nations  is  for  its  members  a  great  insurance  policy.  Wars 
prevented  by  the  United  Nations  could  have  caused  enormous  human 
and  material  loss.  I  am  thinking  of  how  the  United  Nations,  working 
with  the  Netherlands  and  with  Indonesia,  found  a  way  to  give  full  in- 
dependence to  Indonesia's  76  million  people.  I  am  thinking  of  how  the 
United  Nations,  working  through  men  like  Ralph  Bunche  and  Count 
Bernadotte,  halted  armed  conflict  between  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Palestine. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  strong  influence  the  United  Nations  is  exercising 
to  prevent  the  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir  from 
breaking  out  into  open  war.  In  all  of  these  cases,  armed  conflict  was  in 
progress  until  it  was  stopped  by  the  United  Nations. 

In  contemplating  something  that  is  as  important  as  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  is  vital  to  look  at  the  thing  as  it  is  and  not  to  overstate  the 
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case.  Candor,  of  course,  compels  the  admission  that  the  United  Nations 
has  not  lived  up  to  all  the  things  that  we  claimed  for  it — and  that  many 
of  those  things  were  impossible. 

The  greatest  aggression  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  was  that  in 
Korea.  In  Korea,  the  United  States  was  the  first  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the 
South  Koreans  and  we  prevailed  upon  the  United  Nations  to  recognize 
the  action  as  an  aggression  and  to  join  forces  with  us.  Since  that  time, 
16  nations  have  furnished  armed  forces  and  out  of  every  hundred  men 
in  the  division  forward  zone  in  Korea,  52  are  Koreans,  38  are  Ameri- 
cans, and  10  are  from  other  United  Nations  countries.  This  is  assuredly 
not  as  many  from  the  United  Nations  as  we  would  like,  but  equally 
assuredly,  10  is  better  than  nothing  and  if  the  10  were  not  there,  we 
would  have  had  to  supply  them  ourselves.  The  fact  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  only  supplied  10  per  cent  of  the  frontline  troops  is  largely 
not  the  fault  of  the  United  Nations.  There  were  many  states  who  would 
have  gladly  supplied  more  troops  but  who  could  not  supply  the  highly 
mechanized  equipment  of  modern  war  and  who  did  not  have  the  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  it.  And  in  1951  and  1952,  the  administration  made 
requirements  of  logistical  and  dollars  support  which  many  United  Na- 
tions members  could  not  meet.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  materiel  fac- 
tor, the  United  Nations  troops  might  well  have  been  20  or  30  per  cent, 
instead  of  10.  Recognizing  all  these  factors  to  be  true,  we  should  none- 
theless be  grateful  for  and  pay  our  tribute  to  the  heroic  service  of  the 
troops  who  have  borne  the  battle. 

It  is  the  political  work  of  the  United  Nations  that  makes  the  head- 
lines, yet  other  phases  of  United  Nations  activity,  less  dramatic,  are  of 
primary  importance  to  two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  living  in 
underdeveloped  areas. 

Specialized  Agencies 

World  Health  Organization  which  has  done  big  things  in  the  fight 
against  malaria  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Greece; 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  which,  with  its  technicians  and 
vaccines,  is  battling  effectively  to  eliminate  rinderpest,  the  deadly  cattle 
plague  in  Asia  and  Africa,  particularly  in  Thailand,  Ethiopia  and  Iran, 
and  which  has  introduced  previously  unknown  hand-tools  into  Afghan- 
istan, thereby  increasing  agricultural  productivity; 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  which  is  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  all  international  air-travel  through  its  navigation  aids, 
communications  and  oceanic  weather  stations.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by 
American  airlines  flying  more  than  56  per  cent  of  the  world's  interna- 
tional air  transports.  This  organization,  in  particular,  maintains  the 
North  Atlantic  network  of  10  weather  stations  and  facilities  in  Greece 
and  Iceland; 

International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  which  has  made  possible 
supplementary  feeding  for  11  million  children,  the  testing  of  58,900,000 
children  for  tuberculosis,  and  the  feeding  of  3,500,000  children  and 
mothers  among  Arab  refugees,  drought  sufferers  in  Brazil  and  India,  and 
natives  of  Equatorial  Africa. 

As  I  said,  work  of  this  sort  counts  for  very  little,  but  it  is  the  sort 
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of  work  which  over  a  long  period  of  time  can  provide  the  economic 
foundation  which  a  political  peace  will  require.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  which  meets  on  June  30th  in  Geneva,  will  consider  some  prob- 
lems of  vital  interest  to  you.  The  Council  will  have  before  it  a  report 
of  a  Committee  on  a  Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  De- 
velopment. This,  essentially,  is  a  proposal  for  international  grants  to 
finance  economic  development.  The  Council  will  also  consider  a  report 
of  the  International  Bank  on  the  question  of  creating  an  International 
Finance  Corporation — a  proposal  for  encouraging  government  and  pri- 
vate investment  in  economic  development. 

The  United  Nations  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance — a 
program  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  not  one  red  rouble — is  a 
powerful  answer  to  the  false  promises  of  communism. 

The  Technical  Assistance  Program,  with  its  700  experts  of  61  different 
nationalities,  assists  in  draining  the  swamps,  irrigating  the  deserts,  elim- 
inating disease  and  increasing  the  food  supply  in  underdeveloped  areas. 
This  activity  which  does  not  operate  on  a  give-away  "rat  hole"  basis,  is 
a  big  good-will  builder  for  the  United  States  and  other  countries  which 
participate  actively  in  the  program,  and  tends  to  increase  the  number  of 
freedom-loving  people  in  the  world.  A  hungry  man  is  more  interested 
in  four  sandwiches  than  he  is  in  four  freedoms.  The  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Program  helps  people  who  are  presently  devitalized 
and  discouraged  to  develop  to  the  point  where  life  is  worth  living  and 
worth  fighting  for.  This  is  important  for  the  United  States — a  country 
with  only  6  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  (although  most  of  the 
world's  wealth)  and  which  needs  all  the  friends  it  can  get. 

At  a  meeting  this  month,  at  our  office,  representatives  of  leading 
United  States  business  organizations  discussed,  informally,  some  of  the 
problems  in  stimulating  the  flow  of  capital  to  underdeveloped  areas.  A 
suggestion  was  made  at  this  meeting  which  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to 
you.  One  member  of  the  group  said  that  a  spotlight  should  be  thrown  on 
governments  which  are  building  up  "conditions  of  confidence"  in  which 
free  enterprise  can  flourish.  He  mentioned  legislation  being  drafted  by 
the  Greek  Government  in  the  field  of  foreign  investment.  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  group  took  the  position  that  countries  usually  do  not  restrict 
the  flow  of  capital  deliberately,  but  at  times  have  resorted  to  harsh 
nationalization  measures  because  they  felt  practices  of  private  business 
left  them  with  no  other  alternative.  Here,  again,  a  spotlight  might  be 
thrown  on  examples  of  the  best  practices  by  private  business  in  their 
dealings   with   underdeveloped   countries. 

Often  the  issues  delineate  the  sharp  division  between  the  slave 
world  and  the  free.  For  this  very  reason,  the  United  Nations  is  a  place 
where  the  free  nations  see  most  clearly  their  common  interests  and 
develop  a  stronger  bond  of  unity. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would 
not  be  a  master."  These  words  of  Lincoln  set  alongside  those  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  "There  can  be  no  independence  without  interdepen- 
dence," might  well  guide  us  all  in  the  business  of  building  peace.  Our 
task  is  to  release  the  kind  of  creative  energy  which  must  be  applied  to 
realize  the  goals  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  signed  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco eight  years  ago. 


HOW   CAN   THE   UNITED    NATIONS    PREVENT    COMMUNIST 

AGGRESSION   AND   PREPARATION   FOR   AGGRESSION? 

QUESTIONS,    QUESTIONS.   SEARCHING   QUESTIONS 

By  S.R.  Levering 

1.  Question:  Can  the  United  Nations  prevent  Communist  Preparation 
for  aggression? 

Answer:  No.  The  present  United  Nations  has  no  power  to  prevent  Rus- 
sia from  arming  with  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs,  long  range  bombers, 
and  all  other  weapons  she  is  able  to  make. 

For  example,  the  United  Nations  could  not  send  inspectors  and  police 
into  North  Korea  before  the  aggression  of  June  25,  1950,  to  see  that  the 
North  Korean  Communists  did  not  prepare  tanks,  guns,  etc.,  to  attack 
South  Korea.  The  United  Nations  also  could  not  inspect  and  police  Rus- 
sia to  see  that  arms  were  not  made  there  and  shipped  to  North  Korea. 

2.  Question:  Can  the  present  United  Nations  prevent  Communist  ag- 
gression? 

Answer:  Probably  not.  As  long  as  the  ruthless  Russian  Communist 
leaders  can  prepare  for  aggression,  they  are  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to 
commit  aggression,  as  they  did  through  their  North  Korean  puppets  in 
1950. 

Also  the  United  Nations  has  no  armed  forces  of  its  own,  and  there  is 
no  certainty  that  the  United  Nations  would  again  recommend  action 
against  an  aggressor,  or  that  many  nations  again  would  take  part  in 
resisting  aggression. 

3.  Question:  Does  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations  discourage 
Communist  aggression,  making  it  less  likely? 

Answer:  Yes,  because: 

(a).  The  United  Nations  in  Korea  brought  many  nations,  including 
Asiatics  (Thailanders  and  Filipinos)  together  to  fight  aggression.  This 
kept  the  Communists  from  gaining  sympathy  from  yellow  and  brown 
peoples  in  Asia  by  claiming  that  the  war  was  between  white  Americans 
and  colored  Asiatics.  This  was  much  better  for  the  free  world  than  if 
resistance  had  been  limited  to  South  Korea  and  the  United  States. 

The  possibility  that  this  might  happen  again  is  a  factor  making  fur- 
ther Communist  aggression  less  likely. 

(b).  Soviet  Communist  dishonesty  and  ruthlessness  at  the  United 
Nations  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many  delegates  to  the  real  danger 
from  Russia.  This  has  built  greater  resistance  to  Russia  in  the  free  world. 

4.  Question:  Is  there  danger  of  aggression  from  Germany,  Japan,  and 
other  non-Communist  nations? 

Answer:  Today  the  immediate  problem  is  Soviet  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Ten  years  ago,  another  nation,  Germany,  under  the  control  of  the 
Nazis,  had  thrown  the  world  into  World  War  II,  with  help  from  Fascists 
in  Italy  and  warlords  in  Japan.  Twenty-nine  years  earlier,  the  Kaiser's 
Germany  brought  death  and  destruction  in  World  War  I. 

The  present  rearming  of  former  enemy  countries,  although  part  of  the 
policy  of  our  Government  in  building  a  bulwark  against  communism, 
could  possibly  eventuate  in  aggression  somewhere  at  some  future  time, 
unless  such  rearming  were  held  in  reasonable  limits. 
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Clearly  the  problem  of  aggression  and  preparation  for  aggression  is 
much  older  and  broader  than  communism. 

5.  Question:  Why  must  aggression  and  preparation  for  aggression  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  possible? 

Answer:  Because: 

(a).  The  present  situation  is  intolerable.  Speaking  of  the  arms  race 
and  its  results,  President  Eisenhower  said  on  April  16,  1953: 

"What  can  the  world — or  any  nation  in  it — hope  for  if  no  turning 
is  found  on  this  dread  road? 

"The  worst  to  be  feared  and  the  best  to  be  expected  can  be  simply 
stated. 

"The  worst  is  atomic  war. 

"The  best  would  be  this:  a  life  of  perpetual  fear  and  tension;  a  burden 
of  arms  draining  the  wealth  and  the  labor  of  all  peoples;  a  wasting  of 
strength  that  defies  the  American  system  or  the  Soviet  system  or  any 
system  to  achieve  true  abundance  and  happiness  for  the  people  of  this 
earth. 

"Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship  launched,  every  rocket  fired 
signifies — in  the  final  sense — a  theft  from  those  who  hunger  and  are 
not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed. 

"This  is  not  a  way  of  life  at  all,  in  any  true  sense.  Under  the  cloud 
of  threatening  war,  it  is  humanity  hanging  from  a  cross  of  iron." 

(b).  Atomic  war  could  destroy  our  civilization  and  perhaps  life 
itself: 

After  the  first  hydrogen  explosion  was  reported,  The  New  York  Times 
published  a  map  (November  23,  1952)  showing  the  destruction  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  hydrogen  bomb  exploded  over  Times  Square. 
Destruction  would  probably  extend  for  ten  miles  in  all  directions,  mak- 
ing a  circle  of  twenty  miles  diameter.  What  could  a  hundred  bombs  do 
to  American  cities  and  factories? 

(c).  There  is  no  effective  military  defense  against  atomic  attack. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we  would  be  fortunate  to  knock  down 
forty  percent  of  planes  attacking  with  atomic  bombs,  before  they  had 
delivered  their  bombs  on  target.  Obviously,  the  sixty  percent  which  got 
through  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  our  cities  and  industry,  once 
the  Soviet  Union  gets  plenty  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  and  long 
range  jet  bombers.  Or  if  the  bombs  were  delivered  by  rockets  like  the 
German  V-2,  which  traveled  at  2500  miles  an  hour,  very  few  indeed 
could  be  intercepted.    (None  of  the  V-2s  were  knocked  down.) 

(d).  Being  prepared  for  war  does  not  necessarily  prevent  being  at- 
tacked. 

History  is  full  of  examples  of  insane  attacks.  The  most  recent  was  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Japanese  could  not  hope  to  con- 
quer America  and  end  the  war.  Yet  they  attacked  even  though  the  final 
result  of  defeat  and  conquest  of  Japan  was  almost  inevitable. 

(e).  Modern  war  raises  serious  questions  for  the  conscience.  Most 
military  planners  say  that  the  best  defense  is  the  power  to  hit  back, 
which  at  present  means  raining  atomic  death  on  the  enemy's  cities.  This 
would  burn  innocent  women  and  children  like  insects  on  a  hot  stove. 
We  remember  that  the  founder  of  Christianity  said  if  a  man  "harmed 
one  of  these  little  ones,  it  were  better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
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around  his  neck  and  he  was  cast  into  the  sea."  Can  slaughter  of  children 
be  a  Christian  answer  to  the  problem  of  national  armaments? 

6.  Question:  Could  the  United  Nations  be  given  additional  powers  so 
that  it  could  prevent  aggression  and  preparation  for  aggression,  both 
Communist  and  other? 

Answer:  Yes,  if  all  powerful  nations  agreed. 

7.  Question:  What  additional  powers  would  the  United  Nations  re- 
quire? 

Answer:  Some  vital  powers  and  changes  follow: 

(a)  An  agreement  by  all  nations  to  disarm,  by  progressive  stages 
checked  by  international  inspection  in  all  weapons  and  armed  forces, 
down  to  agreed  amounts  required  to  maintain  internal  order.  These 
National  Guard  forces  would  also  be  on  call  by  the  United  Nations  in 
case  of  armed  rebellion  against  the  disarmament  agreement. 

(b).  Changes  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  giving  the  UN  power, 
now  lacking,  to  enforce  the  disarmament  agreement  on  individual  viola- 
tors and  prohibited  weapons. 

This  is  vital.  Enforcement  of  law  on  individual  violators  is  successful 
everywhere.  Enforcement  on  nations,  the  only  method  the  United  Na- 
tions has  now,  is  war,  the  very  thing  we  want  to  avoid. 

(c).  Agreement  on  a  fair  system  of  voting  control  over  the  civilian 
police  force  and  armed  force.  Neither  one  nation,  one  vote  (the  present 
system  in  the  UN  Assembly),  nor  the  veto  (in  the  UN  Security  Council) 
would  be  satisfactory.  A  new  Disarmament  Commission  could  be  estab- 
lished, with  votes  in  proportion  to  nations'  contributions  to  support  the 
UN  inspection  and  security  forces.  Or  the  UN  Charter  could  be  amended 
to  revise  the  votes  in  the  General  Assembly,  being  careful  to  protect 
both  the  advanced  and  the  more  backward  nations. 

(d).  An  agreement  allowing  the  United  Nations  dependable  sources 
of  money  to  carry  out  the  disarmament  job. 

At  present  the  UN  can  only  ask  the  nations  to  contribute  funds,  which 
they  do,  or  do  not,  as  they  decide.  This  system  bankrupted  the  U.  S. 
Continental  Congress  in  the  1780's,  and  would  fail  to  provide  enough  UN 
funds  to  control  armaments. 

(e).  Changes  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  provide  a  veto-free 
executive.  The  Security  Council  should  be  shorn  of  the  veto  in  matters 
of  aggression  and  preparation  for  aggression,  and  made  the  executive 
responsible  for  administering  and  enforcing  disarmament.  It  should  be 
made  responsible  either  to  the  new  Disarmament  Commission,  or  to  the 
revised  General  Assembly. 

(f).  Changes  in  the  UN  Charter  to  expand  World  Courts.  The  World 
Court  would  be  given  new  authority  to  try  individual  violators  of  the 
disarmament  agreement.  New  lower  courts  would  be  provided  for  as 
needed.  The  World  Court  should  be  given  compulsory  jurisdiction  over 
legal  disputes  between  nations.  (At  present  either  nation  can  refuse  to 
have  the  dispute  taken  to  the  World  Court.) 

A  World  Equity  Tribunal  should  be  established  to  recommend  settle- 
ment of  non-legal  disputes  between  nations;  the  Iranian  oil  dispute,  for 
example.  However,  it  should  have  no  power  to  enforce  these  recom- 
mendations. 

(g).  Establishment  of  a  United  Nations  civilian  inspection  and  police 
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force  to  verify  the  carrying  out  of  the  disarmament  agreement;  to  find, 
seize,  and,  under  court  order,  destroy  any  weapons  made  or  possessed 
in  violation  of  the  disarmament  agreement;  and  to  arrest,  and  bring  to 
trial  in  world  courts,  individual  violators  of  the  agreement. 

(h).  Establishment  of  a  small  armed  force,  directly  under  the  United 
Nations,  to  support  the  civilian  police  if  necessary. 

8.  Question:  Could  we  not  have  peace  and  prosperity  by  coming  back 
to  our  own  shores  and  arming  heavily  so  that  no  one  will  dare  attack  us, 
or  by  military  alliances  with  friendly  nations? 

Answer:  Not  likely.  The  United  States  must  depend  on  the  outside 
world  for  a  large  part  of  the  minerals  essential  for  defense  and  for  our 
economy.  Tin,  tungsten,  chrome,  uranium,  and  many  others  could  be 
listed.  We  depend  on  foreign  oil,  natural  rubber,  and  many  other  vital 
materials  also.  Without  these  things,  we  would  soon  become  weak  and 
impoverished.  This  rules  out  isolation. 

History  is  full  of  the  wreckage  of  military  alliances.  Nations  enter 
them  for  temporary  advantages,  feel  free  to  discard  them,  and  get  away 
with  it.  Even  NATO  at  present  can  be  considered  a  shaky  stop-gap  at 
best. 

Neither  isolation  nor  military  alliances  can  remove  the  danger  that 
we  will  be  attacked  and  our  country  laid  waste,  or  take  away  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  armaments. 

9.  Question:  Isn't  there  some  other  way  than  enforceable  disarmament 
to  stop  preparation  for  aggression  and  aggression  itself? 

Answer:  Mankind  has  never  found  one. 

(a).  Disarmament  by  treaty,  depending  on  the  good  faith  of  the  na- 
tions, with  no  inspection  or  enforcement,  was  tried  and  failed  after 
World  War  I. 

(b).  Some  nations,  like  Belgium,  Denmark  and  Norway,  disarmed 
alone  while  their  neighbor,  Germany,  was  heavily  armed.  When  Germany 
wished,  she  conquered  them. 

(c.)  Disarmament  with  inspection  only  (no  enforcement)  has  been 
recommended.  But  the  first  violation  (and  there  would  be  violations) 
probably  would  destroy  the  disarmament  system,  and  throw  the  world 
into  a  new  arms  race. 

(d).  Disarmament  with  enforcement  only  by  war  on  nations.  This  is 
unworkable;  just  as  unworkable  as  if  Washington  declared  war  on  North 
Carolina  each  time  a  Tar  Heel  broke  a  Federal  law. 

Violations  must  be  stopped  without  war.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
seizing  forbidden  weapons  and  arresting  individual  violators. 

10.  Question:  If  people  are  brought  into  Christianity,  and  if  the  United 
Nations  solves  economic  and  social  problems,  won't  these  things  remove 
the  danger  of  aggression  and  war? 

Answer:  No.  Stopping  preparation  for  aggression  also  is  essential  for 
peace. 

True,  durable  peace  requires  good  people,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God 
dwells,  and  who  love  their  fellowmen.  Durable  peace  also  requires  grow- 
ing justice  and  opportunity  for  all  men  everywhere,  and  promoting  this 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  Relatively  little,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  this  field  during  an  arms  race,  and 
fear  continues  to  mount.  However,  we  should  do  as  much  as  possible  in 
this  area  of  peace  building. 
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World  peace  also  desperately  needs  effective  disarmament  now.  To 
expect  world  peace  without  it  is  as  silly  as  to  expect  peace  in  a  town  if 
there  were  no  law  and  police,  and  individuals  and  groups  had  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  interests  by  guns  and  private  armies.  Such  a  situa- 
tion would  be  intolerable  in  my  home  town  of  Mount  Airy,  North  Caro- 
lina, or  in  your  home  town.  The  time  has  come  to  eliminate  armed  an- 
archy anywhere  in  the  world,  as  we  have  done  within  our  own  com- 
munities. 

But— Can  We  Do  It? 

11.  Question:  How  can  we  increase  the  chances  that  Russia  will  accept 
enforceable  disarmament? 

Answer:  So  far  Russia  has  violently  opposed  effective  reduction  and 
control  of  arms.  She  almost  certainly,  at  first,  would  reject  proposals 
made  in  this  article. 

Yet  if  President  Eisenhower's  great  proposals  of  April  16  and  those 
contained  in  the  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  were  worked  out  in 
detail  and  pressed  in  the  United  Nations,  they  would  lift  the  hearts  of 
all  free  peoples,  and  even  win  many  people  in  Russia  and  its  satellites. 
Russian  rejection  would  then  place  responsibility  for  continuing  the 
arms  race,  and  the  possibility  of  war  squarely  on  Russian  Communist 
leaders. 

Facing  growing  isolation,  trouble  at  home,  and  war,  sooner  or  later, 
which  they  could  not  win,  the  Russian  leaders  might  agree  to  enforce- 
able disarmament  through  the  United  Nations. 

All  other  steps  to  unify  and  strengthen  the  free  world  and  check 
Communist  expansion  also  increase  the  chances  of  Russian  acceptance. 

The  announcement  that  the  U.  S.  Army  will  help  to  rebuild  South 
Korea  is  a  heartwarming  example  of  ways  to  strengthen  the  free  world 
and  check  communism. 

12.  Question:  What  are  the  steps  to  attain  enforceable  disarmament? 
Answer:  The  first  step  is  United  States  acceptance  of  this  great  idea. 

President  Eisenhower's  speech  of  April  16,  1953,  pointed  the  way.  Passage 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  has  put  the  Senate  on  record. 

13.  Question:  Will  support  for  the  United  Nations  increase  the  chances 
to  get  enforceable  disarmament? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  United  Nations  is  under  severe  attack  in  the  United 
States. 

But  if  the  United  Nations  is  destroyed,  probably  we  will  not  only  fail 
to  get  a  stronger  world  organization,  at  least  before  World  War  III,  but 
may  end  up  by  getting  none.  We  should  support  and  use  the  UN,  as  well 
as  work  to  strengthen  it. 

14.  Question:  Is  the  idea  of  effective  and  enforceable  disarmament 
through  the  United  Nations  "subversive"? 

Answer:  No. 

(a).  It  is  the  great  American  idea  of  just  law  and  order,  of  protecting 
law-abiding  citizens  against  armed  criminals,  of  liberty  under  law. 

(b).  It  is  God's  law — "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  and  "Thou  shalt  not  steal" 
made  effective  among  nations,  as  they  now  are  within  our  nation. 

(c).  Charges  that  this  idea  is  "subversive"  usually  originate  with 
hate  campaigners. 
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Ideas  should  be  judged  on  their  merits,  not  on  rumors  spread  by  un- 
thinking people. 

15.  Question:  Isn't  world  control  of  armaments  a  dream  which  cannot 
come  in  this  century? 

Answer:  No.  It  will  almost  certainly  come  in  the  next  fifty  years, 
either  by  agreement  before  World  War  III,  or  imposed  by  the  "victors" — 
whoever  is  left — after  World  War  III.  Certainly  they  would  not  allow 
atomic  bombs  to  be  made  against  them  again,  if  they  could  prevent  it. 

Which  way  world  control  of  arms  comes  will  make  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference to  our  children.  Is  it  not  worth  the  effort  to  bring  it  by  consent? 

Of  course,  world  control  of  arms  will  not  come  if  World  War  III  de- 
stroys our  civilization  so  that  the  technical  means  to  establish  control  of 
arms  no  longer  exist. 

Ask  Yourself  These: 

Which  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  military  force  in  the  hands  of 
criminal  national  leaders? 

1.  The  world  fought  World  War  II  to  stop  Hitler's  aggression,  killing 
or  wounding  by  estimate  over  50,000,000  people,  military  and  civilian, 
destroying  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  property,  and  costing  the  United 
States  stupendous  sums. 

Suppose  the  League  of  Nations  had  been  able  to  enforce  disarmament 
in  Germany,  and  to  arrest  and  punish  Hitler  in  1923  at  his  "Beer  Hall 
Putsch"  in  Munich,  as  a  violator  of  peace  through  building  his  private 
army,  and  had  been  able  to  prevent  World  War  II. 

Which  would  have  been  better  and  more  Christian? 

2.  The  United  Nations  fought  the  Russian-inspired  North  Korean  ag- 
gression in  a  war  bringing  an  estimated  total  of  two  and  a  half  million 
casualties,  military  and  civilian,  destroying  billions  in  property,  and 
straining  still  further  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Suppose  the  United  Nations  had  had  inspectors  and  police  in  North 
Korea  and  Russia  from  1945  to  1950,  so  that  arms  could  not  have  been 
prepared  for  aggression,  and  thus  war  had  been  prevented. 

Which  would  have  been  better  and  more  Christian? 

3.  The  world  knew  that  the  Japanese  warlords,  from  1931  on,  were 
arming  to  attack  China  and  other  countries.  Nothing  could  be  done  to 
stop  it,  since  Japan  and  other  countries  had  the  legal  right  to  arm  as 
they  pleased.  Later  on  came  Pearl  Harbor  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  and  Japanese  men,  women  and  children  dead. 

The  Dillinger  gang  armed  to  kill  and  destroy  in  the  American  mid- 
west. The  FBI  moved  in,  arrested  the  criminals  and  destroyed  their 
weapons. 

Which  was  better  and  more  Christian? 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  prepares  atomic  death  for  free  nations.  We  are 
able  to  do  little  about  it  except  to  prepare  atomic  death,  threaten  re- 
taliation, and  hope  for  the  best. 

Suppose  the  United  Nations  is  given  the  power  to  inspect  and  enforce 
effective  disarmament,  so  that  no  nation  would  be  a  danger  to  other 
nations. 

Which  would  be  better  and  more  Christian? 

A  final  question  for  you: 

Are  you  doing  your  part  to  bring  peace? 


THE  WORLD  IS  ROUND 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  Editor  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  Foreign  Affairs,  volume  31,  pages  175-199,  January,  1953.) 

Of  course,  common  sense  enters  into  the  degree  to  which  military 
strategy  can  be  planned  by  50  nations,  or  even  by  a  majority  of  them. 
But  our  planning  should  move  in  the  direction  which  the  general  stra- 
tegic situation  in  the  world  demands,  and  not  toward  a  compartmentaliza- 
tion  of  responsibilities  into  zones  of  action  whose  neat  boundaries  would 
dissolve  immediately  in  the  war  which  we  might  have  to  fight. 

And  the  final  danger  in  playing  down  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
as  a  security  organization  and  extolling  it  as  a  forum  for  discussion  is 
that  in  the  process  it  will  little  by  little  be  turned  into  an  agency  of 
appeasement.  The  one  occasion  when  the  United  Nations  has  come  really 
close  to  being  destroyed  was  in  the  winter  of  1951,  when  a  group  of 
its  members  seemed  ready  to  have  it  offer  itself  as  mediator  between 
victim  and  aggressor  in  Korea.  If  the  idea  spread  this  might  be  the 
eventual  function  of  the  United  Nations  in  a  moment  of  crisis  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  the  days  of  American  participa- 
tion in  it  would  be  numbered,  and  therewith  no  doubt  the  days  of  the 
organization  itself.  Against  that  result  we  have  to  set  ourselves  to  work, 
developing  by  every  means  in  our  power  the  persuasiveness  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  peaceful  procedures  which  are  the  first  part  of  the  organ- 
ization's task,  but  also  building  up  its  ability  to  face  the  gravest  decision 
of  all  in  case  the  effort  to  save  the  peace  fails.  To  be  successful  we  must 
hold  to  our  present  policy  of  uniting  every  available  force  in  the  free 
world  coalition — not  throwing  one  nation  after  another  from  the  sleigh 
in  attempts  to  lighten  the  load,  but  holding  the  weaker  ones  to  us,  and 
shielding  them,  thereby  gaining  a  moral  strength  and  sense  of  purpose 
that  with  all  free  peoples  count  as  half  the  race  for  peace  and,  if  war 
comes,  will  be  half  the  battle. 

So  far  as  the  issue  between  the  Atlantic  organization  and  the  world 
organization  goes,  as  with  the  issue  that  has  been  created  between  con- 
ciliation and  enforcement,  we  need  not  make  the  better  an  enemy  of 
the  best,  and  we  must  beg  any  of  our  friends  who  seem  to  desire  to  do 
so  to  cease.  Proposals  which  will  disillusion  the  American  people  re- 
garding the  sincerity  of  the  commitments  made  jointly  by  them  and  other 
leading  Western  nations  under  the  Charter  diminish  support  for  a  strong 
American  foreign  policy  and  play  into  the  hands  of  American  isolation- 
ists. Before  Europeans  go  too  far  in  expressing  the  wish  that  they  could 
be  free  from  responsibilities  outside  the  Continent  or,  in  the  British 
case,  outside  the  Commonwealth,  let  them  remember  that  there  is  al- 
ways latent  in  American  opinion  a  parallel  strain  of  wishful  thinking, 
a  similar  longing  that  American  responsibilities  could  be  restricted  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere — or,  as  it  is  now  being  more  persuasively  put, 
to  areas  where  we  are  clearly  able  to  exert  direct  physical  strength  and 
where  we  shall  be  the  sole  judges  of  how  and  when  to  exert  it.  We 
would  like  to  think  that  the  old  slogan  against  "foreign  entanglements" 
had  become  antediluvian;  it  has  in  reason  and  fact,  but  not,  even  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  in  the  instinctive  reflexes  of  many  a  headline  reader. 

These  longings,  whether  European  or  American,  are  entirely  unreal 
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in  the  situation  of  the  world  today  and  are  to  be  resisted.  Only  an 
agency  with  global  authority  can  meet  the  challenge  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion; only  the  United  Nations  can  provide  security  as  well  as  peace.  If 
the  issue  were  ever  put  before  us  in  the  sophistical  terms  of  concilia- 
tion versus  force,  or  if  the  role  of  NATO  were  ever  put  in  terms  of  re- 
ducing the  United  Nations  to  a  glorified  UNESCO,  then  we  would  have 
to  say:  We  will  not  weaken  the  United  Nations'  capacity  to  enforce 
peace.  So  many  of  our  interests  are  not  covered  by  the  Atlantic  organ- 
ization that  our  choice  must  necessarily  be  the  larger  grouping  and  the 
strategy  which  it  makes  possible.  The  men  in  the  Kremlin  are  not  mak- 
ing the  mistake  of  thinking  that  a  victory  or  defeat  in  one  area  will  not 
bring  them  profit  or  loss  in  another.  Let  us  emulate  their  realism. 

VI 

For  the  Soviets,  the  global  situation  does  not  seem  unmanageable. 
They  are  sure  they  have  the  system  that  can  reduce  it  to  order — be- 
ginning with  the  annihilation  of  dissidents  and  ending  with  a  dictator- 
ship centralized  in  Moscow.  And  if,  eventually,  we  cannot  "manage"  a 
world  which  is  one  world,  geographically  and  in  the  realities  of  modern 
technology,  they  certainly  will. 

The  United  Nations  represents  an  effort  to  organize  the  world  on  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  self-government — for  which  the  descriptive 
phrase  is  the  parliamentary  system.  Its  difficulties  are  known;  so  are 
its  advantages.  One  of  its  great  advantages  for  us  is  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  are  parliamentary  nations.  Its  great  difficulty 
is  that  a  minority — sometimes  a  crippling  minority — are  not.  A  partial 
answer  to  this  difficulty  was  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  Resolution,  which 
opened  the  way  for  the  free  nations  to  take  effective  security  measures 
(even  when  the  Soviet  representative  chooses  to  be  present).  That  did  not 
answer  the  problem  presented  by  the  Soviet  veto's  exclusion  of  three 
major  parliamentary  nations — Germany,  Italy  and  Japan — as  well  as 
several  other  valued  smaller  nations.  For  purposes  of  collective  security, 
might  it  be  possible  to  associate  them  with  the  work  of  the  Peace  Ob- 
servation Commission  established  under  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  Resolu- 
tion? The  Resolution  invites  the  cooperation  of  all  governments  with  the 
Commission,  and  explicitly  authorizes  the  Commission  to  appoint  sub- 
Commissions  without  saying  whether  or  not  the  members  of  these  must 
be  representatives  of  member  states.  The  Collective  Measures  Commis- 
sion, established  by  the  same  Resolution,  has  already  moved  to  draw 
non-member  states  into  its  work.  The  whole  question  of  U.N.  member- 
ship will,  in  any  case,  be  reconsidered  by  the  General  Conference  to  re- 
vise the  Charter  to  be  held  in  1955.  Unless  we  of  the  free  world  think 
we  can  enjoy  our  own  parliamentary  liberties  and  at  the  same  time 
safely  ignore  the  others,  or  impose  our  will  on  them  by  force,  then  we 
cannot  avoid  continuing  the  effort  to  organize  all  under  the  democratic 
legal  and  moral  principles  of  the  Charter. 

The  last  phrase  will  be  taken  as  a  challenge  by  a  school  of  thought 
which  does  not  believe  that  concepts  of  right  and  wrong  have  a  place 
in  international  politics,  but  holds  that  only  sacred  egoism,  with  brute 
force  its  handmaiden,  is  realistic,  and  considers  that  membership  in  an 
international  organization  which  establishes  standards  of  legal  and  moral 
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conduct  imposes  fatal  handicaps  on  those  who  must  operate  national 
power  to  serve  national  ends.  The  test  of  realism  is  presumably  success. 
Few  politicians  have  ended  up  so  quickly  in  failure  and  squalor  as 
Cesare  Borgia,  the  prototype  of  Machiavelli's  Prince.  The  world  is  not 
all  toughness  and  treason,  and  all  those  who  had  higher  ideals  and 
applied  them  with  success  did  not  win  solely  by  accident. 

The  Wilsonian  plan  for  a  better  world  was  one  ruled  by  law,  in  which 
every  nation  is  according  to  its  capacities  responsible — and  is  held  re- 
sponsible— for  the  peace.  The  U.N.  Charter  does  not  pretend  to  say  that 
by  mere  vote  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  can  establish  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong.  It  does  say  that  a  member  nation 
which  has  promised  to  follow  an  agreed  procedure  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  and  which  instead  resorts  to  force  to  secure  its  object,  has 
committed  a  crime  which  other  member  nations  must  restrain  and 
annul.  That  is  about  as  practical  and  realistic  a  method  as  can  be  devised 
for  determining  aggression  and  for  rallying  sufficient  force  to  defeat 
criminal  force. 

Let  us  strengthen  the  United  Nations  as  an  organization  to  enforce 
peace.  Let  us  argue  with  our  British  and  European  friends  that  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  accept  wholeheartedly,  and  to  prepare  to  use  if  neces- 
sary, the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  Resolution;  and  even  to  strengthen  it,  so 
that  the  coalition  of  the  free  world  members  of  the  United  Nations  may 
be  still  better  able  to  stand  together  against  aggression  despite  the 
Soviet  veto.  Let  us  make  it  one  of  our  diplomatic  objectives  to  secure 
by  patient  explanation  the  support  of  the  Asian  and  Arab  nations  for 
that  Resolution — upon  the  vitality  of  which,  in  sober  truth,  their  own 
existence  as  nations  may  some  day  depend.  Thus  we  shall  be  continuing 
along  the  road  on  which  we  set  out  in  1945.  It  is  the  method  of  unity 
and  strength,  of  a  coalition  of  all  the  forces  available  in  the  free  world 
to  maintain  the  peace  at  the  cost  of  everything  except  freedom.  It  gives 
our  people  the  renewed  sense  of  direction  they  ask,  and  since  we  need 
the  collaboration  of  our  friends  if  it  is  to  work,  it  should  give  their 
people  the  sense  of  participation  they  ask.  It  moves  from  the  defensive 
back  onto  the  offensive  without  making  war  more  likely  and  indeed 
while  making  war  less  likely.  It  undertakes  to  manage  the  situation. 

GENERAL  BRADLEY  AT  PALM  BEACH 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley  at 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  March  2,  1953.) 

When  we  consider  the  responsibility  that  befalls  the  American  people, 
we  must  remember  that  America's  strategic  position  in  the  world  today 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  strength  we  demonstrated  in  World  War  II.  In 
both  Europe  and  Asia  political  boundaries  have  been  largely  drawn  on 
the  lines  where  armies  met  and  defeated  the  Axis.  If  we  are  to  keep  our 
position,  we  must  maintain  our  strength. 

The  United  States  is  respected  in  the  world  today,  not  because  she 
is  rich  but  because  she  is  strong.  During  the  incubator  period  of  World 
War  II,  our  wealth  was  ridiculed  as  a  sign  of  decadence.  It  was  not 
until  our  people  put  that  wealth  to  work  in  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
the  construction  of  ships  and  the  production  of  food  that  the  vigor  and 
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strength  of  America  became  apparent  throughout  the  world. 

As  long  as  nations  know  that  our  strength  persists,  as  long  as  they 
are  assured  of  our  determination  to  use  it  against  aggression,  which  in 
the  end  would  menace  us,  the  stronger  our  hand  shall  be  in  writing  the 
terms  for  future  living.  For  unless  we  show  the  capacity  and  willingness 
to  sustain  our  commitments  with  adequate  armed  strength,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  give  up  those  commitments  in  the  face  of  opposing  power. 

Even  though  we  disapprove  of  the  use  of  force  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  we  cannot  renounce  that  force  while  other  na- 
tions cling  to  theirs.  Our  pleas  for  peace  are  measured  not  by  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  they  are  spoken  but  by  the  strength  we  can  array  to 
enforce  them. 

The  greatest  danger  to  our  future  would  be  the  failure  of  our  Ameri- 
can people  to  understand  precisely  what  strength  means.  More  than  ships, 
planes  and  guns,  we  need  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  public  opinion 
— based  on  facts,  not  emotions;  on  realities,  not  dreams. 

We  dare  not  forget  that  there  is  nothing  man  can  invent  with  his 
science,  nothing  man  can  devise  from  his  knowledge,  nothing  man  can 
create  by  his  genius  that  war,  if  it  comes,  cannot  destroy. 

But  I  believe  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  inevitable  war.  If  wars  can 
be  provoked,  they  can  also  be  averted.  But  they  can  be  averted  only 
if  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  this  world  love  peace  enough  to  oppose 
aggression  in  whatever  form  it  may  recur.  We  cannot  ignore  the  kindling 
sparks  if  we  hope  to  avoid  a  conflagration.  We  cannot  halt  imperialism 
with  moral  indignation.  If  the  United  States  is  to  exercise  its  conscience 
in  world  affairs,  it  must  be  prepared  to  back  its  moral  indignation  with 
realism,  resources,  and  credits. 

We  must  recognize  that  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  avert  wars  than 
to  win  them.  The  achievement  of  peace  in  this  shattered  world  is  a  task 
requiring  greater  intellect,  more  daring  and  perhaps  even  sterner 
sacrifice  than  we  showed  in  helping  to  win  World  War  II. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  the  American  people  must  be  prepared  to 
sustain  a  bold  foreign  policy  equal  to  our  responsibilities  in  a  world  from 
which  we  cannot  retreat.  And  we  must  contribute  willingly  to  the 
maintenance  of  armed  strength  essential  to  the  security  and  stability  of 
this  world  in  which  we  live. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  support  of  the  concept 
that  combines  military  power  and  peaceful  intention  without  unnecessary 
recourse  to  war.  If  we  have  the  military  power  which  will  bring  respect 
for  our  ideas,  and  our  voices  at  the  council  table,  there  is  hope  that  we 
will  never  have  to  exercise  that  military  power  in  all-out  war.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  national  military  power  is  important  only  in 
case  of  coercion.  The  nation  with  strength  is  the  nation  with  the  power 
of  persuasion,  the  power  of  purchase,  and  the  power  to  bargain. 

A  military  man  especially  dislikes  prediction.  However,  since  we  are 
discussing  the  alternative  of  war  or  peace,  I  will  venture  that  if  we 
ever  provide  ourselves  with  the  military  power  appropriate  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities, and  then  maintain  it,  we  will  achieve  some  of  the  peace 
of  mind  with  less  fear  of  war — and  perhaps  the  actual  peace  in  the 
world — that  we  all  hope  for,  and  seek. 

If  we  don't  face  this  issue  properly,  we  will  be  forced  to  deal  inade- 
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quately  from  crisis  to  crisis  with  each  problem  that  arises.  And  when  a 
nation  is  relatively  weak,  even  the  smallest  problem — which  we  would 
ordinarily  take  in  stride — becomes  a  major  difficulty. 

A  case  in  point  today  is  Korea.  It  is  my  personal  belief — and  I  have 
stated  it  many  times  before — that  if  we  had  not  so  completely  de- 
mobilized our  military  power  between  1945  and  1950,  Korea  might  never 
have  occurred. 

I  hope  that  all  Americans  have  learned  this  lasting  lesson:  weak- 
ness invites  attack.  The  Soviet  Union,  master  mind  of  the  Communist 
aggressions  all  over  the  world,  watched  the  departure  of  our  forces  from 
South  Korea,  and  took  this  as  a  sign  that  the  United  Nations  were  not 
interested  in  protecting  the  South  Koreans  and  were  willing  to  let  the 
Communists  go  ahead  in  Asia.  The  military  realists  in  the  Kremlin  also 
must  have  smiled  grimly  as  they  watched  the  further  demobilization  of 
our  American  armed  strength  in  1949  and  1950. 

I  stated  earlier  that  I  believed  the  United  Nations  action  in  Korea 
had  saved  Southeast  Asia,  preserved  the  United  Nations,  and  had  per- 
haps prevented  a  World  War  III.  As  I  conclude  this  discussion,  I  must 
say  honestly  to  the  American  people — as  unwelcome  as  it  may  be — that 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  which  the  Korean  war  has  made  to 
the  world  is  the  compulsory  remobilization  of  some  of  our  armed  might. 
Even  after  World  War  II  we  had  not  learned  that  a  nation  as  great 
as  ours  cannot  be  weak.  We  still  had  some  idea  that  the  United  States 
had  been  given  a  special  privilege  among  nations:  that  we  could  travel 
the  sea  lanes  of  the  world,  travel  the  airways  of  the  world,  influence 
the  actions  of  all  the  free  nations  of  the  world  and  aid  them  to  resist 
communism,  without  establishing  and  maintaining  the  military  strength 
to  back  up  the  world  leadership  which  had  become  our  role. 

I  am  still  not  sure  that  we  have  learned  the  lesson  completely,  and 
sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  American  people  sufficiently  recognize  the 
continuing  need  for  adequate  military  power. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  if  we  have  learned  our  lesson  from  Ko- 
rea and  from  our  past  experiences,  the  ultimate  decision  on  this  mighty 
question  will  be  in  favor  of  freedom  over  tyranny,  democracy  over  dic- 
tatorship, and  will  finally  bring  us  lasting  peace  instead  of  total  war. 

STRENGTHENING  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  U.S.  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  of  "Wiscon- 
sin, Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  June  19,  1953.) 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  have  assembled  at  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal stages  in  the  world's  history. 

You  who  have  devoted  so  much  of  your  time  toward  advancing 
America's  international  relations,  appreciate  the  depth  of  the  present 
crisis.  You  know  full  well  how  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  strengthening 
international  law  against  international  brigands. 

For  centuries,  man  has  been  wearily  climbing  up  the  road  from  inter- 
national chaos  toward  international  order — from  world  insecurity  toward 
collective  security.  Men  have  climbed  toward  the  goal  when  the  nations 
will  "beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares"  and  when  "war  will  be  no 
more." 
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America's  Crucial  Role  of  Leadership 

It  has  been  given  to  us,  to  you  and  to  me,  and  to  our  countrymen 
at  this  time — to  determine  whether  our  country  shall  help  lead  the  world 
in  moving  ahead  on  the  road  toward  order  and  security — or  whether  we 
will  falter  in  our  leadership. 

Will  we  allow  the  world  to  slip  back,  down  the  pit-filled  road  of  the 
past  toward  another  war — more  horrible  than  has  ever  raged  before?  I 
pray  not. 

It  is  my  own  view — as  it  is  yours — that  there  is  no  real  alternative 
for  us  but  to  move  ahead  and  to  lead.  But  how? 

The  world  does  not  stand  still.  Man  either  progresses  or  he  sinks 
back.  He  either  changes  with  changing  times  or  he  perishes,  like  the 
dinosaur. 

We  either  improve  international  law  and  order,  or  we  give  sanction 
to  international  chaos.  Which  will  it  be?  You  know  the  answer. 

You  know  our  country's  opportunity  and  our  country's  mission.  I 
have  faith  it  will  continue  to  fulfill  the  role  of  leadership. 

But  how? 

I  Oppose  World  Government 

How  far  should  we  lead,  how  fast,  toward  what  specific  goal? 

Let  me,  before  proceeding  any  further,  state  precisely  my  position,  so 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  no  misinterpretation. 

You  will  remember  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
appointed  a  sub-comimittee  to  look  into  various  proposals  on  Atlantic 
Union,  Federal  Union,  and  other  propositions  which  would  alter  Ameri- 
ca's relationships  with  other  powers,  and  alter  its  own  laws. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  I  stated  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  definitely  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  should  surren- 
der her  sovereignty  to  international  organizations — I  opposed  a  world 
currency  or  a  world  government  with  other  legislative  or  executive 
powers. 

In  my  frank  judgment,  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  suicide  if  the 
United  States — unique  in  the  world  in  her  Constitutional  freedoms, 
unique  in  her  vast  wealth,  and  in  a  great  many  other  respects — were 
to  surrender  any  of  those  basic  prerogatives  which  our  Constitution  con- 
fers upon  the  respective  branches  of  our  own  Government. 

That  does  not  mean,  as  you  so  well  know,  that  we  are  not  willing 
to  engage  in  an  enforceable  system  of  international  control  of  atomic 
energy,  or  of  more  conventional  armaments,  or  the  like.  But  it  does  mean 
that  we  recognize  that  the  world  very  definitely  is  not  ready  for  anything 
beyond  such  limited  objectives  in  its  present  divided,  stratified  stage. 

And  we  who  are  the  custodians  of  the  greatest  values  of  the  human 
race — dare  not  give  up  our  trusteeship  under  the  Constitution  to  some 
high-sounding,  but  ineffectual  organization,  and  thereby  endanger  our 
liberties  and  the  liberties  of  the  world. 

I  stated  that  I  hoped  Western  Europe  would  unite — economically,  mil- 
itarily, politically,  spiritually — but  I  did  not  want  this  country  to  enter 
into  that  or  other  unions. 

But,  now,  what  of  the  organization  we  do  wholeheartedly  support? 
What  of  the  United  Nations? 
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The  U.N, — A  Great  Instrument 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  U.N.  represents  another  opportunity 
for  the  member  nations  to  create  one  of  the  great  milestones  in  human 
history — in  man's  search  for  a  better  world  and  a  better  life. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  splendid  achievements  in  many 
regards,  it  is  still  in  large  measure  only  an  opportunity.  I  have  never 
regarded  the  United  Nations  as  a  fetish  or  as  the  framework  of  an 
international  super-state.  I  have  never  considered  that  the  U.N.,  in  and 
of  itself,  would  be  a  "cure-all"  to  man's  self-created  problems. 

It  does,  however,  present  a  fine  working  mechanism;  a  magnificent 
opportunity  for  the  member  nations  to  develop.  I  have  always  felt  that, 
as  a  mechanism,  even  if  the  U.N.  were  clothed  with  infinitely  greater 
powers  than  it  now  possesses  that,  in  and  of  itself,  it  would  not  provide 
the  remedy  to  all  of  man's  ills. 

The  remedy,  my  friends,  as  I  believe  you  appreciate,  is  not  an  organ- 
izational remedy;  it  must  be  a  remedy  of  the  spirit — whenever  man  has 
outgrown  his  lusts  and  hates  and  fears,  and  practices  individually  and 
internationally  the  golden  rule.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

Wishful  thinking  and  blind  faith  won't  do  the  job.  By  our  deeds 
are  we  known.  "Faith  without  works"  is  insufficient. 

U.N.  Charter  Must  Be  Strengthened 

I,  for  one,  very  definitely  favor  strengthening  the  United  Nations.  I 
favor  improving  the  U.N.  Charter.  I  favor  utilizing  the  forthcoming 
1955  general  Conference,  pursuant  to  Section  109  of  the  Charter,  as  a 
means  for  remedying  certain  notable  shortcomings  in  the  present  Char- 
ter, principally  regarding  the  use,  or  rather,  the  mis-use  of  the  veto. 

I  want  to  make  the  U.N.'s  membership  more  universal — not  of  dis- 
ruptive members,  but  of  operative  members,  faithful  to  the  U.N.'s  ob- 
jectives. 

And  I  want  other  changes  to  help  the  U.N.  fulfill  the  visions  which 
its  founders  had  at  San  Francisco. 

It  Is  the  U.N/s  Spirit  Which  Counts 

I  want  us  to  strive  for  all  these  objectives.  I  want  to  help  inform- 
as  you  do — the  American  people  of  the  opportunity  which  is  offered  to 
us  in  realizing  these  splendid  objectives. 

So,  I  urge  this  organization  to  continue  its  vital  effort  in  encouraging 
public  debate  and  thinking  on  these  issues. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  learned  from  my  life,  as  you  have  from 
yours,  that  we  should  not  be  pre-occupied  with  mere  forms.  In  man's 
relation  to  man  and  to  his  God,  it  is  not  the  form,  but  the  spirit  of  what 
he  does  which  counts.  It  is  not  the  skeleton  of  the  organization — the 
U.N.  or  any  other — but  the  spirit  of  the  organization  which  counts. 

And  so  the  basic  problem  is — not  that  the  U.N.  be  strengthened  and 
perfected  as  a  mechanism  (though  that  is  desirable);  rather,  the  basic 
problem  is — will  the  thinking  and  character  of  the  member  nations — 
which  comprise  the  U.N. — be  strengthened  and  improved? 

Yes,  the  basic  question  is:  will  each  member  nation  demonstrate  now 
and  continuously  the  genuine  will,  intent,  and  purpose — not  merely  for 
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lip  service — to  seek  to  banish  war  from  this  world — to  banish  the 
Scourge  of  depression  and  the  scourges  of  poverty,  illiteracy  and  disease? 
Can  we  create  a  spirit  of  unity  so  that  unified  action  can  be  taken  to 
pursue  these  purposes? 

The  Gulf  in  Men's  Thinking 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  enormous  gulf  which  exists  in  the  thinking 
of  the  member  nations — not  just  between  East  and  West.  These  gulfs  are 
due,  not  merely  to  geographic  distance,  the  world  having  been  con- 
tracted in  space  and  time  in  recent  years. 

Rather,  they  are  due  to  mankind's  different  stages  of  development — 
economic,  social,  political,  racial,  psychological,  spiritual.  It  has  always 
been  my  faith  that  men  of  goodwill  can  bridge  these  gulfs. 

I  know  from  my  own  experiences  in  Washington  and  at  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  how  men  of  reason  and  of  good  faith  can  come  and 
reason  together.  They  can  widen  the  area  of  their  agreement  and  narrow 
the  area  of  their  disagreement.  There  is  nothing  insolvable  about  man- 
kind's problems.  Man  has  created  them.  Man  can,  with  God's  help,  solve 
them.  There  is  nothing  inevitable  about  those  problems  becoming  worse 
and  leading  to  war. 

Use  Wartime  Energy  for  Peace 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  often  thought,  as  I  have,  that  if  men  used 
in  peace — one-tenth  of  the  energy,  devotion,  ingenuity  and  willingness 
to  do  the  "impossible"  which  they  use  in  war,  we  would  be  far  better 
off  as  a  world,  than  we  are  today. 

We  hear  from  certain  professional  pessimists  that  it  is  "impossible" 
to  make  the  U.N.  effective;  that  it  is  allegedly  "impossible"  to  make 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  the  Schuman  Plan  achieve 
its  objectives.  It  is  "impossible"  to  do  this  or  that. 

But,  to  men  of  vision,  the  word  "impossible"  does  not  exist  in  their 
dictionary.  There  is  nothing  "impossible"  if  there  is  the  will  to  achieve  it. 

To  be  sure,  some  objectives  take  time.  They  require  infinite  patience, 
infinite    understanding,    infinite    education. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  do  that  which  must  be  done.  We  have  always 
had  with  us  these  chronic  complainers,  chronic  doubting  Thomases.  Let 
us  hope  America  will  not  be  influenced  unduly  in  this  critical  hour  by 
them. 

H-Bomb  Requires  All-out  Effort  for  Peace 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  the  nature  of  modern  war.  But 
you  and  I  know  enough  about  the  implications  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 
to  know  that  actually  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  move  ahead,  seeking 
improvement  in  international  law  and  order. 

There  is  one  basic  law  of  men  and  nations.  It  is  the  law  of  self- 
preservation. 

We  know  that  one  of  the  means  to  preserve  the  nation  is  to  assure 
America's  adequate  spiritual  and  military  preparedness.  But  if  ever  the 
day  comes  that  we  think  that  our  land,  air  and  sea  forces  alone  are  suf- 
ficient, without  the  strength  that  comes  from  relying  on  God,  we  will  find 
ourselves  grossly  inadequate. 


REVITALIZED  U.N.  HUMANITY'S  HOPE 

(An  editorial  in  the  Salisbury  Post  for  August  30,  1953.) 

The  United  Nations  is  eight  years  old  and  seven  and  a  half  years 
obsolete. 

Within  the  past  few  days  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  that  it  is  obsolete. 

How  little  or  how  late  his  official  dictum,  validating  the  judgment  of 
alert  American  minds  for  the  past  seven  and  a  half  years  may  be,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

But  to  cry  over  spilled  blood  is  as  futile  as  to  cry  over  spilt  milk. 

Dulles'  speech  before  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  vehicle  he 
chose  to  carry  the  burden  of  his  obsolescence  analysis,  is  being  termed 
by  the  press  "a  trial  balloon." 

The  United  States,  in  other  words,  has  reached  the  juncture  where 
it  dares  to  inquire  into  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  about  the  hoary 
framework  and  the  rusty  implementation  of  the  United  Nations. 

(For  let  it  be  understood  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  does  not  speak  unpremeditatedly  out  of  his  own  heart  any  more 
than  does  any  mouthpiece  in  any  other  of  the  world's  capitals.  His  words 
are  pre-evaluated,  pre-agreed  upon,  and  bespeak  the  attitude  of  the 
administrative  and  legislative  organisms  to  which  he  is  responsible.) 

Strong  Support 

In  confirmation  let  us  recall  that  President  Eisenhower  on  April  16 
of  this  year  declared  vehemently  for  a  world  limitation  of  armaments 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  knowing  at  the  time  that 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  United  Nations  make  limitation  of  arm- 
aments impossible. 

In  further  confirmation,  let  us  note  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  July  29  of  this  year  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  for 
world  disarmament  "including  a  practical  system  of  inspection  under 
the  United  Nations."  There  is  no  Senator  who  did  not  understand  this 
resolution  as  recognizing  need  for  a  reorganization  of  the  United  Nations 
as  prerequisite  to  implementation  of  the  resolution. 

So  Dulles,  calling  the  question  for  action  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  lays  down  a  challenge  with  full  nominal  accord 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Congress. 

Unique  Situation 

The  incident,  the  circumstances,  the  background  all  are  unique. 
Each  in  its  separate  category  is  unique;  combined  they  present  a  moment 
of  significance  without  parallel  in  history. 

Legislative  bodies  and  heads  of  nations  in  all  portions  of  the  world 
have  joined  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  in  contributing  what 
now  amounts  to  an  immense  total  of  declaration  of  peaceful  intent  and 
petitions  for  world  disarmament. 

And,  all  the  while,  hardly  a  month  has  passed  without  at  least  strong 
hints  of  other  than  peaceful  intent  in  many  of  the  world's  capitals  or 
without  world  awareness  of  either  obvious  need  or  overt  desire  for 
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greater  armaments  in  practically  every  nation  of  the  earth. 

High  declaration  of  hope  for  serenity  has  been  counter-balanced  by 
high  pressure  in  preparation  for  war  in  times  of  peace  and  steadily  aug- 
mented machinery  of  war  in  times  of  actual  conflict.  Ambitious  analysis 
of  procedure  towards  disarmament  has  been  coupled  with  effective  action 
towards  multiplication  of  armaments. 

Yet,  even  though  the  factual  story  of  the  course  of  nationalism  in  our 
enlightened  day  appears  to  differ  nowise  from  the  factual  story  of  the 
course  of  nationalism  through  renaissance  and  dark-age  alike  in  the  past, 
we  must  neither  give  up  hope  nor  comfort  those  who  have. 

Dual  Development 

If  time  has  accumulated  a  seemingly  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
caveman's  instinct  for  violence  as  the  means  to  gratification  of  desire 
is  a  perpetual  endowment  of  human  beings  and  their  governments  as 
well,  then  let  it  be  remembered  that  time  has  also  accumulated  in  in- 
creasingly documented  defiance  at  the  instance  of  human  aspiration 
higher  than  the  scientifically  elaborated  agencies  of  fang  and  claw. 

In  this  year  of  1953  we  must  all  be  acutely  aware  of  a  growing  dis- 
illusion at  the  expense  of  the  United  Nations  among  the  easily  disillusion- 
ed, an  unfaith  among  the  easily  unfaithful,  a  diminution  of  hope  among 
the  intrinsically  hopeless,  a  spreading  betrayal  among  the  treacherous. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  this  United  Nations  stands  as  testimony  to  an 
organized  aggressiveness  for  peace  which  is  still  so  new  in  the  history  of 
human  concept  that  its  baleful  enemies  dedicated  to  the  rule  of  the 
sword  are  able  without  too  much  difficulty  to  attract  the  applause  of  the 
simply  ignorant  who,  however  well  intentioned,  deem  lack  of  spectacular 
success  within  a  few  years  the  same  as  failure  and  fall  cheap  prey  to  the 
doctrines  of  despair. 

Meanwhile  within  the  United  Nations,  a  conglomerate  of  significant 
fragments,  there  persists  a  central  core  of  essential  aspiration  which  is 
the  vital  residue  of  all  of  history's  declarations  of  peaceful  intent,  and 
all  of  history's  damnation  of  the  implements  of  war. 

Upon  the  volume  and  the  consistency  of  that  residue  rests  the  fate  of 
Dulles'  unqualified  demand  for  revision  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations;  upon  such  a  revision  rests  the  fate  of  the  United  Nations;  and 
in  the  destiny  of  the  United  Nations  rests  the  fate  of  mankind. 

Humanity  is  moving  rapidly  toward  either  justification  or  obliteration. 

The  fork  of  the  road  is  the  point  of  decision  as  to  whether  an  obsolete 
United  Nations  is  to  perish  for  lack  of  sustenance  for  greater  authority, 
or  is  to  be  vitalized  with  a  potency  sufficient  to  enforce  a  world  govern- 
ment capable  of  avoiding  world  suicide. 

As  we  should  be  proud  that  the  United  States  has  called  for  an  ade- 
quate United  Nations,  let  us  be  prayerfully  hopeful  that  the  summons 
may  be  heeded. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  46 

The  text  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46,  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  July  29,  1953,  is  reproduced  below: 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  plunged  into  vast  armament 
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expenditures  which  divert  much  of  their  effort  into  the  creation  of 
means  of  mass  destruction;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  and  the  Congress  ardently  desire  peace 
and  the  achievement  of  a  system  under  which  armaments,  except  for 
the  maintenance  of  domestic  and  international  order,  will  become  un- 
necessary while  at  the  same  time  the  national  security  of  our  own  and 
other  nations  will  be  protected;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  the  honorable  termination  of  present  armed  conflicts,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  oppression  and  injustice  and  other  conditions  which  breed 
war;  and 

Whereas  progress  in  these  respects  would  strengthen  world  trust  so 
that  the  nations  could  proceed  with  the  next  great  work,  the  reduction 
of  the  burden  of  armaments  now  weighing  upon  the  world:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring), 
That  it  continues  to  be  the  declared  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
by  all  peaceful  means  the  conditions  for  durable  peace  and  concurrently 
with  progress  in  this  respect  to  seek,  within  the  United  Nations,  agree- 
ments by  all  nations  for  enforceable  limitations  of  armament  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  out  in  the  President's  address  of  April  16, 
1953,  namely — 

(1)  the  limitation,  by  absolute  numbers  or  by  an  agreed  international 
ratio,  of  the  sizes  of  the  military  and  security  forces  of  all  nations: 

(2)  a  commitment  by  all  nations  to  set  an  agreed  limit  upon  that 
proportion  of  total  production  of  certain  strategic  materials  to  be  devoted 
to  military  purposes; 

(3)  international  control  of  atomic  energy  to  promote  its  use  for 
peaceful  purposes  only  and  to  insure  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons; 

(4)  a  limitation  or  prohibition  of  other  categories  of  weapons  of  great 
destructiveness;  and 

(5)  the  enforcement  of  all  these  agreed  limitations  and  prohibitions 
by  adequate  safeguards,  including  a  practical  system  of  inspection 
under  the  United  Nations; 

to  the  end  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  world's  productive  capacity 
may  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  well-being  of  mankind; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent make  known  the  sense  of  this  resolution  to  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  heads  of  state  of  the  nations  of  the  world  with  the  request  that 
their  people  be  informed  of  its  contents. 

SUSTAINING  NATO'S  OBJECTIVES 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Europe,  at  New  York  City,  May  21,  1953,  as  carried 
in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  28,  pages  869-873,  June 
22,  1953.) 

I  believe  we  stand  in  just  as  great  peril  as  ever  we  stood  before.  While 
our  strength  has  increased,  so  too  has  that  of  our  potential  adversary, 
and  the  discrepancy  remains  greater  than  could  be  overcome  within  the 
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immediate  future  unless  we  continue  to  make  great  efforts. 

On  the  basis  of  the  known  effort  the  Kremlin  is  making  to  increase 
the  offensive  capability  in  conventional  fields,  its  assumed  effort  to  in- 
crease its  offensive  capability  in  unconventional  fields,  including  the 
atomic,  its  demonstrated  ruthlessness,  and  its  implacable  hostility  toward 
us,  I  see  no  valid  grounds  for  complacency  or  relaxation. 

If  and  when  we  acquire  the  minimum  defensive  strength  which  we 
all  agree  we  must  have,  or  if  and  when  there  is  reliable  evidence,  in  ac- 
tions not  words,  of  a  major  abatement  of  Soviet  Russian  hostility  toward 
the  West,  with  a  concurrent  and  corresponding  reorientation  of  its  policy 
of  seeking  to  subvert  other  governments,  then  and  only  then  might  a 
resurvey  of  our  position  perhaps  justify  a  lesser  effort. 

This  time  is  not  yet.  We  are  today  far  from  that  minimum  defensive 
strength. 

All  earthly  values  are  relative.  Costs  of  armed  forces  and  equipment, 
of  training  establishments  and  maintenance,  of  salaries  and  all  the  mul- 
titudinous things  that  go  into  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  military 
establishments  are  higher — very  much  higher  today  than  ever  before. 
But  spiritual  values  remain  fixed,  and  it  is  those  which  determine  the 
relative  values  of  lesser  things. 

They  are  at  stake  now  as  in  few  other  historical  epochs.  If  they  should 
be  destroyed,  nothing  else  would  have  value.  If  we  are  determined,  as 
we  say  we  are,  to  maintain  them  within  a  proper  margin  of  safety,  then 
costs  of  material  things  assume  quite  different  values. 

If  we  slow  down  and  are  not  assailed,  we  shall  have  saved  some 
money.  We  shall  have  attained  an  easier  living.  If  we  slow  down  and 
are  assailed,  and  lose,  we  shall  have  seen  our  liberties  perish,  our  insti- 
tutions destroyed,  ourselves  enslaved,  and  our  God  derided. 

These  are  the  reasons  which,  I  think,  give  urgency  to  the  task  we  have 
undertaken.  These  are  the  reasons  which  should,  I  think,  impel  us  to 
quicken,  not  slacken,  our  pace,  to  lengthen  our  patience,  to  freshen  our 
courage,  and  to  renew  our  faith  in  the  Tightness  of  the  course  we  have 
freely  chosen  to  follow. 

The  military  commanders  would,  I  think,  be  derelict  in  duty  if  they 
did  not  point  out  what  history  has  so  often  recorded,  and  governments 
so  often  forgotten.  No  amount  of  postwar  explanation  can  explain,  no 
postwar  excuses  can  excuse  the  needless  loss  of  lives  sacrificed  through 
compromise  of  principle  and  lack  of  sustained  resolution — through  lack 
of  timely,  adequate  preparation  to  meet  recognized  perils. 

War  tomorrow  would  make  infinitely  greater  demands  on  human 
bodies  and  human  spirit  than  ever  before.  Only  through  training,  intelli- 
gently planned  and  persistently  pursued,  of  adequate  armed  and  equipped 
forces,  can  these  demands  be  mitigated. 

Only  through  high  training  requirements,  rigidly  enforced,  can  low 
casualty  rates  be  possible.  Only  well-armed  and  equipped,  adequately 
trained,  and  efficiently  led  forces  can  expect  victory  in  future  combat. 

Only  nations  which  are  willing  to  provide  these  things — and  all  of 
them  take  much  time  and  money — have  a  right  to  expect  victory.  The 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  their  allies  beyond  the  Atlantic,  cannot 
expect  this  unless  they  truly  unite  their  efforts  for  their  collective  se- 
curity and  their  common  defense,  and  do  it  in  time. 


VIGILANCE  UNDER  THE  KOREAN  ARMISTICE 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  General  Mark  W.  Clark,  Commander  in 
Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  1,  1953.) 

The  armistice  signed  on  Monday  has  stopped  the  bloodshed  and  de- 
struction in  Korea.  You  may  be  certain  that  we  shall  do  everything  with- 
in our  power  to  prevent  their  renewal.  That  very  rightly  is  cause  for 
prayerful  rejoicing  by  the  families  of  our  fighting  men  and  by  everyone 
else.  For  the  war-battered  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  armistice 
means  additionally  an  opportunity  to  intensify  its  rehabilitation  with 
our  help. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  armistice  compels  the  enemy  to  enter  now 
into  political  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  and  permanent  solution 
of  the  Korean  issue.  Such  a  solution  is  what  we  consistently  have  wanted 
since  1945,  just  as  we  always  have  desired  that  it  be  brought  about  by 
peaceful  means.  We  shall  soon  see  how  sincere  the  Communists  are  in 
this  respect. 

These  are  the  advantages  of  the  armistice  I  have  signed  at  the 
direction  of  our  government.  Incidentally,  I  might  point  out  that  a 
military  commander  does  not  make  policy.  His  duty  is  to  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  those  to  whom  policy-making  is  entrusted.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  During  the  long  negotiations  for  this  armistice,  as  you  well 
know,  there  were  some  differences  of  opinion  in  our  country  and  in 
other  countries  about  its  proposed  terms.  And  there  were  some  mis- 
givings about  its  consequences.  Those  differences  and  misgivings,  we 
may  be  sure,  were  weighed  in  the  making  of  decisions.  And  now  that 
the  armistice  has  been  signed,  it  is  the  common  duty  of  all  to  support  it 
and  work  for  its  success. 

That  is  what  we  mean  to  do  in  Korea.  And  we  demand  and  expect 
the  same  of  the  enemy.  The  Communists  know  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  will  neither  violate  nor  sabotage  the  armistice.  They  know 
also  what  will  happen  if  they  violate  it.  If  they  choose  to  resume  the 
hostilities,  they  do  so  at  the  risk  of  their  own  destruction. 

The  armistice  provides  for  renewal  of  the  quest  for  enduring  peace 
and  security  in  Korea.  That  is  the  source  of  hope.  I  am  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  not  allow  that  hope  to  precipitate  us  into  hasty 
over-confidence.  We  must  not  think  in  terms  of  the  inevitability  of  a 
settlement  that  would  allow  us  to  relax  into  the  easy-going  and  light- 
burdened  ways  of  so-called  normal  life.  It  is  right  for  us  to  approach  the 
coming  negotiations  with  determination  to  work  for  their  successful 
conclusion.  Equally,  though,  it  is  imperative  that  we  preserve  intact 
all  our  strength,  both  now  and  beyond  any  outcome  of  those  talks. 

The  willingness  of  the  Communists  to  enter  into  an  armistice  with 
us  has  been  misinterpreted  widely,  with  their  considerable  encourage- 
ment. It  has  been  labeled  a  concrete  move  to  demonstrate  how  peace- 
loving  and  reasonable  they  really  are  and  how  mistaken  we  of  the  free 
world  have  been  in  mistrusting  their  intentions.  I  shall  not  deny  that 
desire  to  create  such  an  impression  may  have  helped  to  influence  their 
belated  decision  that  they  had  had  enough  of  the  fighting  in  Korea.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  their  methods  and  manners  in  the  negotiations 
required  for  the  armistice  and  the  tenor  of  their  propaganda  broadcasts 
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hardly  were  calculated  to  inspire  in  us  substantial  belief  that  they  had 
undergone  a  change  of  heart  or  a  change  of  convictions. 

We  can  await  with  open  minds  and  readiness  to  welcome  all  the 
evidence  they  can  offer  of  sharing  genuinely  our  desire  for  peace 
throughout  the  world.  But  prudence  dictates  that  we  steel  ourselves 
against  any  repetition  of  that  cruelly  foolish  optimism  of  1945  and  1946 
which  placed  us  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  in  grave  jeopardy. 

That  means,  among  other  things,  that  we  in  the  Far  East  must  be 
alert  and  fully  prepared  against  any  move  by  the  enemy.  We  shall  be! 
It  means  that  with  understanding  and  patience,  the  men  who  are  in  Ko- 
rea must  repress  the  very  natural  and  normal  desire  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  the  near  future.  I  am  confident  that  the  men  themselves  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  for  their  continued  service. 

I  urge  that  their  loved  ones  here  match  their  fortitude  and  assure 
them  of  cheerful  waiting.  And  of  the  families  of  those  who  from  time 
to  time  must  depart  to  replace  the  men  of  long  service,  I  ask  equal 
realization  and  acceptance  of  our  common  duty  to  back  our  ideals  and 
our  hope  with  all  that  we  cherish. 

We  have  across  the  Pacific  a  situation  fraught  with  political  implica- 
tions into  which  I  shall  not  venture.  But  it  is  one  which  beyond  all 
question  requires  that  we  and  all  the  rest  of  the  free  world  be  strong. 
We  must  have  such  strength  as  it  takes  to  assure  the  peoples  of  Asia 
that  they  need  not  in  despair  yield  to  the  Communists  because  of  our 
lack  of  ability  to  help  them. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  shrinkage,  either  now  because  of  the  Korean 
armistice  or  in  the  near  future,  in  our  maintenance  of  substantial  forces 
in  Japan  under  our  Security  Pact  with  that  important  country.  Our 
efforts  in  Korea  perhaps  have  overshadowed  our  security  mission  in 
Japan  during  the  fifteen  months  since  the  peace  treaty  came  into  effect. 
In  a  way  different  from  that  which  has  been  forced  upon  us  in  Korea, 
we  in  Japan  are  trying  to  work  out  our  belief  that  through  collective 
efforts  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world  can  be  ensured. 

The  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  our  obligation  to  be  helpful  to  Japan, 
has  been  shown  by  our  forces  most  recently  in  the  serious  floods  in 
Kyushu  and  the  main  island  of  Japan.  It  was  a  friendly  spirit  having 
nothing  to  do  with  advantages  gained  or  advantages  given.  Working 
without  regard  for  personal  safety  or  comfort,  our  men  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  rescue  and  relief  of  thousands  of  distressed  persons. 

The  armistice  in  Korea,  as  I  have  told  the  Japanese  people  in  thank- 
ing them  for  their  moral  support  during  the  hostilities,  cannot  reduce 
the  dangers  facing  their  country.  Conceivably  it  can  increase  them.  In 
any  event,  I  want  the  American  people  to  know  that  there  will  be  no 
more  relaxation  of  our  vigilance  and  readiness  in  Japan  than  in  Korea. 

In  coming  to  the  end  of  what  has  filled  my  thoughts  since  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  in  Korea  a  few  days  ago,  I  trust  my  soberness  has  not 
left  on  you  a  wholly  grim  and  gloomy  impression.  As  long  as  we  stay 
on  guard,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  long  as  we  remain  strong,  we  need 
not  fear.  The  righteousness  of  the  great  cause  of  keeping  mankind  free, 
the  dedication  of  our  nation  to  that  cause  in  concert  with  other  free  na- 
tions, and  our  determination  as  individuals  to  give  ourselves  to  that  cause 
— these,  with  God's  help,  ensure  eventual  triumph. 


THE  STOCK-TAKING 

(An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  July  27,  1953.) 

The  end  of  the  shooting  in  Korea  must  inevitably  invite  a  stock-taking. 
Where  do  we  stand  now  and  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Three  years  and  one  month  ago  the  Communists  mounted  an  inva- 
sion of  the  United  Nations-sponsored  Republic  of  Korea.  They  crossed  the 
38th  Parallel,  drove  down  the  peninsula  and  were  halted  only  when  the 
Republic  was  almost  entirely  overrun.  They  have  been  driven  back  be- 
yond the  point  from  which  they  started  and  after  two  years  of  negotia- 
tion have  agreed  to  a  cease-fire. 

The  situation  is  considerably  different  from  what  it  was  on  June  25, 
1950.  In  some  respects  it  is  better.  In  some  respects,  it  is  undeniably 
worse.  From  any  point  of  view  except  that  an  end  has  been  put  to  the 
bloodshed  at  this  time,  it  is  grim. 

Several  things  must  be  put  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.  The 
United  Nations  took  a  collective  action  to  condemn  an  aggression  (al- 
ways with  the  dissent  of  the  Soviet  bloc)  and  sixteen  of  its  members 
made  a  positive  contribution  in  the  field  toward  halting  that  aggression. 
The  principle  of  collective  security  was  upheld.  The  Republic  of  Korea 
was  kept  alive. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  action  in  Korea  represented  something 
of  a  regaining  of  our  national  soul  and  our  national  conscience.  We  did  a 
difficult  and  costly  thing  because  we  thought  it  was  right.  It  was.  We 
ended  a  policy  of  drift  and  reawakened  to  the  dangers  that  confronted 
us,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe.  We  assumed  a  policy  of  leadership  and 
responsibility  commensurate  with  our  strength.  Our  strength  was  in- 
creased. 

A  large  part  of  the  American  citizenship  and  some  others  of  the 
world's  peoples  got  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  of  their  aims.  If  some  illusions  were  shattered  it  is  all 
to  the  good,  since  the  illusions  were  treacherous.  We  should  know  now 
with  what  we  have  to  deal. 

On  the  debit  side,  quite  apart  from  the  losses  in  lives,  is  the  fact 
that  the  basic  difficulties  in  Korea  have  not  been  resolved.  The  penin- 
sula is  still  divided.  The  Republic  of  Korea  is  still  alive,  but  it  is  still 
limited  to  sovereignty  over  only  a  part  of  the  Koreans.  The  remainder 
is  still  under  an  alien  domination.  The  Republic,  moreover,  is  still 
gravely  threatened. 

In  June,  1950,  there  were  about  250,000  well-trained  and  fairly  well- 
equipped  Communist  soldiers  north  of  the  38th  Parallel.  Today  there  are 
more  than  a  million  of  them,  far  better  equipped,  many  of  them  battle- 
hardened,  and  all  of  them  backed  up  by  a  large  concentration  of  Soviet- 
supplied  aircraft  in  Manchuria.  Under  the  terms  of  the  truce  the  airfields 
north  of  the  Parallel  can  be  repaired  "for  civilian  use,"  with  the  repair 
subject  to  no  inspection  from  without. 

The  final  assessment  can  be  made,  however,  only  when  the  political 
problems  are  resolved.  The  losses  will  be  vindicated  only  if  there  is  no 
sacrifice  of  the  principles  for  which  they  were  incurred.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  repeatedly  affirmed  that  its  objective  is  a  free,  unified  and 
democratic  Korea.  It  is  now  the  purpose  of  its  members  to  pursue  that 
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aim  by  political  rather  than  military  means.  Losing  sight  of  that  objec- 
tive now  can  compromise  the  integrity  of  the  United  Nations  members. 
Similarly,  the  losses  in  resisting  aggression  militarily  cannot  be  vindi- 
cated if  there  is  now  the  thought  of  rewarding  aggression  politically. 

There  is  no  sign  that  the  Communist  aggressors  have  undergone  a 
change  of  heart.  Unless  and  until  there  is  some  such  evidence  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  continue  the  struggle  by  whatever  means  are  necessary. 
There  may  be  a  truce  on  the  Korean  battlefields.  There  is  yet  no  peace 
in  Asia.  One  phase  of  that  engagement  on  behalf  of  liberty  may  draw 
to  its  close.  The  long  struggle  is  not  yet  won. 

SECRETARY  DULLES  AT  BOSTON 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  August  26,  1953.) 

Physical  scientists  have  enabled  man  to  destroy  himself.  Political 
wisdom  must  enable  man  to  save  himself.  Political  leadership  that  tim- 
idly goes  backward  will  never  cope  with  scientific  knowledge  which 
goes  ever  forward. 

This  Administration  has  a  vision  of  something  better  than  bare 
survival  in  the  face  of  danger.  We  have  faith  that  it  is  possible  to  end 
the  menace  under  which  humanity  has  existed  for  so  long.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  United  Nations  would  achieve  this,  and  I  still  believe  that  it  can. 
But  to  realize  this  hope  will  require  that  the  Charter  be  altered  in 
some  important  respects. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  now  reflects  serious  inadequacies. 

One  inadequacy  sprang  from  ignorance.  When  we  were  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  spring  of  1945,  none  of  us  knew  of  the  atomic  bomb  which 
was  to  fall  on  Hiroshima  on  Aug.  6,  1945.  The  Charter  is  thus  a  pre- 
Atomic  Age  Charter.  In  thise  sense  it  was  obsolete  before  it  actually  came 
into  force.  As  one  who  was  at  San  Francisco,  I  can  say  with  confidence 
that  if  the  delegates  there  had  known  that  the  mysterious  and  immeasur- 
able power  of  the  atom  would  be  available  as  a  means  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, the  provisions  of  the  Charter  dealing  with  disarmament  and  the 
regulation  of  armaments  would  have  been  far  more  emphatic  and  realis- 
tic. 

A  second  inadequacy  sprang  from  the  fact  that  the  three  leaders  who 
planned  the  United  Nations  were  President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and  Generalissimo  Stalin,  precisely  the  three  who  led  the  war- 
time victory  coalition  against  Hitlerite  Germany.  Inevitably,  they  looked 
upon  the  United  Nations  as  a  kind  of  peacetime  prolongation  of  the 
wartime  triumvirate.  Consequently,  the  proposals  initially  put  forward 
by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Soviet  Russia  placed 
primary  authority  in  the  Security  Council  and  stipulated  that  the  great 
powers  permanently  represented  on  that  council  must  be  in  agreement. 

At  San  Francisco,  this  concept  was  to  some  extent  altered  and  greater 
scope  was  given  to  the  General  Assembly.  However,  the  "veto"  remained 
in  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  was  permitted  only 
to  "recommend."  Indeed,  the  Assembly  voting  procedure,  with  one  vote 
per  nation,  precludes  its  decisions  having  more  than  advisory  weight. 

We  now  see  the  inadequacy  of  an  organization  whose  effective  func- 
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tioning  depends  upon  cooperation  with  a  nation  which  is  dominated  by 
an  international  party  seeking  world  domination. 

A  third  inadequacy  came  out  of  disregard  for  the  fact  that  world 
order,  in  the  long  run,  depends  not  on  men,  but  upon  law,  law  which 
embodies  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  morality.  When  the  Charter 
was  drafted  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  it  contained  no  mention  of  the  word 
"justice"  or  the  word  "law."  That  defect  was  to  some  extent  remedied 
at  San  Francisco.  At  several  points  in  the  Charter,  references  to  "justice" 
were  introduced.  Also  the  General  Assembly  was  required  to  promote 
"the  progressive  development  of  international  law  and  its  codification." 
However,  in  the  eight  years  of  its  existence,  the  General  Assembly  has 
made  but  little  progress  in  this  respect. 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  ON  KOREAN  TRUCE 

(Excerpts  from  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  address  to  the  nation 
upon  the  signing  of  the  Korean  armistice,  July  26,  1953) 

My  fellow  citizens:  tonight  we  greet,  with  prayers  of  Thanksgiving, 
the  official  news  that  an  armistice  was  signed  almost  an  hour  ago  in 
Korea.  It  will  quickly  bring  to  an  end  the  fighting  between  the  United 
Nations  forces  and  the  Communist  armies.  For  this  nation  the  cost  of 
repelling  aggression  has  been  high.  In  thousands  of  homes  it  has  been 
incalculable.  It  has  been  paid  in  terms  of  tragedy. 

With  special  feelings  of  sorrow — and  of  solemn  gratitude — we  think 
of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  that  far-off 
land  to  prove  once  again  that  only  courage  and  sacrifice  can  keep  free- 
dom alive  upon  the  earth.  To  the  widows  and  orphans  of  this  war,  and 
to  those  veterans  who  bear  disabling  wounds,  America  renews  tonight 
her  pledge  of  lasting  devotion  and  care. 

Our  thoughts  turn  also  to  those  other  Americans  wearied  by  many 
months  of  imprisonment  behind  the  enemy  lines.  The  swift  return  of 
all  of  them  will  bring  joy  to  thousands  of  families. 

Soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  of  sixteen  different  countries  have 
stood  as  partners  beside  us  throughout  these  long  and  bitter  months. 
America's  thanks  go  to  each.  In  this  struggle  we  have  seen  the  United 
Nations  meet  the  challenge  of  aggression — not  with  pathetic  words  of 
protest,  but  with  deeds  of  decisive  purpose.  It  is  proper  that  we  salute 
particularly  the  valorous  armies  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  for  they  have 
done  even  more  than  prove  their  right  to  freedom.  Inspired  by  President 
Syngman  Rhee,  they  have  given  an  example  of  courage  and  patriotism 
which  again  demonstrates  that  men  of  the  West  and  men  of  the  East  can 
fight  and  work  together  side  by  side  in  pursuit  of  a  just  and  noble  cause. 

My  friends,  almost  ninety  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  end  of  a 
war  delivered  his  second  Inaugural  Address.  At  the  end  of  that  speech 
he  spoke  some  words  that  I  think  more  nearly  express  the  true  feelings 
of  America  tonight  than  would  any  other  words  ever  spoken  or  written. 
You  will  recall  them: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in  ...  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  last- 
ing peace,  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

This  is  our  resolve  and  our  dedication. 
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J.  MacLaurin — "United  Nations  and  Power  Politics" — Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1951.  Price,  $5.00. 

Cord  Meyer,  Jr. — "Peace  or  Anarchy" — Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  1947.  Price,  $2.50. 

F.  S.  C.  Northrup — "The  Taming  of  the  Nations"— Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.  Y.  1952.  Price,  $5.00. 

Emery  Reves — "The  Anatomy  of  Peace" — Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  1945.  Price,  $2.00. 

Clarence  K.  Streit— "Union  Now"— Federal  Union,  Inc.,  700  Ninth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  1,  D.  C.  1949.  Price,  $1.00,  paper  edition; 
$3.00,  cloth  bound. 

Periodicals 

Current  History,  volume  24,  pages  205-209,  April,  1953.  "United  Na- 
tions: Dilemmas  and  Discords."  R.  C.  Lawson. 

Foreign  Affairs,  volume  31,  pages  175-199,  January,  1953.  "The  World 
Is  Round."  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong. 

Foreign  Affairs,  volume  31,  pages  382-391,  April,  1953.  "The  Free 
World  and  the  U.N."  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb. 

Freedom  &  Union,  volume  8,  pages  22-25,  February,  1953.  "A  North 
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Atlantic  Assembly:  Its  Purpose,  Function  and  Structure — Part  2."  Liv- 
ingston Hartley. 

Freedom  &  Union,  volume  8,  pages  26,  28-29,  February,  1953.  "Should 
the  U.S.  Lead  in  Forming  a  World  Federal  Government?  Yes."  Norman 
Cousins. 

Freedom  &  Union,  volume  8,  pages  27,  29-30,  February,  1953.  "Should 
the  U.  S.  Lead  in  Forming  a  World  Federal  Government?  No."  Mrs. 
Margaret  W.  Patterson. 

LOOK  Magazine,  volume  17,  pages  44,  47-49,  March  10,  1953.  "LOOK 
Quizzes  the  U.N."  H.  Pryor. 

National  Parent-Teacher,  volume  47,  pages  14-16,  35,  June,  1953. 
"The  U.N.  and  the  Welfare  of  the  World."  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

United  Nations  World,  volume  7,  pages  38-41,  May,  1953.  "The  UN's 
Road  to  Survival."  Norman  Cousins. 

TJ.  S.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  27,  pages  1011-1016,  De- 
cember 29,  1952.  "Importance  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  United 
States."  H.  Meyers. 

U.  S.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  28,  pages  106-108,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1953.  "United  Nations  Progress  in  the  Task  of  Peace."  W.  R. 
Austin. 

U.  S.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  28,  pages  316-322,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1953.  "Cold  War  and  the  United  Nations."  E.  A.  Gross. 

U.  S.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  28,  pages  402-405,  March 
16,  1953.  "Expression  of  Faith  in  the  United  Nations."  J.  F.  Dulles. 

U.  S.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  28,  pages  417-419,  March 
16,  1953.  "Mobilizing  for  a  Just  and  Lasting  Peace."  J.  J.  Wadsworth. 

U.  S.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  28,  pages  480-483,  March 
30,  1953.  "Spreading  the  Doctrines  of  Freedom."  Mrs.  O.  B.  Lord. 

U.  S.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  28,  pages  658-661,  May  4, 
1953.  "The  United  Nations:  A  Place  to  Promote  Peace."  H.  C.  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.  S.  News  and  World  Report,  volume  34,  page  100,  February  13,  1953. 
"Toward  Victory."  D.  Lawrence. 

The  New  York  Times  for  May  16,  1953.  Editorial  entitled,  "Germany 
Ratifies." 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine  for  March  22,  1953,  pages  13,  37-39. 
"U.  S.  and  U.  N.— The  Choices  before  Us."  Thos.  J.  Hamilton. 

Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  volume  19,  pages  165-167,  January  1, 
1953.  "New  World  Has  No  Boundaries."  D.  MacArthur. 

Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  volume  19,  pages  199-201,  January  15,  1953. 
"Our  Foreign  Policy."  S.  Griffis. 

Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  volume  19,  pages  366-368,  April  1,  1953. 
"Vitality  of  Man:  Free  World  Has  an  Unchallenged  Monoooly."  J.  J. 
Wadsworth. 


FILMS  ABOUT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Education  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension  Division  will  be  able  to  supply  a  number  of  films  dealing  with 
the  United  Nations  or  related  topics  to  schools,  clubs,  or  other  organiza- 
tions. For  rental  rates,  address  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  Swain 
Hall,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  A  partial  list  of  the  films  is  given  below: 

"Watchtower  Over  Tomorrow,"  running  time  15  minutes. 

"Our  Stake  in  Troubled  Morocco,"  running  time  26  minutes. 

"On  Mediterranean  Shores  (Greece),"  running  time  20  minutes. 

"The  Peacebuilders,"  running  time  10  minutes. 

"The  Middle  East  (Israel),"  running  time  10  minutes. 

"The  Bridge,"  running  time  30  minutes. 

"Factories,  Mines  and  Waterways  (Western  Europe,)"  running  time 
20  minutes. 

"Trade  and  Industry  (Great  Britain),"  running  time  20  minutes. 

"Middle  East;  Powderkeg  on  Rim  of  Communist  World,"  running  time 
26  minutes. 

"Spotlight  on  Mexico,"  running  time  17  minutes. 

"Germany  Today,"  running  time  26  minutes. 

"Atomic  Power,"  running  time  10  minutes. 

"Brotherhood  of  Man,"  running  time  10  minutes,  color. 

"Japan,  Island  Nation,"  running  time  20  minutes. 

"Defense  of  the  Peace,  UN,"  running  time  10  minutes. 

"This  is  the  UN,  Part  I,"  running  time  15  minutes. 

"This  is  the  UN,  Part  II,"  running  time  12  minutes. 

"The  UN  in  World  Disputes,"  running  time  21  minutes. 

"Korea:  Long  Road  to  Peace,"  running  time  20  minutes. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INFORMATION  CENTER  FOR  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division  operates  an  In- 
formation Center  for  the  United  Naitons.  The  services  of  the  Center  at 
Chapel  Hill  include:  the  distribution  of  State  Department  and  United 
Nations  literature,  about  the  Organization  and  its  specialized  agencies 
(i.e.,  UNESCO,  FAO,  WHO,  etc.);  a  speakers'  bureau;  the  rental  of  films, 
film  strips,  and  other  audio- visual  education  materials;  library  exten- 
sion service;  and  other  activities. 

The  Information  Center,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Library,  assists  North  Carolina  public  and  school  libraries  in 
providing  local  United  Nations  information  services.  In  addition  to  the 
distribution  of  State  Department  and  United  Nations  informational  ma- 
terials to  the  libraries,  lists  of  other  publications  related  to  international 
affairs  are  provided  and,  if  possible,  furnished  by  the  Center.  A  selected 
bibliography  of  related  books  and  documents  in  the  University  Library, 
which  are  available  to  the  participating  libraries  on  a  loan  basis,  is  pro- 
vided. 

Requests  for  information  should  be  addressed  to  R.  M.  Grumman,  Di- 
rector, University  Extension  Division,  Box  1050,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Ninth  Series  of  Lectures  in  the  Humanities  represented  on  the 
campus  at  Chapel  Hill  a  continuation  of  an  idea  begun  in  1944.  The  es- 
sence of  this  idea  has  been  that  regular  teachers  in  the  Humanities 
Departments  of  the  University  should  present,  from  the  fields  of  their 
own  special  knowledge  and  before  a  general  audience,  materials  of 
popular  interest  and  intellectual  appeal.  For  the  Ninth  time  the  Series 
has  given  expression  to  the  versatility  of  the  world  of  the  Humanities. 
It  rounds  out  twenty-four  lectures  from  the  many  Departments  of  the 
Humanities  in  the  University,  and  proves  anew  how  active  arts  and 
letters  remain  in  an  age  that  hears  much  of  technology,  economics,  and 
politics. 

The  variety  of  the  Lectures  suggests  that  the  substance  therein 
should  have  greater  range  than  a  single  presentation  to  an  audience  in 
Chapel  Hill.  These  Lectures  are  not  commemorations  of  particular 
events,  nor  comments  on  current  affairs  that  might  hold  interest  for  a 
day.  They  are  for  those  times  when  people  may  seek  to  know  more.  So 
this  Series,  like  those  of  earlier  years,  has  been  put  into  pamphlet  form 
in  order  that  it  may  have  a  wider  circulation  through  society.  The 
Lectures,  usually  accompanied  by  a  list  of  background  readings,  are 
appropriately  issued  through  the  University  Extension  Division,  an 
agency  of  the  University  which  goes  to  the  boundaries  of  the  state — 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  learning  itself,  beyond  all  boundaries. 

Raymond  Adams 
Werner  P.  Friedrich 
J.  Penrose  Harland 
Samuel  Selden 
W.  L.  Wiley,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Lectures 
Division  of  the  Humanities 
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Robert  Burton  House,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
has  been  Chancellor  since  the  Chancellor- 
ships  were  created  at  the  University  in  1945. 
His  long  and  distinguished  service  to  the 
University  began  in  1926  when  he  became 
its  Executive  Secretary,  after  having  been 
Archivist  and  Secretary  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission  from  1919  to  1926. 
In  1934  he  was  made  Dean  of  Administra- 
tion of  the  Chapel  Kill  unit  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  filled  this  office  until 
he  became  one  of  the  three  Chancellors  of 
the   Greater  University. 

In  the  midst  of  his  great  administrative 
responsibilities,  Chancellor  House  has  never 
lost  his  interest  in  the  academic  and  cultural 
features  of  the  University.  He  has  always 
been  available  for  an  informal  discussion 
of  men  and  books,  and  has  long  been  a 
friend  of  the  humanities.  He  has  through  the 
years  been  the  editor  of  various  historical 
documents  and  a  contributor  to  many  maga- 
zines. In  1929  he  published  a  delightfully 
written  book  of  personal  reminiscences,  Miss 
Sue  and  the  Sheriff. 

The  Lecture  printed  here  was  presented  in 
Gerrard  Hall  on  November  20,  1952. 


"WHERE  BEAUTY  DWELLS" 

The  Educational  Function  of  the  Humanities 

By  R.  B.  House 

I 

"Show  youth  where  beauty  dwells  and  there  it  will  abide." 

—Alfred  North  Whitehead 

America  is  the  most  practical  nation  in  history.  Our  ability  by  the 
grace  of  God  to  work,  produce,  and  fight  has  twice  in  our  life-time  saved 
the  liberties  of  the  free  world,  and  is  by  way  of  doing  it  again.  America 
unhesitatingly  applies  the  practical  test  to  any  field  of  value;  certainly, 
therefore,  to  education  and  to  any  branch  of  education.  It  is  sound 
thinking  to  apply  the  practical  test  to  the  humanities.  My  thesis  is 
that  the  humanities  are  utterly  practical.  They  are  knowledge  basic  to 
all  other  knowledge;  and,  since  knowledge  is  basic  to  action,  they  are 
basic  to  all  thought  and  action.  Moreover,  the  humanities  are  the  arts 
of  expression,  execution,  and  communication.  No  sound  work  is  possible 
without  them.  And,  finally,  recreation  is  as  practical  as  work;  and  the 
humanities  are  the  greatest  known  recreational  resources.  No  sound 
play  is  possible  without  them. 

Poetry,  the  mother  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  soul  of  the 
humanities,  has  taken  care  of  the  fundamental  emotional,  intellectual, 
and  volitional  concerns  of  the  human  race  from  the  times  of  the  Bible 
and  Homer  to  those  of  Robert  Frost.  Insofar  as  the  health  and  wholeness 
of  man  is  at  issue,  poetry  is  as  practical  as  plowing. 

Plowing,  the  symbol  of  hard,  necessary,  practical,  sweating  work  has 
been  essential  in  the  way  of  life  of  any  full-bodied  man  from  Hesiod 
to  Robert  Frost.  Plowing  is  as  beautiful  as  poetry.  I  make  this  assertion 
on  the  basis  of  history  and  psychology  and  from  a  happy  personal  experi- 
ence of  a  life  in  which  there  has  been  a  lot  of  poetry,  and  a  lot  of 
plowing,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively. 

In  making  this  talk  on  the  humanities  my  aim  is  entirely  practical 
because  the  humanities  must  meet  the  challenge  which  this  most  practi- 
cal age  throws  at  them.  If  religion,  literature,  music,  the  graphic  and 
plastic  arts,  reading,  writing,  speaking,  conversation,  manners,  humane 
sociabilities,  sports,  games,  dances,  and  the  like  are  mere  decorations  of 
an  idle  moment,  they  may  have  to  go.  But  I  believe  with  all  my  soul 
that  the  humanities  can  meet  any  practical  challenge  of  this  or  any 
other  age  because  they  are  basic  to  any  good  work  we  can  possible  do  and 
because  they  are  the  very  heart  and  life  of  any  recreation  which  keeps 
us  fit  for  any  wholesome  working.  Humanism  is  as  permanent  as 
humanity.  By  humanism  I  mean  man  in  proper  position;  i.  e.,  in  himself, 
in  society,  under  God  and  over  nature.  I  refuse  to  surrender  a  word 
made  sacred  by  Colet,  More,  and  Erasmus,  to  Atheism  and  materialistic 
self-sufficiency. 

Education  has  a  secret,  a  standard,  and  a  way.  We  have  to  mention 
them  one  at  a  time  to  talk  about  them,  but  they  act  simultaneously  in 
the  person. 
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The  secret  is  beauty  in  eye,  ear — in  all  the  senses  of  a  student,  and 
love  in  his  heart.  Beauty  where  rightly  comprehended  and  followed, 
leads  on  to  truth,  goodness,  and  usefulness.  Love,  when  once  aroused, 
leads  on  to  attention,  study,  thought,  and  intelligent  action  and  practice. 

The  standard  of  education  is  God  as  the  source  of  beauty,  truth, 
goodness,  and  usefulness  in  the  outward  life,  and  love,  thought,  and 
action  in  the  inner  life  of  the  person.  Religion  is  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion, for  without  it  education  can  train  a  gangster  as  efficiently  as  it 
can  a  saint,  and  often  does.  With  it  love  finds  rest  in  beauty,  thought 
finds  rest  in  truth,  and  action  finds  rest  in  goodness  and  usefulness. 

It  is  the  way  of  education  to  show  youth  where  beauty  dwells  and 
there  it  will  abide  and  learn  truth,  goodness,  and  usefulness.  Teachers 
ought  to  bring  to  students  the  beauty  in  their  subjects  first  of  all.  As  a 
great  teacher  has  said:  "Take  your  students  first  of  all  to  the  mountain 
top  and  show  them  the  beauty  in  your  subject.  Trust  beauty  as  a  way 
to  God  and  let  it  lead  on  to  the  other  values."  The  first  position  in  any 
teaching  of  any  subject  is  to  show  youth  the  beauty  that  dwells  in  it. 

Poetry,  art,  music,  religion  are  basic  functions  in  education.  They 
form  the  mind  and  character  and  awaken  it  to  truth,  goodness,  and 
usefulness.  The  humanities  are  the  first  learning  in  the  growth  of  both 
the  individual  and  the  race.  All  learning  begins  in  poetry  and  art  and 
finds  rest  and  inspiration  in  religion.  The  humanities  are  basic  to 
natural  sciences  and  social  sciences.  They  give  language,  imagination, 
art  to  the  person.  They  are  the  first  and  original  position  of  all 
knowledge.  On  them  are  based  all  the  natural  sciences  and  social  sciences. 
They  are  the  life  and  expression  of  all  the  vocations  and  professions  of 
mankind.  Beauty  through  love  is  the  educator  of  the  human  race  in 
the  self,  in  society,  and  under  God. 

I  wish  to  discuss  this  educational  function  of  the  humanities, 
which  I  define  for  my  purpose  as  the  arts  in  the  curriculum  as  distinct 
from  the  sciences.  I  believe  art  is  primarily  concerned  with  beauty.  If 
an  art — poetry,  for  example,  or  music,  or  drawing,  painting,  or  sculpture, 
or  architecture — is  ugly,  it  is  an  artistic  failure,  no  matter  what  other 
values  it  may  possess.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  science  is  false,  it  is 
a  scientific  failure,  no  matter  what  other  values  it  may  possess.  The 
primary  concern  of  science  is  with  truth.  Art  and  Science,  beauty  and 
truth,  are  the  two  poles  of  education. 

Art  and  science  are  essentials  in  the  professions,  vocations,  and 
techniques  of  life.  The  primary  concern  of  the  professions  is  with  use- 
fulness, or  practicality.  They  apply  beauty  and  truth  to  the  occasions 
of  life.  If  a  profession  is  not  useful,  it  is  a  professional  failure,  no 
matter  what  other  values  it  may  possess.  All  life  is  practical.  The  hu- 
manities have  professional  application  no  less  than  the  sciences.  They 
are  just  as  practical  as  the  sciences. 

The  main  search  of  education,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  of  life,  is 
for  goodness.  Plato  asserted  this  and  Jesus  confirmed  it.  But  goodness 
transcends  human  evaluation.  Only  God  is  good.  He  makes  the  final  pro- 
nouncement on  the  good  in  heaven  as  Milton  tells  us  in  "Lycidas," 
using  fame  as  an  indication  of  the  good.  Alfred  North  Whitehead  is  in 
harmony  with  this  thought.  Goodness,  he  says,  is  in  and  of  the  structure 
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of  reality  itself.  The  good,  or  evil,  we  achieve  lies  in  the  judgment  of 
God.  What  we  limited  humans  strive  for  and  judge  is  truth,  beauty, 
adventure,  art,  and  peace.  Adventure  is  the  stimulus.  Peace  is  the  goal. 
Beauty  and  truth  are  our  human  standards  of  thought  and  action. 
Adventure  takes  the  chance.  We  know  the  thing  is  good,  as  far  as  we 
can  know  goodness,  when  the  appearance  of  it,  the  mark  of  beauty, 
conforms  to  reality,  the  mark  of  truth.  This  is  a  long  way  round  to 
confirm  Keats: 

"Beauty   is   truth,   truth,   beauty, — that  is   all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

I  lean  on  Whitehead  in  this  lecture  because  he  was  a  wonderful 
teacher  with  sixty  years  experience  in  all  types  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new.  But  I  have  checked  his 
autobiography  with  those  of  many  other  great  teachers  from  Cardinal 
Newman,  through  A.  C.  Benson,  Ernest  Dimnet,  Bliss  Perry  who  taught 
me  at  Harvard,  William  Lyon  Phelps,  Jacques  Barzun  to  Gilbert 
Highet.  They  are  all  in  harmony  with  each  other  on  their  main  aims 
of  life  and  education.  And  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  great 
teachers  I  have  known  personally,  and  with  my  more  limited  range  of 
experience.  Browning,  I  think,  speaks  for  us  all  on  beauty  in  life  and 
education: 

"O  world,  as  God  has  made  it!  All  is  beauty: 
And  knowing  this,  is  love,  and  love  is  duty. 
What  further  may  be  sought  for  or  declared?" 

Whitehead  says  education  is  primarily  religious,  having  always  in 
mind  reverence  for  the  infinite  to  be  learned  and  for  the  duty  to  be 
done.  William  Lyon  Phelps  says  that  teaching  is  exciting  because  the 
teacher  loves  his  subject  and  teaches  it  to  individuals  who  are  worth 
more  than  all  the  money  in  the  world.  He  reminds  us  in  Browning's 
words,  "It's  an  awkward  thing  to  play  with  souls."  A  class  is  a  collec- 
tion of  individual  souls,  personalities  more  complex,  more  delicate, 
more  intricate,  than  any  machinery.  Every  student  is  infinitely  precious 
to  some  parent  who  may  be  three  thousand  miles  away. 

I  claim  for  the  humanities  that  they  are  inevitably  rooted  in 
religion,  dealing  congenially  through  the  ages  with  the  soul  stuff  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  I  claim  that  historically  and  psychologically 
they  are  our  first  teachers.  And  I  claim  that  philosophically  they  are 
the  final  earthly  judge  and  interpreters  of  all  we  know  and  do.  They 
bracket  life  from  its  beginning  in  which  every  child  is  a  humanist,  to 
its  earthly  end,  where  all  the  wisdom  of  the  aged  is  humanism.  If  we 
know  anything  of  the  future,  it  is  humanistic  prophecy.  The  great 
middle  journey  of  life  I  concede  more  to  the  sciences,  though  the 
humanities  remain  as  an  essential  part  of  that. 

In  the  soul  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  it  is,  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  of  government,  good  to  recur  over  and  over  to  first 
principles.  "The  dawn,"  says  Lord  Bryce,  "is  the  loveliest  moment  of 
the  day,  and  some  thoughts  are  best  seen  in  the  innocent  freshness  of 
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the  morning."  I  owe  that  sentence  to  Dr.  William  Mac  Nider,  a  great 
humanist.  The  humanities  are  dawn  stuff.  The  colored  lights  of  dawn 
prefigure  the  white  light  of  noonday,  and  are  absorbed  in  it.  They  recur 
at  sunset.  So  do  the  humanities  initiate,  absorb  into,  and  reflect  the 
sciences  and  the  professions. 

II 

"Show  youth  where  beauty  dwells,"  says  Whitehead,  "and  there  it 
will  abide"  This  I  believe  is  the  secret  of  teaching.  Beauty  cannot  be 
defined,  Christopher  Marlowe  tells  us  in  a  famous  passage,  not  if  all 
the  poets  rolled  into  one  should  try  to  define  it.  But  it  may  be 
characterized.  Beauty  is  what  youth  falls  in  love  with.  Beauty  is  the 
objective  means  of  teaching.  Love  is  the  subjective  means  of  learning. 
Love  holds  the  attention, — the  hardest  job  in  education.  The  perfect 
symbol  of  it  is  a  mother  with  her  baby.  She  may  not  know  much  or  do 
well,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  baby  has  her  full  attention.  The 
beauty-love  axis  holds  the  attention,  fires  the  imagination,  illuminates 
the  intellect,  and  nerves  the  will.  It  reaches  back  into  faith  and 
forward  in  hope.  It  implements  itself  with  thought  and  action. 

The  humanities  present  basic  ideals.  Homer  presents  historically  a 
great  example  of  beauty  and  love  in  Helen  on  the  walls  of  Troy.  The 
young  men  do  not  reason  why;  they  fight  and  die  for  her.  The  old  men 
say  she  is  worth  it,  though  they  long  for  peace.  I  say  that  Homer  is 
originally  historical  in  two  senses:  (1)  the  archaeologists  have  confirmed 
the  event,  (2)  and  he  conveys  the  experience  itself.  We  are  with 
Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Odysseus,  Hector,  Andromache,  Helen.  Of  course, 
the  historians,  dramatists,  and  philosophers  criticize  him.  But  Homer 
presented  them  with  what  they  criticize.  Plato  finally  banishes  him 
from  the  ideal  republic,  but  I  think  Plato  goes  with  him  and  joins  him 
as  a  poet.  Modern  science  has  dug  up  Troy  and  probably  knows  more 
about  the  Trojan  war  in  detail  than  Homer  ever  knew.  But  what 
scientists  know  about  Troy  is  based  on  what  men  preserved  because  they 
loved  its  beauty  in  Homer's  poetry.  But  I  doubt  if  in  all  their  scientific 
findings  they  have  ever  hit  upon  a  better  explanation  of  why  i.e.  pursuit 
of  an  ideal  of  beauty:  Hellas,  eternal  Rome,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  la  belle 
France,  merrie  England,  the  American  dream,  one  world — each  a  poet's 
dream  of  beauty. 

Homer,  representing  the  glory  that  was  Greece,  and  Virgil,  repre- 
senting the  grandeur  that  was  Rome,  look  back  in  the  ideal  to  the 
sublimity  that  was  Palestine.  All  three  roads,  it  seems  to  me,  meet  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  that  humanity  of  humanities,  the  New  Testament. 
That,  I  believe,  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  ideal.  I  quote  White- 
head: 

"The  Mother,  the  Child,  the  bare  manger;  the  lonely  man,  home- 
less and  self-forgetful,  with  his  message  of  peace,  love  and 
sympathy;  the  suffering,  the  agony,  the  tender  words  as  life 
ebbed,  the  final  despair;  and  the  whole  with  the  authority  of 
supreme  victory." 
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It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  beauty  1)  as  an  ideal;  2)  as  a  present 
interpretation  of  life;  3)  as  a  realization  of  what  the  poet  prophesied. 
It  is  poetry;  and  the  poetry  is  being  realized.  Whitehead  says  we  need 
theologians  to  keep  this  permanent  ideal  correlated  with  our  con- 
temporary affairs.  Theologians  are  the  engineers  of  the  spirit.  Theology 
is  a  science.  It  changes  its  text  from  time  to  time.  But  it  always  has 
to  refer  to  its  standard — the  New  Testament.  Science  always  changes 
its  texts;  the  humanities  never.  Poetry,  music,  fine  art  present  in 
concrete  masterpieces  ideals  that  are  permanent.  Humanistic  master- 
pieces are  syntheses  in  concrete  terms  of  the  fundamental  ideals. 
Each  one  is  the  best  summary  of  what  has  gone  before;  each  one  is  the 
best  introduction  to  what  comes  after.  The  New  Testament  is  the  major 
humanity  because  it  synthesises  the  change  of  history  from  B.C.  to  A.D., 
and  conveys  the  experience  of  the  New  Life. 

Whitehead  says  we  need  artists  to  interpret  and  labor  at  the  per- 
fection inherent  in  men  and  things  under  the  suasion  of  the  ideal  of 
the  spirit.  The  illustration  he  uses  is  that  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  Hebrew  prophets  and  Plato  announced  ideals  tending  to  free  the 
slaves.  Jesus  confirmed  these  ideals.  But  it  took  humanistic  art  to  hold 
and  express  the  vision  for  twenty-six  hundred  years  before  abolition 
of  slavery  was  achieved.  William  Blake  held  that  the  practice  of  art  was 
essential  to  the  practice  of  Christianity.  And  A.  D.  Lindsay  in  the 
Nature  of  Religious  Truth  cautions  against  spiritual  narrowness  that 
would  confine  art  to  "religious  art."  He  agrees  with  Browning:  Get  simple 
beauty  and  you  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents;  thank  Him  for 
it  in  your  heart,  and  you  care  for  your  soul.  Religion  is  beautiful  living. 

The  humanities  certainly  interpret  contemporary  life.  They  express. 
They  are  all  languages,  of  the  tongue,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the 
touch.  Whitehead  reminds  us  over  and  over  that  the  original  poetic 
content  of  language,  its  basic  emotions,  ideas,  and  purposes  cannot  be 
squeezed  out  of  a  proposition  in  logic.  He  implies  that  until  the  poetry 
inherent  in  words  is  first  understood  as  poetry,  it  confuses  the  logic 
of  the  proposition. 

The  humanities  certainly  prophesy.  The  freeing  of  the  slaves  is 
one  example.  The  art  of  flying  is  another.  On  the  day  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright  took  off  at  Kitty  Hawk  in  1903,  there  was  on  sale  on  the  news- 
stands a  scientific  journal  disposing  once  and  for  all  of  the  ideal  of 
heavier-than-air  flight  as  an  impractical  ideal.  But  the  poetic  myth  of 
Daedalus,  the  artistic  drawings  of  Leonardo,  the  vision  of  Tennyson 
have   all   been  practically  realized. 

The  future  says  Whitehead  is  the  emotions,  ideas,  and  purposes 
from  the  past,  going  forward  through  the  present.  He  likens  them  to 
the  flying  dart  of  Lucretius,  hurled  beyond  the  ramparts  of  the  world. 
I  think  history  shows  that  men  have  gone  further  on  what  they  could 
not  prove  than  on  what  they  could.  Over  and  over  men  go  forward 
by  seeming  to  go  back.  The  cardinal  instance  is  in  the  birth  of  modern 
science  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  began  in  the  humanism  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  Bible  was  translated  and  absorbed.  Poetry,  music, 
and  fine  art  restated  the  ideal.  Then  came  the  scientists.  A.  E.,  in 
speaking  of  the  Irish  Renaissance,  said  the  problem  was  "to  carve  an 
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Attica  out  of  Ireland,"  and  that  for  the  task  what  Ireland  required  more 
than  men  of  action  was  "scholars,  economists,  scientists,  thinkers,  educa- 
tionalists, and  letterateurs"  who  would  "populate  the  desert  depths  of 
national  consciousness  with  real  thought  and  turn  the  void  into  a  full- 
ness." He  meant  that  action  without  thought  gets  frustrated.  A.  E.  is 
a  poet.  There  may  be  poetic  license  in  his  statement.  But  I  should  like 
to  present  additionally  this  statement  from  Thoreau  printed  in  the 
New  Yorker  for  February  3,  1951. 

"I  fear  lest  my  expression  may  not  be  extra-vagant  enough, 
may  not  wander  far  enough  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  my 
daily  experience,  so  as  to  be  adequate  to  the  truth  of  which 
I  have  been  convinced  .  .  .  Why  level  downward  to  our  dullest 
perception  always  and  praise  that  as  common  sense?  The  com- 
monest sense  is  the  sense  of  men  asleep,  which  they  express  by 
snoring." 

I  believe  myself  that  poetry,  the  mother  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
is  as  practical  as  plowing;  and  that  plowing  is  as  beautiful  as  poetry. 
I  believe  we  will  never  develop  our  fields  and  forests  and  sea  in 
North  Carolina  until  we  love  them  as  poets  and  develop  them  as  artists. 
I  found  out  the  practicality  of  poetry,  music,  and  art  in  a  good  home 
in  which  I  had  to  do  my  share  of  work.  Our  occupation  could  not  be 
described  as  farming  or  as  any  one  thing.  We  lived  in  the  country. 
That  meant  crops,  animals,  machinery,  grist  mills,  saw-mills,  cotton 
gin,  railroads.  In  addition,  my  father  was  sheriff  and  my  uncle  was 
justice  of  the  peace  and  tax  collector.  I  played  at  every  one  of  these 
jobs  when  I  was  small  and  worked  at  every  one  of  them  as  I  grew  up. 
I  learned  early  that  work,  practicality,  is  the  moral  imperative.  Our 
school  was  strenuous  but  informal.  We  might  be  stopped  at  any  moment 
when  work  outside  required  us.  We  worked  at  books  and  music  and 
drama.  I  regret  that  we  had  no  instruction  in  fine  art.  But  we  came 
close  to  it  in  fine  workmanship. 

It  was  while  I  was  plowing  a  crop  that  I  came  upon  a  volume  of 
Tennyson  and  began  to  read  him  at  lunch  time,  or  as  we  say  in  the 
country,  "at  twelve  o'clock."  The  beauty  of  Tennyson's  lines  rested  and 
refreshed  me.  There  is  no  better  time  to  read  Tennyson  than  when  one 
is  physically  tired.  He  is  a  restful  poet.  The  art  of  his  poetry  inspired 
me  to  take  more  interest  in  the  equally  ancient  art  of  plowing.  I  was 
plowing  with  a  master  plowman.  The  meaning  of  Tennyson's  poetry 
helped  me  to  interpret  the  significance  of  the  life  I  was  plowing  to 
support.  At  about  this  time  I  also  came  across  Lorna  Doom  and  the 
wonderful  picture  of  John  Ridd  plowing  in  Devonshire.  That  is  where 
my  mother's  people  came  from.  The  beauty  of  country  life  was  in  her 
soul.  The  whole  correlation  of  the  humanities  and  life  was  in  her  love 
of  reading.  My  father  and  uncle  were  practical  geniuses.  They  had  to 
be  in  order  to  feed  our  combined  family  of  twenty-one  adults  and  chil- 
dren, along  with  forty  field  hands  and  saw  mill  laborers.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  I  was  bored  with  long  work  on  books  in  school  it  rested 
me  to  go  back  to  plowing.  Recreation  is  change  of  pace;  culture  is  the 
acquirement  of  arts  and  habits  to  change  it  with.  Vocation  and  avoca- 
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tion  are  not  different  in  quality.  One  man's  work  is  another  man's 
play.  For  instance,  I  play  the  harmonica  for  fun,  but  John  Sebastiar 
makes  a  distinguished  profession  out  of  it. 

I  am  grateful  for  a  home  and  a  home  school  which  implemented  me 
with  the  art  of  working  and  the  art  of  playing.  The  zest,  the  gusto 
of  life,  lies  in  the  equal  functioning  of  both  classes  of  art.  The  basic 
education  we  are  after  takes  place  in  the  home.  Every  baby  is  a  human- 
ist when  he  learns  to  talk,  for  language  there  is  all  poetry.  Who  on  earth 
ever  had  any  science  in  learning  Mother  Goose,  or  Grimm,  or  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  or  the  Arabian  Nights?  Or  in  learning  to  tell 
a  story  or  read  a  poem?  Or  in  singing  around  the  piano  and  on  the 
porch  in  the  moonlight?  Or  in  that  deeper  realm  of  "Now  I  lay  me," 
The  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm?  Or  in  the  conning  one 
part  after  another,  as  Wordsworth  says,  imitating  the  work  and  play 
of  our  elders?  It  is  all  humanism,  and  it  forms  our  emotion,  intellect, 
and  will  in  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  home  where  "father  is  a  nobleman, 
mother  is  a  queen,"  as  the  old  rime  has  it,  and  the  universe  is  the  house 
of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Psychologically  as  well  as  historically  the 
humanities  give  us,  and  interpret  for  us,  the  awakening  of  our  spirits. 
About  it  is  "the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  the  consecration  and 
the  poets'  dream."  Wordsworth  is  the  supreme  poet  of  this  time  of 
emotional  security.  He  also  shows  how  education  and  experience  can 
work  us  away  from  it,  and  how  it  can  be  regained.  The  humanities 
are  our  means  of  getting  at  our  creative  powers  and  restoring  them 
when  they  lag. 

Ill 

Beauty  is  not  only  the  nurse  of  our  emotional  security  and  the 
preserver  and  prophet  of  knowledge.  Beauty  is  knowledge.  According 
to  the  Aesthetics  of  Benedetto  Croce,  the  intuition  of  beauty  is  knowledge 
of  the  individual.  There  is  no  generalizing  in  it.  It  is  utterly  concrete, 
rhythmical,  and  expressive.  "Soul  is  form,  and  form  doth  body  make," 
says  Spenser  in  harmony  with  Croce.  The  imagination  of  the  poet,  the 
musician,  the  painter  is  a  quality  inherent  in  the  mind  itself.  It  is  the 
discerning  power.  I  think  Whitehead,  Santayana,  and  L.  L.  Thurstone 
are  also  in  harmony  with  Croce,  as  is  that  great  original  of  philosophers, 
Plato.  The  imagination  of  the  poet,  "bodying  forth  the  form  of  things 
unknown,  and  giving  to  airy  nothingness  a  local  habitation  and  a  name," 
is  one  with  the  insight  of  the  inventor,  the  happy  accident  of  the  dis- 
coverer, the  insight  of  the  research  scholar.  It  is  what  Shelley  means, 
I  think,  when  he  says  we  must  imagine  what  we  know.  The  intuition  of 
beauty  is  instantly  expressive  in  the  mind,  though  it  may  take  time 
and  effort  to  work  it  into  poetry  or  a  story,  or  a  musical  composition  or 
painting,  or  into  a  building,  a  business,  a  civilization.  All  of  this  involves 
the  second  power  of  the  mind,  the  conceptual  or  generalizing  power  and 
the  will. 

The  first  form  of  knowledge  and  its  expression  is  art.  The  second 
form  is  science,  the  concept  and  the  application  of  the  concept.  But  if 
we  have  no  intuition,  we  will  have  no  concept,  no  science.  The  concept 
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is  based  on  the  intuition  and  expression  of  beauty.  Art  is  of  our  first 
thought.  Science  is  of  our  second  thought.  Some  branches  of  science 
are  a  thousand  thoughts  removed  from  intuition,  but  no  first  step,  no 
journey;  no  art,  no  science.  And,  no  matter  how  advanced  the  science 
may  be  it  is  unintelligible  until  it  is  expressed.  Without  the  language  of 
beauty  there  can  be  no  language  of  science.  The  first  stage  is  intuition, 
the  second,  concept;  the  final  step  is  art  as  expression.  Science  is  the 
art  of  knowing;  art  is  the  science  of  expressing.  When  a  teacher  knows 
he  is  a  scientist;  when  he  teaches  he  is  an  artist.  No  subject  can  be 
taught  without  art.  Artistic  teaching  of  a  subject  is  to  show  the  beauty 
that  dwells  in  it.  Humanism  is  a  blend  of  art  and  science.  Its  science  is 
rudimentary  as  compared  to  the  advanced  scientific  disciplines.  But  its 
art  is  far  more  advanced  than  the  comparatively  rudimentary  art  of  the 
sciences.  The  business  man  dreams  his  dream  no  less  than  the  poet.  If 
poetry  is  squeezed  out  of  business,  individual  enterprise  is  squeezed  out 
of  it.  The  poet  must  attend  to  business  no  less  than  the  business  man. 
Not  the  least  of  Shakespeare's  benefactions,  of  Bach's  and  of  Leonardo's 
is  the  matter  of  fact  attention  to  hum-drum  business.  I  am  grateful  to 
Robert  Frost  for  his  alertness  to  practicality.  An  evening  spent  with  him 
will  range  over  science  and  business  no  less  than  over  poetry.  Emerson 
sold  wood  and  apples  as  well  as  his  poems  and  essays.  On  the  other 
hand,  Winston  Churchill  paints  pictures,  Bob  Huffman,  manufacturer 
and  president  of  our  Business  Foundation,  reads  Greek,  teaches  the 
Bible,  and  plays  the  violin.  John  Erskine  tells  us  that  when  he  was 
young  and  poor  he  wrote  for  a  living  and  gardened  to  save  expenses  on 
food.  After  a  while  he  made  enough  money  to  let  the  garden  go.  But  he 
found  that  when  he  quit  working  in  the  ground  he  quit  getting  ideas  to 
write  about.  He  had  to  return  to  gardening  in  order  to  succeed  as  a 
writer. 

No  one  can  command  an  intuition.  Thurstone  demonstrated  that  in 
his  lecture  here  on  the  creative  personality.  In  this  field  "the  longest 
way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home."  All  one  can  do  is  to  exercise 
himself  in  the  area  where  intuitions  lie,  where  creativeness  is  exercised, 
where  beauty  dwells.  This  is  the  field  of  the  imagination. 

A  person  can  overdo  the  practical  rhythm  of  the  professional  con- 
centration. He  needs  to  change  the  current  of  his  thinking  and  let  his 
sub-conscious  mind  operate.  Kant  reached  many  of  his  philosophical 
conclusions  by  fixing  in  his  mind  what  he  was  seeking  and  then  forget- 
ting it  and  amusing  himself  with  books  of  travel,  Dickens  used  to  develop 
his  novels  by  taking  long  walks  through  the  streets  of  London  at  night. 

The  humanities  can  re-motivate  us.  I  don't  suppose  anybody  ever 
felt  that  preparatory  school  and  college  were  closed  issues  for  him  any 
more  than  I  did  in  1909.  I  had  graduated  from  all  the  school  there  was 
apparently  available.  It  was  all  the  school  any  other  boy  around  there 
bad  ever  had.  I  was  at  work  in  a  saw  mill.  Life  seemed  set  for  me  with 
a  ceiling  on  further  schooling. 

But  I  was  intellectually  and  morally  hungry  for  a  spiritual  lift. 
My  sister  gave  me  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lillies  which  she  had  brought 
home  from  Oxford  College  in  the  North  Carolina  Oxford.  Girls  in  our 
mores   went  to   college;   boys  did  not.   I  read   Ruskin   on   close  reading 
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in  the  essay  "Of  King's  Treasuries."  I  took  his  advice,  secured  the  Oxford, 
England,  edition  of  Milton's  poems  because  Ruskin  had  illustrated 
how  to  read  from  "Lycidas."  I  began  to  read  Milton  as  late  as  I  could 
afford  to  at  night  after  hauling  logs  all  day.  I  read  as  Ruskin  advised, 
seeking  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  allusions.  I  thumbed  dili- 
gently Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary,  Webster's  International  Dictionary, 
a  Latin  grammar,  and  a  Greek  grammar.  Also  I  re-read  the  Bible  in 
the  light  of  Milton. 

The  experience  was  an  intellectual  birthday.  It  motivated  me  for 
preparatory  school  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  And  it  solved 
the  problem  of  further  schooling  because  my  exceedingly  practical 
father  was  just  waiting  to  see  if  I  had  the  true  motive,  love  of  study, 
and  would  sweat  a  little  at  it  for  fun  when  study  was  no  longer  a  set 
task   in   school. 

Milton  gave  me  among  other  great  things  an  insight  into  foreign 
languages  as  necessary  companions  to  the  English  language;  Latin  and 
Greek  as  older  companions,  French  and  Italian  as  contemporary  com- 
panions. I  went  on  to  Latin  and  Greek  with  gusto  in  preparatory  school 
and  college,  to  Anglo-Saxon,  to  German,  and  to  French.  This  latter  I 
made  some  practical  use  of  in  the  first  paid  job  I  ever  had,  that  of  a 
soldier  in  World  War  I.  I  have  never  professed  to  be  a  linguist.  My 
passion  has  always  been  to  read,  write,  and  speak  English  as  clearly 
and  as  beautifully  as  I  could.  I  have  simply  found  that  a  robust  hospi- 
tality for  all  languages  was  necessary  for  a  comprehension  of  English, 
and  that  the  easiest  way  was  to  start  at  the  head  of  the  stream  and 
float  down  with  the  current. 

And  in  the  close  reading  of  Milton  and,  after  him,  Shakespeare  for 
myself,  and  later  of  many  poets  under  many  teachers,  I  found  that 
reading  poetry,  and  occasionally  trying  to  write  it  and  reading  foreign 
languages  and  trying  to  compose  in  them,  were  the  best  training  in 
English  words  and  speech.  My  poetry  is  bad  poetry  by  any  universal 
standard.  My  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  French  composition  was  bad 
composition  by  any  literary  standard  in  any  of  these  languages.  But, 
such  as  it  was,  poetry  in  English  and  composition  in  foreign  lanugage, 
though  seemingly  a  long  way  round,  was  the  shortest  cut  to  such  com- 
pleteness as  I  may  have  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  English. 

Milton  was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  poet.  Browning,  a  later  love 
of  mine,  was  a  musician  and  a  practitioner  of  painting.  Ruskin  in 
Modern  Painters  is  a  whole  school  in  the  use  of  all  the  senses.  I  have 
found  that  each  of  the  senses  has  a  language.  All  these  gave  me  a 
robust  enjoyment,  not  a  professional  competence,  in  language.  White- 
head, the  most  assiduous  apostle  of  practicality,  time-saving,  and 
relevance  to  use  in  education  of  all  subjects  of  study,  emphasizes  a 
robust  sense  of  language  as  essential.  He  thinks  English-speaking  chil- 
dren should  study  English,  Latin,  and  French  simultaneously  from 
primary  school  through  secondary  school.  Later  they  should  add  Greek 
and  more  contemporary  foreign  languages.  He  is  all  for  translations  in 
abundance,  but  believes  that  the  right  to  use  a  translation  depends  on 
winning  through  to  comprehension  of  the  untranslatable  in  the  original. 
He  is  equally  insistent  on  music  and  fine  art  as  languages.  All  these 
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he  holds  to  be,  vocationally  as  well  as  avocationally,  practical.  Further- 
more he  says  that  he  has  seen  it  tried  and  that  students  enjoy  it  if  they 
are  shown  the  beauty  that  dwells  in  it. 

I  think  myself  that  isolation  has  been  the  root  of  our  distaste  for 
languages  in  America,  and  that  we  will  inevitably  become  more  robust 
linguistically  now  that  we  are  really  working  and  fighting  in  the  whole 
world.  The  humanities  are  essential  to  our  job  as  a  nation  that  we  may 
perform,  as  Milton  says,  "justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  And  I  think  that  as  we 
get  more  and  more  into  the  world  we  will  be  more  robust  lovers  and 
comprehenders  of  the  arts,  histories,  psychologies,  and  spiritual  tones 
of  other  people,  and  that  we  will  thereby  see  our  own  more  creatively. 
The  humanities  are  essential  to  our  sense  of  community  in  the  world. 
And,  not  to  labor  the  point  again,  the  humanities  are  essential  to  our 
creativity  in  our  home  business  and  to  our  enjoyment  of  our  home 
recreation. 

IV 

Robert  Frost  says  the  upshot  of  humanism  is  not  to  get  professional 
humanists  to  enjoy  each  other,  but  to  get  administrators,  business  men, 
and  scientific  researchers  to  nag  away  at  poetry,  music,  fine  art.  A  little 
worry  over  these  will  help  rest  them  from  their  other  worries.  I  heard 
a  tired  economist,  sent  home  by  his  doctor  under  orders  to  let  practical 
questions  alone  for  a  while,  exclaim:  "How  on  earth  did  American 
universities  ever  allow  students  to  take  one  course  in  economics  after 
another  to  the  neglect  of  the  humanities.  They  ought  to  have  some 
economics,  but  beyond  that,  they  ought  to  be  taught  poetry,  music,  art. 
These  would  fertilize  their  thinking,  and  also  give  them  something  for 
recreation.  I  haven't  got  anything  to  play  with." 

A  crowd  of  loafers  was  once  standing  around  a  balking  mule  discuss- 
ing what  might  make  him  go.  An  old  negro  came  along  and  considered 
the  situation.  Finally,  he  reached  down,  took  a  handful  of  dirt  and  rubbed 
it  on  the  mule's  mouth;  and  the  mule  moved  off.  "Uncle,"  said  one  of  the 
loafers,  "How  on  earth  did  you  know  that  dirt  would  make  the  mule 
go?" 

"Well,  Boss,"  said  the  negro,  "I  didn't  exactly  know.  But  I  figured 
that  dirt  would  change  the  current  of  his  thinking." 

That  old  man  was  a  humanist.  When  I  did  my  first  day  of  plowing 
I  put  my  mule  in  the  stable  at  night.  He  ate  his  supper  and  went  to  sleep 
or  amused  himself  with  whatever  a  mule  does  when  he  has  a  moment  of 
leisure.  I  went  to  sleep,  but  I  plowed  cotton  all  night  in  my  dreams. 
I  was  for  the  time,  like  the  tired  economist.  I  didn't  have  anything  to 
change  the  current  of  my  thinking  and  break  the  practical  rhythm. 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  autobiography  tells  how  he  got  caught  in  the 
practical  rhythm  and  how  Wordsworth  restored  his  recreative  powers. 
Wordsworth  tells  how  he  got  into  this  same  obsession  with  practical 
problems  and  how  his  sister  Dorothy  got  him  restored  through  his 
humanistic  love  of  nature. 

Some  years  ago  in  Gerrard  Hall  I  heard  a  philosopher  talk.  A  his- 
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torian  near  me  got  up  and  left.  As  he  passed  me  he  exploded."  I  can't 
tell  what  the  damned  fool  is  talking  about!" 

This  is  the  symbol  of  our  times  when  even  two  professional  men, 
professors  in  the  same  university,  cannot  understand  each  other.  Science 
is  beyond  praise  in  its  greatness.  But  its  cultural  weakness  is  that  it  has 
atomised  the  world  into  twenty-thousand  occupations  each  with  its  own 
occupational  jargon  and  mode  of  thinking.  The  practitioners  of  one  occu- 
pation tend  to  live  on  a  cultural  island,  unable  to  communicate  with 
those  on  another  island  dominated  by  the  modes  of  another  culture.  We 
need  a  basic  humanism  lest  we  forget  our  common  language. 

I  think  most  of  us  in  growing  up  and  getting  educated  have  had 
enough  of  the  humanities  to  know  their  value  in  our  basic  substratum 
of  emotions,  ideas,  and  purposes  to  know  that  we  need  them,  and 
to  have  a  sort  of  lazy  intention  to  keep  them  up.  But  the  sweat  and 
burden  of  each  day  cause  us  to  postpone  the  return.  We  are  out  of  the 
humanistic  habit.  I  think  each  person  owes  it  to  himself  morally  to  look 
out  for  his  spiritual  and  mental  hygiene  in  this  matter.  I,  personally, 
have  learned  to  give  a  part  of  my  day  to  prayer,  Bible  reading,  and 
meditation;  to  poetry,  music,  and  at  least  enough  fine  art  to  enjoy 
nature.  In  this  latter  field  I  rely  chiefly  on  Wordsworth.  But  I  love 
also  Gilbert  White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  It  is  a  little  quiet 
masterpiece  in  its  own  kind.  Besides  it  is  a  series  of  field  notes  on  the 
only  part  of  England  I  know.  I  camped  in  the  Gilbert  White  country 
during  World  War  I.  Next  to  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  I  love  poetry.  I  try  to  read  the  newspaper  as  a  page  of  history. 
In  my  childhood  I  memorized  Myers  General  History.  It  gave  me  a 
string  on  which  to  hang  every  subsequent  bit  of  history  I  could  learn. 
I  would  not  dare  to  begin  a  day  without  setting  the  tone  with  something 
higher  and  more  lasting  than  a  newspaper  headline,  a  radio  plug,  or 
chance  current  rumor.  I  never  talk  to  businessmen  that  I  don't  urge 
them  to  read  poetry,  to  cultivate  music  and  art  as  hobbies.  It  is  recrea- 
tional for  them  and  germinal  to  their  thinking.  I  try  to  balance  my 
literature  with  gardening. 

I  love  to  play  the  humanistic  detective  in  the  homes  of  my  friends 
and  colleagues  here.  The  experience  is  encouraging.  I  find  that  there  is 
nothing  cut  and  dried  or  formalistic  about  work-a-day  humanism.  It  is 
a  spirit  of  enjoyment,  a  habituation  in  values  that  are  caught  one  from 
another  even  more  than  it  is  taught,  provided  the  essentials — reading, 
writing,  speaking,  poetry,  ordered  prose,  language  in  its  untranslatable 
rhythm,  music,  and  fine  art  by  one  approach  or  another  are  held  in  the 
basic  balance  of  humanities  and  sciences  in  the  general  education  of  the 
faculty,  the  environment,  and  the  matter-of-fact-requirements  in  the 
rhythm  of  our  students.  It  is  a  process  of  day-by-day  living  in  the 
mansions  where  beauty  dwells.  Such  provision  of  the  humanities  for 
our  mental  and  spiritual  hygiene  is  a  moral  imperative  in  education. 
Youth  should  be  habituated  in  daily  association  with  poetry,  music,  fine 
art,  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Common  prayer  as  talismen  to  lift  them 
above  the  ordinary. 
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Each  of  the  main  divisions  of  knowledge  performs  its  own  special 
service  to  education  and  life.  One  cannot  possible  perform  the  service 
of  another.  Each  one  is  a  function  of  the  personality  which  gets  edu- 
cated. The  humanist,  the  natural  scientist,  the  social  scientist,  these  are 
each  in  every  person,  Every  man  is  both  artist  and  scientist  whether  he 
has  had  formal  schooling  or  not.  Every  man  practices  some  sort  of 
profession.  Even  a  loafer  is  an  artist  at  getting  somebody  else  to  work 
for  him. 

Formal  schooling  is  but  a  beginning  in  a  process  that  runs  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  and  from  the  soil  of  the  ground  to  the  souls  of  the 
people.  A  good  beginning  ought  not  to  leave  out  any  essentials  for  the 
journey.  A  baby  is  a  humanist,  a  natural  scientist,  and  a  social  scientist. 
His  education  ought  to  expand  all  these  qualities  and  not  work  him 
away  from  any  one  of  them.  Wordsworth's  Prelude  is  one  of  the  great 
educational  inspirations  of  all  time  on  this  point.  It  is  on  the  bed  rock 
of  the  uniqueness  and  indispensability  of  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  knowledge   that   I   ground   my   argument  for   the  humanities. 

I  do  not  personally  need  any  argument  for  the  humanities.  I  was 
born  convinced  of  the  value  of  learning  to  talk,  of  reading  and  writing,  of 
saying  my  prayers,  reading  my  Bible,  learning  poems  and  stories  and 
trying  to  write  them;  of  singing  songs,  playing  music;  of  learning  all  I 
could  of  pictures,  statues,  architecture,  dancing.  I  was  active  where  I 
could  be,  hospitable  where  I  had  to  be  passive  from  lack  of  talent  or 
instruction.  What  I  needed  and  got  and  profited  by  was  wholesome  per- 
suasion to  keep  my  natural  science  and  my  social  science  areas  in 
balance  with  my  humanistic  area.  By  the  same  sign,  namely,  that  we 
do  not  need  persuasion  to  do  what  we  love  to  do  but  do  need  persuasion 
to  do  what  we  do  not  love  to  do  at  the  time,  I  speak  to  persuade  the 
born  lovers  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the  social  sciences  to  keep  their 
humanities  in  balance.  And  I  speak  to  all  hell-bent  aspirants  for  a 
streamlined  profession  as  quickly  as  possible  that  a  man  must  be  a 
whole  man,  a  civilized  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian,  no  matter 
what  his  profession;  or  he  had  better  choose  another  profession. 

The  moral  imperative  is  on  the  teacher.  If  he  wavers  the  student 
becomes  confused.  I  am  glad  the  University  gave  me  matter-of-fact 
compulsion  and  wise  direction  in  natural  science  and  social  science, 
and  left  me  free  at  the  same  time  to  emphasize  the  humanities.  It 
proved  to  be  practical  as  well  as  cultural  preparation  for  the  chances 
of  my  life.  My  first  job  was  in  the  army.  My  first  peace-time  job  was 
teaching  natural  science  in  a  high  school.  In  my  next  job  for  seven  years 
I  was  a  social  scientist.  And  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  been 
in  university  administration,  which  can  play  no  favorites.  It  helps  me 
to  understand  the  departments  of  natural  science  and  social  science  to 
have  worked  in  the  laboratories  of  most  of  them.  I  was  sure  in  college 
that  my  profession  would  lie  in  the  humanities;  yet  I  have  never  worked 
a  day  professionally  in  them.  They  have  been  my  inspiration  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Love  is  the  secret  of  education,  but  love  tends  to  be  exclusive  at 
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first  and  to  ignore  or  hate  what  seems  irrelevant  to  its  main  purpose. 
"Hang  up  philosophy!",  Romeo  unwisely  exclaimed.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  teacher  to  keep  the  student  from  pulling  himself  green  and  withering 
before  he  matures.  I  am  grateful  to  my  teachers,  whether  they  taught 
the  humanities,  the  social  or  the  natural  sciences,  for  a  spiritual  religious 
sort  of  wise  patience  with  me.  They  had  emotional  stability,  luminous 
minds,  and  integrated  wills.  They  had  the  art  of  making  everything  in 
the  curriculum  relevant  to  each  boy  or  girl  as  a  human  being.  They  had 
what  Homer  ascribed  to  Odysseus,  that  most  practical  of  men,  nobility 
of  mind  and  grace  of  speech.  They  were  all  trained  in  the  humanities 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  their  day.  I  think  they  got  a  broad  human 
experience  from  them  because  in  their  concreteness  and  artistic  excel- 
lence the  humanities  can  convey  experiences  more  surely  than  the 
sciences.  It  is  possible  to  write  a  scientific  text  without  putting  a  person 
in  it  by  name.  It  is  impossible  to  write  a  humanistic  masterpiece  without 
conveying  a  person  by  name,  story,  and  rhythm.  These  humanistic 
teachers  knew  where  beauty  dwells  and  how  to  show  it.  Beauty  was 
in  their  manners  as  well  as  in  their  spirit. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  with  a  look  exclusively  to  the  past.  I  think 
that  more  good  teaching  goes  on  in  this  university  today  than  in  my 
day  as  an  undergraduate  because  the  spirit  remains  the  same  and  the 
means  have  increased.  It  is  wonderful  to  me  to  see  art,  music,  drama, 
religion  functioning  today  as  departments.  They  had  no  organized  life 
in  my  day.  The  whole  environment  intellectually  and  morally  is  richer 
and  more  productive.  The  older  generation  did  their  foundational  work 
well.  There  is  a  growth  in  beauty  in  this  very  place  of  education.  An 
alert-spirited  student  can  absorb  a  certain  amount  of  culture  here  now, 
not  available  thirty  years  ago.  Of  course,  absorption  is  passive.  Real 
education  is  active,  but  I  believe  more  good  studying  goes  on  now  than 
formerly. 

I  feel  proud  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in 
itself  and  in  its  history.  I  feel  proud  of  the  Consolidated  University  and 
the  fact  that  it  touches  every  nook  and  corner  of  North  Carolina  and 
sends  its  influence  far  beyond  North  Carolina. 

I  feel  that  in  all  this  knowledge  and  working  the  humanities  have 
an  essential  part  that  men  will  not  willingly  let  die  because  they  are  in 
Wordsworth's  phrase  "the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge."  They 
contain  the  values  which  nourish  and  keep  warm  the  souls  of  men. 
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NOTE  ON  SECOND  LECTURE 

The  second  Lecture  in  the  1952-53  Series 
was  presented  in  Gerrard  Hall  on  February 
24,  1953,  by  Arnold  Samuel  Nash,  James  A. 
Gray  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion. 
The  text  of  this  Lecture,  "Can  These  Dry 
Bones  Live,"  is  not  available  for  publication 
due  to  Professor  Nash's  absence  in  India. 
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Earl  Wynn,  Professor  of  Radio  and  Com- 
munication and  Director  of  the  Communica- 
tion Center,  came  to  the  University  in  1938. 
During  the  period  from  1938  to  1942,  he  gave 
courses  in  Speech  and  Dramatic  Art  and 
evolved  a  series  of  radio  programs  that  were 
given  nation-wide  distribution  through  sta- 
tion WRAL  in  Raleigh.  From  1942  to  1946,  he 
worked  with  the  Armed  Forces — he  is  a 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve— in  a  variety  of  experiments  in  the 
techniques  of  communication.  Because  of  his 
enthusiasm,  energy,  and  vision,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Radio — the  youngest  of  the  Humani- 
ties— was  established  by  vote  of  the  faculty 
in  1947. 

The  Communication  Center,  as  a  result  of 
the  vigor  and  persuasiveness  of  its  founder, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  edu- 
cational instruments  of  the  University.  Pro- 
fessor Wynn,  in  his  unfailing  spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  cooperation,  has  done  much  on  this 
campus  to  adapt  the  newer  devices  of  the 
motion  picture,  radio,  and  television  to  the 
older  spheres  of  knowledge. 

The  Lecture  printed  here  was  presented 
in  Gerrard  Hall  on  July  7,  1953. 


A  NEW  AUDIENCE  FOR  OLD  VALUES 
By  Earl   R.   Wynn 

Man  has  ever  searched,  is  ever  searching  for  new  insights  into 
himself,  for  a  more  revealing  understanding  of  his  world  and  the  in- 
finite space  around  it.  A  University  is  a  fraternity  of  men  engaged  in 
and  concerned  with  the  results  of  that  search,  the  preservation  of  those 
results  and  their  communication  to  men  of  their  own  and  new  genera- 
tions. The  Humanities  is  an  area  of  knowledge  with  which  fewer  and 
fewer  inside  perhaps  and  certainly  outside  this  fraternity  seem  to  be  less 
and  less  concerned,  an  area  which  claims  that  man  "cannot  live  by  bread 
alone",  but  must  feed  upon  and  be  refreshed  by  everlasting  values  of 
the  spirit  and  the  mind:  the  love  of  truth;  exultation  in  beauty;  under- 
standing of  ourselves.  The  love  of  good,  good  taste,  good  judgement,  a 
broad  and  understanding  view  of  the  ways  of  mankind,  humility — these 
are  values  which  few  men  achieve  without  the  help  of  God  and  men 
of  this  and  all  past  generations.  And  in  achieving  them,  men  have  turned 
to  God  and  the  interpretive  and  creative  works  of  other  men.  The 
Humanities  are  man's  interpretations  of  and  creations  about  himself. 
It  is  with  these  works,  recorded  and  yet  to  be  recorded,  that  we  are 
concerned;  for  we  in  the  Humanities  believe  that  man's  ultimate  con- 
quest of  himself  depends  in  large  measure  upon  those  works  "wherein 
his  spirit  is  treasured  and  renewed". 

If,  however,  fewer  and  fewer  men  are  today  concerned  with  what 
the  Humanities  offer,  perhaps  we,  the  keepers,  have  somewhere  failed 
in  the  charge  we  have  accepted  as  members  of  this  fraternity.  Have  we 
failed  in  the  search  for  or  preservation  of  new  insights?  Of  course  not. 
We  need  only  to  look  at  the  latest  edition  of  Studies  in  Modern  Philology 
or  to  Death  of  a  Salesman  or  to  the  uncatalogued  works  in  the  Humani- 
ties in  our  own  library  to  know  that  we  have  not  failed  here.  Have  we 
failed  in  communicating  to  new  generations?  I  think  not.  Or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  we  have  failed  not  in  quantity  of  communication  but  some- 
what in  the  quality  of  our  methods  of  communicating.  Otherwise,  would 
there  not  be  more  students  interested  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  of 
Greek  tragedy,  of  art,  music,  history,  the  languages?  Have  we  failed  in 
communicating  to  men  of  our  own  and  past  generations?  Miserably,  I 
think.  How  otherwise  can  we  explain  the  lack  of  adequate  funds;  the 
emphasis  upon  things  material;  the  thinness  of  understanding  of  the 
Humanities  among  those  who  support  this  University;  the  failure  of 
parents  and  public  school  teachers  to  lay  emphasis  upon  these  lasting 
values  of  the  mind  and  spirit? 

Our  problem  of  communicating  to  other  men  is  difficult  for  there 
is  no  material  worth  to  the  values  the  Humanities  offer.  We  cannot 
touch  them  or  trade  them  or  place  them  on  an  altar  to  admire.  We  can 
only  know  when  we  possess  them  or  perhaps  only  when  we  have  been 
in  the  presence  of  them.  Their  communication,  therefore,  is  a  great  chal- 
lenge. And  it  is  upon  this  challenge  of  communicating  the  humanistic 
values  to  other  men  that  I  would  like  to  enlarge. 

The  flow  of  communication,  though  often  complicated  in  process, 
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may  be  simply  described.  It  involves  an  inflow  of  information,  an  in- 
ternal interpretation  of  and  reaction  to  that  information,  and  response 
outward  to  the  information.  This  simplified  explanation  may  be  applied 
to  any  communication  situation  involving  man  or  men:  individual  man; 
the  classroom;  the  community;  the  state;  the  nation;  and,  as  yet  only  a 
source  of  information,  even  the  universe.  The  process  in  all  cases  re- 
mains the  same:  inflow;  interpretation-reaction;  and  response.  In  order 
that  the  communication  may  be  interpreted,  reacted  to  and  responded 
to  with  understanding,  however,  certain  pertinent  questions  need  always 
be  asked,  especially  by  those  communicated  to  but  also  by  the  com- 
municators: (a)  What  is  communicated?  Is  the  content  of  importance? 
(b)  Who  initiates  the  communication  and  with  what  intentions?  (d) 
How  is  the  communication  communicated?  By  means  of  what  devices? 
(e)  To  whom  is  the  communication  directed?  Who  is  the  audience?  (f) 
With  what  effect  is  the  communication  received? 

As  teachers  we  must  be  concerned  with  the  flow  and  process  of 
communication,  for  effective  teaching  and  effective  communicating  are 
synonymous.  As  teachers  we  must  be  certain  of  the  answers  to  each  of 
these  questions.  Before  considering  each  question  in  light  of  its  im- 
portance to  us,  however,  may  I  attempt  briefly  to  relate  the  value  goals 
we  seek  in  the  Humanities  to  the  social  process  and  to  a  total  list  of 
social  value  goals.  This  placing  of  ourselves  in  context  against  the  back- 
ground of  man's  total  search  and  total  need  will  serve,  I  hope,  to  clarify 
the  magnitude  of  our  own  contribution,  both  actual  and  potential,  and  to 
sharpen  our  need  for  more  effective  communication. 

I  shall  use  here  a  list  suggested  by  Dr.  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Dean  of 
the  Yale  Law  School.  Professor  Lasswell  has  said  that  the  first  job 
of  the  communicator  (and  I  am  sure  he  would  include  the  teacher  here) 
is  to  clarify  the  social  values  we  are  trying  to  "shape  and  share".  He 
views  the  social  process  as  "Man  pursuing  values  through  organized  and 
unorganized  institutions  possessing  resources.1  And  his  value  list  is  based 
upon  this  concept. 

First  on  the  list  is  well-being  (health).  We  pursue  this  value  con- 
stantly through  a  great  variety  of  health  institutions  possessing  the  re- 
sources of  the  skilled  medical  men  and  women  of  our  own  generations 
and  calling  upon  the  collected  skills  and  resources  of  all  past  generations. 

Wealth  we  all  pursue  not  generally  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means 
to  possess  the  goods  and  services  we  have  come  to  feel  we  require.  And 
to  do  so  we  call  upon  the  resources  within  the  institutions  we  have 
created  for  that  purpose:  all  institutions  of  industry  and  commerce. 

To  excel  in  a  pursuit  or  pursuits,  to  possess  a  skill  or  group  of  skills 
is  a  worthwhile  value  most  men  seek  and  many  find.  None  of  us  would 
wish  to  be  less  skillful  teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  or  tradesmen,  for 
it  is  by  means  of  perfected  skills  that  we  may  more  fully  realize  well- 
being  (mental  health  certainly),  wealth,  and  a  fourth  value  respect. 

Respect  calls  upon  the  resources  of  man  living  with  his  fellow  men 
and  upon  his  own  conscience.  It  is  expressed  in  the  smile,  the  handshake, 


1  Harold    D.    Lasswell,    Lecture,    National    Association    of    Educational    Broad- 
casters Seminar  on  Educational  Television,   Madison,  Wisconsin,  June  21,   1953. 
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the  pat  on  the  back,  the  word  of  appreciation.  It,  too,  is  a  value  all  men 
seek. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  informed  choices,  we  tap  the  streams  of 
information  wherever  they  flow;  and  there  are  many  currents  and  cross- 
currents: schools,  colleges,  universities,  radio,  the  press,  television,  the 
motion  picture,  public  meetings,  bull-sessions,  the  conversation,  even  the 
lifted  eye-brow  or  the  ironic  reflection.  Enlightenment  is  a  major  value. 
As  educators,  it  is  with  this  value  that  we  are  most  concerned. 

Affection  is  another  value:  the  need  to  love  and  to  be  loved;  the  need 
to  belong  and  to  be  possessed.  The  institutions  through  which  this  value 
is  pursued  are  obvious:  the  family;  the  fraternity;  the  cause  to  which  we 
give  ourselves;  and  so  on. 

The  demand  upon  ourselves  to  be  responsible,  to  carry  our  share  of 
responsibility,  to  be  honest,  moral,  good,  and  fair  is  a  value  we  pursue 
through  our  churches  and  our  religious  and  philosophical  organizations. 
Professor  Lasswell  calls  this  value  Rectitude. 

And  last  is  Power.  This  value  to  society  emerges  in  the  form  of 
Leadership.  Most  men  desire  it;  it  is  necessary  to  all  our  institutions. 

That  we  agree  or  disagree  with  this  list  is  not  the  point.  That  we 
have  a  similar  list  of  our  own,  that  as  teachers  and  communicators  we 
have  clarified  for  ourselves  these  values  which  we  so  constantly  "shape 
and  share"  is  the  point.  For  by,  within,  and  through  these  values  is  woven 
the  fabric  of  our  democratic  society.  Hereupon  is  appliqued  the  pattern 
for  all  human  dignity.  Herein  the  relation  of  the  color,  shape,  and  tensile 
strength  of  the  humanistic  threads  can  be  appraised  as  a  part  of  the  total 
cloth.  And  the  humanistic  threads  in  this  social  cloth  are  many  and 
strong. 

To  our  well-being,  especially  to  our  spiritual  and  mental  well-being, 
a  philosophy  of  life,  a  sense  of  placing  ourselves  in  context,  a  fair  cer- 
tainty in  knowing  what  we  believe  and  why — are  of  profound  importance. 
Where  better  can  we  seek  answers  to  our  own  questions  than  in  the 
works  of  those  who  have  sought  answers  to  the  same  of  similar  ques- 
tions? Where  better  can  we  go  than  to  the  great  observers  of  them- 
selves and  other  men:  Plato,  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Sophocles,  St.  Paul, 
Shakespeare,  Wolfe,  O'Neill,  ad  in  finitum? 

The  "shaping  and  sharing"  of  wealth,  the  acquisition  of  goods  and 
services  is  a  value  not  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  economist.  The  works  of 
many  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  are  filled  with  observations 
worth  consideration.  Take  Plato's  comments  on  "The  Evil  of  Retail  Trade 
and  the  Cure  of  Them".  He  says,  "There  is  an  ancient  saying,  which  is 
also  a  true  one — 'To  fight  against  two  opponents  is  a  difficult  thing,'  as 
seen  in  diseases  and  in  many  other  cases.  And  in  this  case  also  the  war 
is  against  two  enemies — wealth  and  poverty;  one  of  whom  corrupts  the 
soul  of  man  with  luxury,  while  the  other  drives  him  by  pain  into  utter 
shamelessness."2 


2  The  Works  of  Plato,  edited  by  B.  Jowett,  Tudor  Publishing  Co..  New  York. 
The  Laws,  Book  XI,  pp.  471-472. 
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And  so  I  might  run  through  the  remaining  list  of  social  values — 
through  skill,  respect,  enlightenment,  affection,  rectitude,  and  power — 
picking  out  the  many  humanistic  threads  that  run  through  all.  But  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  prove  the  value  of  the  Humanities;  it  is  my  purpose 
to  enlarge  upon  the  need  for  and  methods  of  communcating  them. 

Now  that  we  have  viewed  the  Humanities  against  this  total  value 
backdrop,  now  that  we  have  seen  ourselves  in  context,  let  me  return  to 
the  questions  posed  a  few  moments  ago  and  to  an  analysis  of  our  par- 
ticular problems  of  communication.  We  can  immediately  dismiss  the 
first  question — What  is  communicated?  Is  the  content  of  importance? — 
for  we  have  settled  this.  Nor  do  we  need  to  dwell  long  upon  the  second 
question:  Who  initiates  the  communication  and  with  what  intention?  In 
our  particular  reference,  the  initiators — the  communicators — are  the 
teachers  of  the  humanistic  studies  whose  intentions  are,  or  certainly 
should  be,  not  only  to  reveal  the  great  truths  and  great  values  but  to 
relate  them  to  the  background  and  the  experience  of  the  audience.  Many 
a  truth  passes  unpossessed  because  it  is  not  made  a  part  of  what  we 
already  know. 

But  upon  the  third  question  we  must  linger:  How  is  the  communica- 
tion communicated?  Through  what  channel?  By  means  of  what  devices? 
Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  void  which  lies  between  one  mind  and 
another.  Here  we  must  deal  with  the  nature  of  the  bridge  which  may 
most  effectively  span  the  void.  To  build  a  strong  bridge,  we  must  first 
make  a  flawless  blueprint.  We  must  know  what  the  bridge  as  a  whole 
will  look  like  when  it  is  finished,  where  each  pier  will  rest,  and  how 
and  upon  what  foundation  the  bridge  will  be  held  up  on  the  other  side. 
Our  need  to  learn  the  precise  nature  of  the  foundation  on  the  other  side 
let  us  call  rapport.  This  may  be  compared  to  our  need  to  know  and 
understand  the  background  and  experience  of  our  audience. 

So  that  we  may  build  to  the  other  side  with  sureness,  each  pier  must 
stand  firmly  in  place  and  have  its  function  in  support.  The  first  pier  is 
believ ability.  Within  it  are  the  ingredients  of  sincerity,  an  enthusiasm 
for  and  an  honest  desire  to  communicate  what  we  know  and  believe. 

The  second  pier  is  simplicity  and  clarity  of  explanation.  Poured  into 
this  pier  may  be  the  devices  of  verbal  concretion  and  pictorial  illustra- 
tion; the  use  of  recordings,  models,  charts,  graphs,  the  blackboard,  and 
collections;  going  to  the  actual  experience  or  bringing  in  the  vicarious 
experience  through  the  dramatization  and  the  motion  picture.  Professor 
Edgar  Dale  of  Ohio  State  University  employs  a  "visual"  which  he  calls 
the  "Cone  of  Experience"  to  describe  the  relation  of  these  devices  in 
the  clarification  of  concepts  and  skills.  The  broad  base  of  the  cone  is 
the  experience  itself.  The  higher  up  the  cone  the  device  stands,  the  more 
abstract  it  becomes  and  the  more  removed  from  the  actual  experience. 
The  most  abstract  device  and  the  farthest  removed  from  the  actual  ex- 
perience is  the  printed  word,  the  verbal  symbol;  and  as  we  all  know, 
there  are  varying  degrees  of  abstraction  among  verbal  symbols.  The 
"Cone  of  Experience"  illustrates  an  important  communication  principle: 
the  closer  we  get  to  the  actual  experience  the  easier  it  is  to  build  the 
communication  bridge,  to  span  the  void.  I  recommend,  therefore,  in 
choosing  devices  to  make  our  thoughts  explicit,  we  draw  as  close  to  the 
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specific  experience  and  background  of  our  audience  as  our  investigation 
and  apraisal  of  that  audience  will  permit. 

The  third  and  last  pier  is  the  man  himself — the  total  man:  his  spirit; 
his  mind;  his  body;  and  his  voice.  A  man's  voice  reflects,  perhaps  even 
is  his  personality.  It  is  his  basic  means  of  aural  communication.  It  is  the 
teacher's  stock  in  trade.  It  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  the  man — his 
confidence  or  lack  of  it;  his  sincerity;  the  depth  of  his  spirit;  his  interest 
in  us;  and  much  about  the  quality  of  his  mind.  The  human  voice  is  a 
musical  instrument  which  may  send  its  notes  across  this  communication 
bridge  with  the  clarity  and  beauty  of  an  Arthur  Rubinstein;  or  it  may 
stumble  like  a  frightened  grade  school  boy  playing  his  first  piano  piece. 
The  voice  must  be  unobtrusive  for  it  is  only  a  means  of  communicating. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  great  art,  it  must  never  call  attention  to  itself. 
The  voice  plays  the  music  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  When  attention  is 
called  to  it — through  either  false  use  or  misuse — we  lose  contact  with 
the  man,  his  mind  and  his  spirit. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  Humanities  present  a  special  communica- 
tion problem.  In  them,  we  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  communica- 
tion of  concepts  and  ideas  at  a  high  level  of  abstraction.  Because  of 
this  more  than  in  the  case  of  less  abstract  disciplines,  in  solving  our 
communication  problem,  we  must  rely  heavily  upon  the  man  and  his 
individual  effectiveness  as  a  teacher;  upon  his  believability,  sincerity, 
and  honest  enthusiasm;  upon  his  voice  and  body  reflecting  these  quali- 
ties; and  upon  his  ability  to  make  simple,  explicit  and  colorful  that 
which  he  has  to  say.  But  the  visual  and  aural  devices  for  the  clari- 
fication of  explanations  can  also  be  employed. 

Of  these  for  us,  the  word-picture  example  related  to  the  experience 
of  the  audience,  is  most  useful.  It  helps  to  make  immediate  knowledge- 
contact  and  produces  a  fertile  communication  situation.  An  excellent 
example  of  the  use  of  this  device  will  be  seen  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
in  a  kinescope  called  Understanding  the  Bible. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  dramatized  experience  is  obvious  in  the 
study  of  drama;  it  is  perhaps  not  so  obvious  in  the  study  of  history  or  of 
the  life  of  a  great  composer  or  of  Plato's  Dialogues.  Already  available  to 
us  on  film  and  recordings  are  many  of  the  great  works  of  drama  and 
literature,  many  of  the  great  historical  events  and  a  few  lives  of  great 
composers.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  cast  and  simply  perform  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato  or  a  scene  from  Rostand  or  from  the  many  plays  of  Lope  de 
Vega.  The  dramatized  experience  participated  in  or  observed,  effectively 
handled  (and  it  should  not  be  used  if  it  cannot  be  effectively  performed) 
will  do  much  to  draw  our  audience  to  us  in  closer  understanding. 

How  much  easier  it  is  to  understand  the  history  of  a  people,  or  to  see 
the  importance  of  a  battle  once  we  have  observed  the  setting  upon  which 
that  history  or  battle  took  place.  How  much  clearer  becomes  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  or  of  Aristophanes  once  we  have  seen  the  stage  upon  which 
the  play  took  place.  How  much  more  we  appreciate  the  Old  Testament 
once  the  setting  upon  which  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament  took  place 
is  clear  to  us.  The  devices  I  have  suggested  here  are  models  of  the  battle- 
field or  stage,,  for  instance;  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  charts  or  graphs  to 
lay  out  a  geographical  setting;  pictures  of  the  event.  Again,  we  will  see 
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examples  of  these  devices  later  in  the  kinescopes.  The  value  of  the  re- 
corder and  recordings  in  the  teaching  of  languages  is  so  obvious  that  it 
need  only  be  mentioned. 

I  have  cited  enough  examples,  I  believe,  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  the  use  of  visual  and  aural  devices  in  helping  bridge  the  communica- 
tion void.  Let  me,  therefore,  return  to  the  questions  we  were  asking. 

The  fourth  question — To  whom  is  the  communication  directed?  Who 
is  the  audience? — is  also  of  major  importance.  Communication  is  a 
partnership.  It  cannot  take  place  in  a  vacuum.  The  more  we  know  about 
our  audience,  the  better  we  can  relate  our  communication  to  that 
audience.  Commercial  broadcasters  know  this.  They  have  discovered, 
for  instance,  that  boys  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  love 
violence.  That  is  why  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  our  screens  and 
speakers  are  filled  with  Hopalong  Cassidys  and  Captain  Videos.  Mark 
Twain,  incidentally,  knew  this  principle,  too,  and  use  it  in  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huck  Finn.  As  teacher-communicators,  we  must  learn  our  audiences 
intimately;  we  must  put  into  practice  our  knowledge  of  humanity;  we 
must  call  upon  our  brethren  in  the  social  sciences  wherever  they  can 
help  us. 

The  fifth  question  is  most  important  of  all:  With  what  effect  is  the 
communication  received?  Here  we  in  the  Humanities  seek  to  communi- 
cate an  understanding  of  ourselves  through  the  eyes  of  men  and  women 
who  have  sought  to  understand  themselves,  a  recognition  of  great 
truth  when  it  is  revealed,  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  importance  of  humility  and  the  concept  of  human  dignity. 
The  success  and  effectiveness  of  our  communication  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  imagination,  enthusiasm  and  vigor  with  which  we  approach  it 
and  the  positiveness  with  which  we  have  answered  the  first  four 
questions. 

Essential,  then,  to  effective  communication  are  these  factors:  (a) 
something  of  value  to  communicate;  (b)  a  communicator  who  knows, 
understands,  and  is  able  to  make  clear  and  alive  that  which  he  com- 
municates and  who  also  knows  and  understands  his  audience;  and  (c) 
a  receptive  audience  actively  participating  in  the  process  of  communica- 
tion. These  same  factors  are  also  essential  to  great  teaching. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  problems  of  and  need  for 
effectively  communicating  the  humanistic  values.  I  have  not  commented 
upon  a  charge  raised  early  in  my  remarks:  that  we  have  failed  miserably 
in  communicating  to  men  of  our  own  generations.  An  opportunity  to 
catch  up  has  been  presented  to  us — an  impelling  resource  with  a  vast  new 
audience  of  men  of  all  ages,  of  all  tastes,  backgrounds,  prejudices,  and 
accomplishments.  That  impelling  resource  is  television.  Television  is  a 
medium  which  calls  upon  all  we  have  found  effective  in  every  other 
medium — all  we  know  about  effective  communication  in  the  classsroom, 
over  the  radio,  in  the  press,  by  means  of  the  motion  picture.  And  then 
television  challenges  our  imaginations  to  go  further.  Television  delivers 
what  we  have  to  say  at  the  speed  of  light  to  intimate  audience  groups 
which  in  our  case  within  a  single  day  may  well  number  in  the  millions, 
and  it  does  so  at  the  same  instant.  Television  demands  of  us  our  best 
as  teachers  and  will  make  of  us  better  teachers.  Through  the  kinescope 
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it  provides  us  a  new  reservoir  of  our  own  improved  teaching  devices  for 
repeated  use  in  our  own  classrooms.  Television,  I  believe,  can  dispel  what- 
ever thinness  of  understanding  there  may  be  among  those  who  support 
this  university;  by  clarifying  our  value  goals  it  can  increase  financial 
support  for  the  Humanities.  But  more  important  than  all  of  these,  in 
North  Carolina  television  can  extend  the  values  of  the  mind  and  spirit  to 
a  classroom  as  big  as  North  Carolina  and  can  enrich  the  lives  of  a  vast 
new  audience.  It  can  prove  our  claim  to  existence. 

And  now  may  I  illustrate  a  little  of  what  I  mean.  I  would  like  to 
screen  excerpts  from  two  kinescopes  and  one  complete  kinescope,  all  of 
which  were  made  in  the  Communication  Center  studios  last  fall  with 
television  equipment,  television  style.  The  excerpts  are  from  Greek 
Tragedy  and  The  Nature  of  Music.  The  complete  kinescope  is  called 
Understanding  the  Bible.  May  I  ask  in  all  that  you  observe  the  importance 
of  the  communicator-teacher  and  the  way  he  uses  many  of  the  devices 
to  which  I  have  referred. 
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Producing  America's  Outdoor  Dramas 

The  American  theatre  cannot  be  sustained 
without  exhilaration.  I  found  that  essential 
element  in  the  open-air  productions  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  I  did  not  find  it 
on  Broadway  except  at  the  premiere  of  The 
Crucible.  I  did  not  find  it  at  all  in  the 
"art  theatre,"  "experimental  theatre,"  off- 
Broadway  precincts.  I  have  not  found  any 
exhilaration  there  since  the  thirties.  Can  the 
theatre  outside  of  New  York  .  .  .  make  up 
for  this  deficiency?  I  very  much  hope  so. 

— John  Gassner, 

Educational  Theatre  Journal, 

October  issue,  1953 


With  the  recent  growth  of  outdoor  historical  dramas  in  the  United 
States,  there  has  developed  a  widespread  interest  in  the  concept,  pur- 
pose and  techniques  of  these  plays.  Many  inquiries  concerning  the 
forms  of  the  dramas  and  the  methods  of  producing  them  have  come 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  an  effort  to  answer  the  most 
frequent  questions,  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art  prepared  over 
a  period  of  time  a  number  of  short  mimeographed  guides  covering 
the  organization  of  the  theatre  projects,  the  writing  and  directing  of 
the  plays,  the  designing  of  the  theatre  structures,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  dramatic  enterprises.  Now  we  have  come  to  feel  that  this 
varied  material  might  serve  its  purpose  best  if  it  were  collected  and 
presented  in  one  pamphlet.  Through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the 
University  Extension  Division  we  are  making  the  notes  available  in 
this  bulletin. 

Those  who  read  the  suggestions  in  the  following  pages  should 
realize  that,  since  the  outdoor  drama  is  an  evolving  form  and  no  single 
shape  or  style  has  yet  established  itself  as  "standard,"  all  present  guides 
must  be  regarded  as  temporary.  Forms  and  methods  are  evolving. 
Figures,  such  as  those  in  the  sample  budget,  are  subject  to  change. 
It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  the  following  notes  will  be  of  help  to 
those  who  wish  to  glimpse  broadly  the  factors  in  effective  outdoor 
play  producing. 
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SOME  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ON  FOUR  PLAYS 

At  the  time  this  pamphlet  is  being  prepared  (spring  of  1954)  eight 
historical  dramas  are  being  shown  annually  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  They  run  through  the  summer  months  of  July  and  August — 
some  the  full  season  of  nine  or  ten  weeks,  some  a  shorter  period.  Among 
them  the  big  four  are: 

The  Lost  Colony,  Paul  Green's  symphonic  drama  about  the  first  English 
settlement  in  the  New  World — presented  by  the   Roanoke   Island 
Historical  Association  in  the  Waterside  Theatre,  Manteo,  Roanoke 
Island,   North   Carolina.    (Opened   in   the   summer   of   1937,   closed 
for  four  years  during  the  war,  it  has  now  run,   in  all,   thirteen 
seasons.) 
The  Common  Glory,  Paul  Green's  historical  drama  on  Thomas  Jefferson 
and   other   Virginia   patriots   of   the   period   of   the    Revolutionary 
War — presented  by  Jamestown,  Inc.  in  the  Matoaka  Lake  Amphi- 
theatre, Williamsburg,  Virginia.    (Opened  in  the  summer  of   1947, 
it  has  run  seven  seasons.) 
Unto  These  Hills,  Kermit  Hunter's  drama  on  the   Cherokee  Indian — 
presented  by  the  Cherokee  Historical  Association  in  the  Mountain- 
side Theatre,  Cherokee,  North  Carolina.    (Opened  in  the  summer 
of  1950,  it  has  run  four  seasons.) 
Horn  in  the  West,  Kermit  Hunter's  drama  of  the  Appalachian  highland 
pioneers — presented  by  the  Southern  Appalachian  Historical  Asso- 
ciation in  the  Daniel  Boone  Theatre,  Boone,  North  Carolina.  (Opened 
in  the  summer  of  1952,  it  has  run  two  seasons.) 
These  four  plays  attract  annually  an  attendance  of  over  300,000. 
They  have  drawn  through  the  years  a  total  audience  of  approximately 
1,740,000. 

Each  summer  they  provide  employment  and  training  for  about  five 
hundred  young  actors,  singers,  dancers,  designers,  technicians  and 
administrators,  drawn  mostly  from  students  and  faculty  personnel  in 
southern  colleges  and  universities,  and  local  citizens. 

The  three  dramas  in  North  Carolina  have  brought  into  the  State 
about  350,000  tourists  who  have  spent  in  and  around  the  shows  $5,000,000, 
giving  the  State  itself  $150,000  in  government  revenue,  (collected  in 
sales  and  gasoline  taxes.)  The  Lost  Colony,  Unto  These  Hills,  and  Horn 
in  the  West  have  been  so  profitable  to  North  Carolina  that  in  the 
spring  of  1953  its  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  placed 
a  large  advertisement  in  several  national  magazines  read  by  prospective 
summer  vacationers,  headed,  "THE  PLAY'S  THE  THING  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA!" 

OTHER  OUTDOOR  DRAMAS 

Other  plays  of  the  present  and  past,  some  with  longer  and  some  with 
more  limited  runs  are:  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  by  Paul  Green,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Forever  This  Land  by  Kermit  Hunter,  Petersburg,  Illinois; 
Thunderland  by  Hubert  Hayes,  Asheville,  North  Carolina;  Florida  Aflame 
by  John  Caldwell,  Lake  Wales,  Florida;  The  Aracoma  Story  by  Thomas 
M.  Patterson,  Logan,  West  Virginia;  The  Sword  of  Gideon  by  Florette 
Henri,  Kings  Mountain  State  Military  Park,  South  Carolina;  The  17th 
Star,  by  Paul  Green,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Shout  Freedom  by  Legette  Blythe, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  The  Tide  of  Freedom  by  C.  Ernest  Cooke, 
Bristol,  Virginia. 
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I.    THE  IDEA  OF  OUTDOOR  DRAMA 

The  Outdoor  Drama  in  America 

by  Paul  Green 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  chance  for  the  outdoor  drama  in  America. 
This  is  a  vast  country,  full  of  legends,  historical  figures  and  noble 
events — all  waiting  to  be  used.  And  with  the  convenience  of  the  automo- 
bile and  good  roads  there  is  no  reason  why  audiences  cannot  be  drawn 
to  any  place  if  there's  an  interesting  and  colorful  show  to  be  seen.  And 
there's  something  about  a  production  outdoors  that  seems  to  fit  the 
temper  of  the  American  people,  their  mind  and  athletic  muscle  power. 

Our  richness  of  tradition,  our  imaginative  folk  beliefs  and  boundless 
enthusiasm  and  health,  our  singing  and  dancing  and  poetry,  our  lifted 
hearts  and  active  feet  and  hands,  even  our  multitudinous  mechanical 
means  for  self-expression — all  are  too  outpouring  for  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  usual  Broadway  play  and  indoor  stage.  We  need  a  wider 
scope  and  we  are  getting  it. 

Within  the  next  few  years  I  hope  to  see  hundreds  of  summer 
dramatic  festivals  and  historical  productions  scattered  over  the  land 
from  coast  to  coast.  That  would  be  one  way  of  celebrating  and  honoring 
our  heritage  and  making  our  lives,  yes,  the  more  vivid,  dramatic  and 
real  thereby.  Then  certainly  we  would  begin  to  have  a  true  people's 
theater — other  than  the  present  movies,  the  radio  and  television. 

By  a  people's  theater  I  mean  a  theater  in  which  plays  are  written, 
acted  and  produced  for  and  by  the  people  for  their  own  enjoyment  and 
enrichment  and  not  mainly  for  a  commercial  intent.  Then  some  day,  who 
knows,  when  the  country  has  thus  become  theater-minded  enough  and 
the  level  of  appreciation  and  taste  high  enough — then  some  day  the 
mountain  peaks  of  drama — men  like  Aeschylus,  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Shakespeare — will  arise  in  shining  splendor  from  the  solid  base  beneath. 

An  American  Epic  Theatre 

by  Kermit  Hunter 

Among  the  many  thought-patterns  which  we  have  come  to  accept 
as  law  and  gospel,  is  the  notion  that  the  only  good  theatre  in  America 
today  is  on  Broadway.  Unless  a  playwright,  an  actor,  a  director,  or  a 
technician  is  actively  at  work  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Times  Square, 
he  is  hardly  more  than  a  meaningless  ripple  in  the  great  3,000-mile  sea 
west  of  Manhattan,  an  ineffectual  angel  beating  his  unluminous  wings 
in  the  shadowy  void  of  the  hinterlands,  alone,  unwept,  unsung,  a  flower 
"born  to  blush  unseen  and  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air." 

Scarcely  one-twentieth  of  our  people  live  in  New  York,  and  perhaps 
less  than  half  of  our  people  ever  get  to  New  York  in  their  lives.  By  the 
simplest  logic,  therefore,  we  have  no  business  referring  to  Broadway  as 
"the  American  theatre."  If  we  have  an  American  theatre,  it  exists  in 
community  play  groups  all  over  the  land,  in  colleges  and  universities 
where  drama  is  taught  and  practised,  in  summer  dramas  out  of  doors 
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that  draw  half  a  million  people  annually,  and  especially  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  American  people  who  flock  to  see  stage  performances, 
regardless  of  quality  or  scope,  in  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  this 
country.  All  of  America  is  theatre-conscious,  and  the  American  theatre 
cannot  be  limited  to  a  few  blocks  of  playhouses  in  one  section  of  one  city, 
in  one  corner  of  America. 

The  outdoor  drama,  dealing  with  epic  themes  out  of  American 
history,  promoted  by  local  impresarios,  produced  by  semi-professionals 
from  colleges  and  universities,  and  patronized  by  a  vast  cross-section 
of  the  American  public,  comes  nearer  to  being  truly  the  American  theatre 
than  any  other  one  form.  Its  whole  mood  and  tone  are  American;  its 
inception  and  promulgation  are  American  in  character;  and  its  primary 
purpose  is  to  bring  good  drama  to  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  opportunity  to  partake  of  Broadway. 

It  is  already  furnishing  summer  jobs  to  more  than  700  people.  It  is 
helping  to  train  theatre  craftsmen.  It  is  bringing  tourist  revenue  into 
localities  to  such  an  extent  that  at  least  two  state  legislatures  have 
furnished  money  for  establishing  such  drama.  In  a  broader  sense  it  is 
filling  the  gap  between  the  university  and  the  professional  stage.  And 
it  is  doing  something  which  the  purely  commercial  stage  cannot  do: 
reaching  millions  of  people  in  small  towns  and  villages,  and  combating 
the  barren  substitutes  by  adding  intellectual  integrity  to  the  drama. 

The  outdoor  drama,  or  epic  theatre,  is  still  in  its  embryonic  stage. 
It  is  still  experimental  and  flexible.  Perhaps  we  would  do  well  to  keep 
it  that  way,  since  it  seeks  to  record  and  dramatize  change  and  growth 
themselves.  As  long  as  there  is  a  colorful  moment  in  American  history 
to  be  examined,  a  locality  that  feels  the  need  for  expression,  and  a 
group  of  theatre  people  devoted  to  the  best  and  highest  in  the  drama, 
the  epic  theater  will  always  be  reaching  new  horizons. 
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II.     HISTORY  AND  THE  NEW  DRAMATIC  FORM 
by  Samuel  Selden 

Drama  presented  under  the  open  sky  is  the  oldest  drama  in  the 
world.  It  is  just  about  as  old  as  man  himself.  In  primitive  times  hunters 
and  warriors  re-enacted  their  adventures  with  ceremonial  cries  and 
dances  around  the  campfire;  priests  and  medicine  men  chanted  through 
pantomimic  patterns  the  rites  of  springtime,  planting  and  harvest,  the 
casting  out  of  devils  and  prayers  for  the  help  of  the  gods.  Rituals  evolved 
into  myths,  and  myths  and  rituals  together  made  plays.  More  than  four 
thousand  years  ago  in  Egypt  the  celebrants  of  Osiris,  the  Sun  God, 
performed  in  a  huge  outdoor  drama  his  violent  death,  the  recovery  of 
his  body,  the  mournful  trip  to  his  tomb  and  his  triumphant  resurrection. 

Five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  Grecian  poets,  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  were  producing  their  dramas  about  Oedipus, 
Agamemnon,  Electra,  Antigone  and  other  legendary  heroes  in  the  big 
amphitheater  at  Athens.  The  whole  city  turned  out  for  the  annual  per- 
formances, and  the  spectators  attended  them  in  a  gay  festival  spirit. 
Before  the  plays  there  was  much  wine  drinking,  dancing,  and  singing, 
and  a  great  procession  in  which  leading  citizens  carried  baskets  filled 
with  the  first  fruits  of  the  season.  At  the  performances  the  audiences 
gave  free  expression  to  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Works  which  they 
favored  received  applause;  those  that  failed  to  meet  with  their  approval 
were  quickly  booed  out  of  the  area. 

Roman  theater  was  open-air  and  most  of  the  drama  of  Europe 
after  the  fall  of  the  Empire  was  likewise  presented  under  the  sky.  The 
works  of  Shakespeare  were  done  in  the  roofless  Globe.  Thus  play-going 
at  that  time  was  a  daytime  affair.  It  was  not  until  the  17th  century, 
when  people  in  general  began  to  give  thought  to  the  fashionableness 
of  congregating  by  candlelight  that  drama  really  began  to  go  indoors. 
In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  spectators  put  on  their  best  suits  and 
dresses  and  sat  politely  in  the  stiff  chairs  of  enclosed  buildings.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century,  however,  there  were  signs  of  a  reawakened 
restlessness. 

Little  by  little,  drama  began  to  move  outside  again.  In  England 
and  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States,  writers,  actors, 
and  directors  started  to  make  plays  for  open-air  audiences.  What  they 
composed  first  were  spectacles,  "pageants,"  representing  in  a  rough 
narrative  way  mass  episodes  from  national  or  local  history.  They  had  as 
their  purpose  not  only  the  depiction  of  actual  events  but  also  the  interpre- 
tation and  celebration  of  the  spirit  of  the  community  in  whose  honor 
the  work  was  prepared. 

The  most  magnificent  of  the  early  presentations  was  Thomas  Wood 
Stevens  and  Percy  Mackaye's  The  Pageant  and  Masque  of  St.  Louis, 
produced  in  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis,  in  the  spring  of  1914.  Written  for 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city,  it  depicted  the  life 
of  the  original  Indians,  the  activity  of  the  French  traders,  the  coming  of 
the  Spanish  intruders,  and  the  immigration  of  the  German  settlers;  then 
it  swept  on  through  the  centuries  to  show  the  city's  part  in  the  Civil 
War  and  the  peace  that  followed  it.  The  pageant  was  acted  on  the  1,000- 
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foot  stage  by  7,500  participants;  it  ran  for  four  nights  and  cost  $125,000. 
Vast  crowds  came  to  see  it. 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  St.  Louis  venture,  various  other 
cities — such  as  Yorktown,  Virginia,  and  Raleigh,  North  Carolina — and 
several  states,  including  Virginia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  South 
Carolina,  gave  commemorative  pageants.  Some  of  these  were  very  elab- 
orate, some  less  so,  but  they  tended  to  follow  the  same  pattern.  They 
contained  a  series  of  episodic  glimpses  of  historical  figures  and  events, 
decorated  by  music  and  rhythmical  pantomime.  They  were  not  in  the 
truest  sense  dramas  at  all;  rather  they  were  historical  panoramas,  moving 
tableaux  using  some  dialogue  and  considerable  action.  They  were  pre- 
sented for  one,  two,  or  three  performances  only,  then  dismantled.  Few 
of  the  scripts  of  these  early  shows  have  been  preserved,  and  almost  none 
of  them  was  ever  revived. 

Then  came  a  change  of  form.  In  1936  Paul  Green  was  engaged  by 
the  Roanoke  Island  Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina  to  prepare 
an  open-air  drama  celebrating  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  coming  to 
America  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  company  of  colonists  in  1587.  It  was 
staged  in  the  summer  of  1937  on  the  north  end  of  Roanoke  Island  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  settlers  landed  and  where  they  built  their  fort  and 
dwellings. 

In  his  writing  of  The  Lost  Colony  Mr.  Green  followed  the  traditional 
shape  of  the  pageant  insofar  as  it  employed  the  effects  of  spectacle — large 
groups  of  people  (Indians,  courtiers,  and  colonists),  instrumental  music, 
dancers,  and  a  chorus.  He  broke  from  the  form,  however,  in  one  important 
way:  he  limited  the  time  covered  by  the  drama  and  focused  the  principal 
attention  of  the  spectators  on  a  small  group  of  characters — Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  planned  and  organized  the  colony;  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
fought  his  dream  but  later  aided  him  in  his  realization  of  it;  and  the 
two  courageous  pioneers,  John  Borden  and  Eleanor  Dare,  who  led  the 
little  band  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  the  wilderness  of  the  New 
World  and  there  perished  proudly  and  bravely  with  them  when  the 
colony  failed.  The  whole  action  embraced  four  years  only — most  of  it 
centered  in  the  last  two  years  during  which  the  settlers  sailed  from 
England  and  struggled  with  the  Indians  and  the  fear  of  the  Spaniards 
to  build  a  home  in  America.  In  the  period  occupied  by  the  play,  the  four 
central  figures  became  well  known  to  the  audience.  It  entered  personally 
into  their  sufferings  and  heroism,  their  doubts,  dreads,  and  stern 
decisions.  The  action  built  to  a  sharp  crisis;  there  was  suspense  and 
resolution.  Besides  providing  spectacle,  The  Lost  Colony  told  a  warmly 
moving  story. 

The  effective  appeal  of  this  play  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  ran 
through  the  whole  of  the  first  summer,  then  through  the  summers  that 
followed.  Except  for  a  break  of  four  years  during  the  war,  it  has  run 
continuously  since  its  beginning.  Last  year  The  Lost  Colony  had  its 
thirteenth  season;  next  year  it  will  give  its  700th  performance.  A  few 
of  the  people  who  took  part  in  the  opening  performance  are  still  with 
the  play,  but  many  of  the  younger  people  have  grown  up,  some  members 
have  died,  and  some  have  moved  away.  But  the  play  goes  on. 

Mr.  Green  has  used  the  symphonic  form,  first  tried  in  The  Lost 
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Colony,  in  The  Common  Glory,  produced  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and 
in  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  presented  for  two  years  in  Washington,  D.  C; 
also  with  only  a  little  modification  in  Ohio's  bicentennial  play  in 
Columbus,  The  17th  Star.  Kermit  Hunter,  working  independently,  has 
followed  much  the  same  path  in  his  writing  of  Unto  These  Hills,  For- 
ever This  Land  and  Horn  in  the  West.  All  of  these  dramas  are  historical 
pieces,  but  they  are  not  simply  scene-sequences,  scattered  narratives. 
Each  has  a  single  point  of  view,  well-pointed  suspense  and  a  closely- 
knit  group  of  central  characters  in  whom  the  spectator  becomes  inti- 
mately interested  and  in  whose  changing  human  fortunes  he  has  a 
personal  concern.  Unto  These  Hills,  a  play  about  the  Cherokee  Indian, 
produced  at  Cherokee  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains,  touches  many 
years  of  tragic  history,  but  the  drama  is  pointed  up  in  the  single  event 
of  Tsali's  sacrifice  of  himself  and  his  sons  to  win  freedom  for  his 
people.  Through  the  long  dark  years  of  the  Indian's  struggle  with  the 
white  man  shines  the  great  figure  of  Chief  Junaluska.  Associated  with 
him  are  the  honest,  hard-working,  trusting  but  sometimes  doubting, 
Chief  Drowning  Bear,  the  white  minister,  Rev.  Worcester,  his  loyal 
wife,  Anne  and  the  two  fine  young  people,  Suyeta  and  Nandayeli. 

Why  are  the  outdoor  plays  so  popular  today?  There  are  many 
reasons.  One  of  them  is  the  fundamental  urge  each  of  us  have  to  escape 
the  confines  of  our  cramped  way  of  living  in  a  modern  world.  We  work 
in  little  rooms;  we  sleep  in  little  rooms;  we  eat  in  little  rooms;  we  play, 
dance,  and  even  watch  the  movies  and  television  with  our  elbows 
pinned  to  our  sides.  But,  however  civilized  we  have  become,  we  never 
feel  that  this  crowding  is  comfortable  and  right.  Both  our  bodies  and 
our  spirits  long  for  freedom.  So,  every  once  in  a  while  we  rebel.  Then 
we  get  into  our  cars  and  drive  into  the  country,  to  the  seashore  or  the 
mountains.  We  step  into  a  wall-less  amphitheatre;  above  us  is  the  sky, 
around  us  are  trees  or  mountain  tops.  Slowly,  as  the  night  settles  around 
us  and  the  music  begins  to  speak,  we  are  ready  to  see  courageous  men 
and  women  walk  before  us.  The  lights  go  up  and  the  play  begins. 
There  is  no  comparable  experience  to  be  found  anywhere. 

A  second,  even  more  powerful  reason  for  the  appeal  of  the  outdoor 
play  lies  in  the  insatiable  interest  each  of  us  has  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  We  are  proud  of  our  political  and  social  ancestry,  and  now  that 
we  are  being  separated  further  and  further  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Old  World,  we  want  to  be  reminded  of  those  people  whose  thoughts 
and  actions  built  the  United  States.  In  a  period  when  too  many  people 
find  themselves  in  cynicism  and  discouragement,  especially  when  our 
lives  seem  to  be  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  we  need  to  be  assured  of  the 
brave  spirit  which  gave  our  nation  its  early  strength.  There  is  no  place 
where  that  spirit  lives  more  vividly  and  persuasively  than  in  a  kind  of 
theatre  where  spectators  may  participate  by  imagination  in  the  joyous 
actions  of  strong  men  and  women. 
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III.     OUTLINING  A  NEW  PROJECT 

by  Samuel  Selden 

Since  the  record  of  outdoor  play-producing  in  the  United  States 
is  still  a  brief  one,  no  one  yet  can  know  very  much  about  what  makes 
a  success  or  a  failure.  However,  experience  so  far  seems  to  indicate 
certain  points  worth  noting.  These  are  embodied  in  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

In  General 

The  venture  should  have  strong  community  backing.  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  an  author  or  a  director  just  want  to  put  on  the  play,  nor  for  a 
small  group  of  sponsors  just  desire  it.  The  community  as  a  whole  must 
be  vigorously  interested  in  it,  interested  to  the  extent  of  being  willing 
and  eager  to  work  hard  on  every  step  toward  making  it  a  success. 

The  venture  must  have  strong  leadership  centered  in  one  good 
"chairman"  or  "manager." 

It  should  be  free  from  any  taint  of  commercial  expediency.  It  is 
almost  necessary  that  the  venture  be  of  a  non-profit  nature,  produced 
in  the  name  of  public  service  not  private  gain.  (The  community  may, 
and  almost  certainly  will,  benefit  indirectly  through  the  great  influx 
of  visitors.) 

The  venture  should  be  stabilized  by  the  sponsorship  of  a  large  and 
dignified  association  with  statewide  membership.  In  an  undertaking 
like  this  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  members  of  the  association 
usually  serves  as  a  policy-making  body  for  the  project.  It  also  provides 
working  committees  for  the  tasks  of  financing,  publicity  and  the  like. 

The  Placement  of  the  Venture 

The  play  has  its  best  chance  of  succeeding  if  it  is  placed  on  a  lively 
traffic  route.  Unless  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  attracting  at  least  50,000 
spectators  to  the  theatre  during  a  two-months'  season,  there  will  be 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  venture  should  be  undertaken. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  best  spot  for  an  outdoor  drama 
is  not  in  a  large  town  or  city  (unless  it  has  a  principally  transient  popu- 
lation), because  there  it  must  compete  with  other  cheaper  and  generally 
more  available  forms  of  entertainment.  A  better  spot  is  usually  some 
distance  from  town.  People  seem  to  enjoy  the  adventure  of  getting  in 
their  cars  and  "riding  out"  to  a  place  away  from  their  usual  haunts. 

The  Play 

The  play  should  be  prepared,  if  possible,  by  an  able  and  experienced 
playwright  who  understands  the  special  requirements  of  outdoor  drama. 
If  it  must  be  written  by  a  playwright  without  this  knowledge,  he  should 
have  the  close  guidance  of  someone  who  has  it.  The  theme  of  the  compo- 
sition should  be  big,  concerning  human  subject  matter  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  men  and  celebrating  the  qualities  of  devotion,  loyalty  and  courage. 
The  play  should  have  in  it  large  elements  of  pageantry.  But,  it  should 
have  also  a  good  story  centering  on  one  or  two  strong  leading  figures. 
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The  Production 

The  production  of  the  play  must  receive  careful  preparatory  plan- 
ning over  a  period  of  at  least  six  months — preferably  a  year  or  more — 
and  be  executed  under  the  guidance  of  a  thoroughly  competent  director. 
A  man  who  has  successfully  staged  indoor  shows  is  not  necessarily  able  to 
do  an  outdoor  one.  The  staging  of  an  outdoor  drama  requires  special 
talents  for  handling  a  large-scale  design  of  movement,  music  and  pic- 
turization,  as  well  as  dialogue.  Also,  the  director  must  be  capable  of  con- 
trolling big  groups  of  people  day  after  day  without  losing  his  head  or  his 
strength.  If  the  director  has  not  yet  had  the  full  experience  of  producing 
an  outdoor  drama,  he  should  have  served  in  an  apprenticeship  position 
as  n  stage  manager  or  associate  director  in  someone  else's  production. 

The  scenery,  costuming  and  lighting  must  be  of  the  best. 

The  Theatre 

The  theatre  should  be  carefully  planned  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  both 
the  audience  and  the  performers.  It  should  hold  from  2,000  to  3,000 
spectators,  no  more.  Near  it  should  be  adequate  parking  space — room 
for  about  1,000  cars. 

The  acoustics  should  be  worked  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  amplification  of  the  actors'  voices — with  the  exception  of  the  voice 
of  the  Narrator,  if  one  is  used — unnecessary. 

The  theatre  should  be  for  the  spectator  a  place  of  beauty  as  well  as 
comfort.  The  cost  of  a  good  theatre  (auditorium  and  stage)  for  2,500 
spectators  will  run  from  $50,000  to  $150,000,  depending  on  its  design 
and  the  kind  of  materials  and  labor  which  are  available. 

Cost  of  the  Production 

The  cost  of  getting  the  play  on — setting  up  the  staff,  assembling 
and  rehearsing  the  actors,  making  scenery  and  costumes,  buying  and 
installing  the  lighting  equipment,  and  putting  out  the  first  publicity — 
will  be  about  $50,000.  This  is  for  the  first  year. 

The  cost  of  running  the  play  for  10  weeks  will  be  approximately 
$60,000.  It  will  take  a  total  audience  of  about  40,000  just  to  cover  these 
running  expenses. 

The  cost  of  reopening  the  play  the  second  season  will  be  about 
$15,000. 

(These  figures  represent  productions  of  the  size  of  The  Lost  Colony, 
The  Common  Glory  and  Unto  These  Hills.  "Pocket-size"  productions 
would  cost  proportionately  less.) 

The  Need  for  Wise  and  Dynamic  Management 

Outdoor  show  business  is  big  business.  It  must  be  handled  by  an 
experienced  manager  who  knows  all  the  details  of  his  job.  He  should 
have  plenty  of  funds  for  large-scale  publicity.  He  should  have  adequate 
trained  help. 
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IV.  APPROACHING  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  AN  OUTDOOR  PLAY 
Building  an  Organization  and  Raising  the  Money 

by  William  M.  Hardy 

An  observation  can  be  made  in  the  light  of  those  outdoor  dramas 
that  have  succeeded  and  those  that  have  not.  Evidence  seems  clearly 
to  indicate  that  groups  or  individuals  who  undertake  to  produce  these 
big  plays  solely  for  personal  profit  are  doomed  to  failure.  In  order  to 
grow  and  bloom  in  the  healthiest  kind  of  way  the  plays  must  be 
planned  with  a  broader  aim  than  just  to  make  money;  the  purpose 
must  include  some  thought  for  the  physical  development  of  the  com- 
munity, but  especially  for  the  expression  of  something  in  the  heritage 
of  its  citizens  which  they  cherish  and  wish  to  celebrate. 

Each  section  of  our  nation  has  a  rich  historical  past  full  of  men 
and  women  and  events  which  played  important  parts  in  the  growth  of 
American  life.  They  deserve  to  be  remembered.  When  they  are  written 
into  dramatic  story  and  presented  with  skill  and  affection,  they  can  be 
very  moving.  A  really  good  outdoor  drama  will  inspire  the  citizens 
of  the  community  in  which  it  is  given,  and,  by  drawing  to  it  many  other 
play-goers,  benefit  that  community  spiritually  and  socially  as  well  as 
economically. 

The  people  who  are  going  to  spearhead  the  undertaking  should  be 
chosen  for  their  leadership  in  the  community,  for  their  intelligence  and 
business  ability,  and  for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  that  is  to  be  their 
charge.  There  can  be  no  room  for  any  kind  of  personal  politicking.  An 
efficient  group  of  working  committees  should  be  set  up.  No  one  person, 
or  two,  or  three  can  do  the  whole  job.  It  will  take  the  time  and  labor 
of  many  people  working  tirelessly  to  get  the  play  on. 

Of  primary  importance,  of  course,  is  the  raising  of  money.  It  takes 
quite  a  lot  of  this  to  produce  an  outdoor  drama.  How  does  a  group  of 
citizens  go  about  getting  the  money?  A  number  of  ways,  suggested  by 
the  experience  of  those  dramatic  groups  now  producing,  can  be  men- 
tioned. Undoubtedly  there  are  many  more,  some  of  which  are  variations 
of  the  ones  referred  to  here. 

One  method  that  has  been  used  successfully  is  the  raising  of  a  bond 
issue.  Bonds  in  amounts  ranging  from  $25  to  $1,000  may  be  sold  to  citizens 
of  the  community.  The  principal  on  these  bonds  will  be  repaid  within 
a  few  years — as  soon  as  possible — with  interest,  which  is  paid  annually. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  ways  for  getting  the  large  amount  needed  to 
initiate  a  big  project  because  it  brings  the  personal  interest  of  a  large 
number  of  people  into  the  enterprise;  they  all  have  a  share  in  it.  It  is 
"their"  show;  they  are  investors  in  it. 

Some  projects  have  been  started  by  direct  donations,  both  large 
and  small,  from  the  public-spirited  individuals  in  the  community  and  the 
general  area  in  which  the  play  was  to  be  done.  In  other  cases  the  state 
or  local  government  has  appropriated  a  part  of  the  money.  Some  of 
the  dramas  have  obtained  financial  aid  also  from  foundations  or  other 
philanthropic  organizations.  In  all  of  these  cases,  however,  the  local 
citizens  and  their  friends  have  made  some  contribution.  Seldom  has  out- 
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side  money  come  in  to  help  a  production  until  the  community  itself 
has  first  shown  initiative. 

Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  money  is  raised  by  the  selling  of  bonds, 
then  the  remainder  is  supplied  by  the  state  or  by  wealthy  individuals. 
Whatever  the  financial  plan  is,  it  should  be  clear  and  definite,  and  it 
should  be  pursued  with  efficiency,  sound  business  acumen,  and  unselfish 
vigor. 

A  Sample  Prospectus  of  the  Plan  for  the  Production  of  a  Play 

The  following  leaflet  was  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Historical  Association,  Inc.  when  plans  were  being  formed 
for  the  writing  and  production  of  Kermit  Hunter's  Horn  in  the  West  at 
Boone,  North  Carolina.  The  form  of  the  finished  play  script  varied  a  little 
from  the  description  given  in  the  leaflet,  but  the  plan  of  organization 
followed  the  prospectus  closely. 

Information  Bulletin 

When  the  Watauga  Centennial  was  observed  in  1949  and  the 
pageant,  "Echoes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,"  was  presented  so  success- 
fully, many  people  began  to  dream  of  the  possibility  of  a  great 
drama  based  on  the  historical  background  of  Watauga  County 
and  Daniel  Boone. 

In  1950,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Stallings,  of  Boone,  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Cannon,  of  Blowing  Rock  and  Concord,  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  discussing  this  possibility.  Then,  in  1950,  Kermit  Hunter 
wrote  and  The  Carolina  Playmakers  produced  "Unto  These  Hills" 
at  Cherokee.  It  was  a  tremendous  success,  both  as  a  play  and 
from  a  commercial  standpoint.  Mr.  Hunter  also  wrote  "Forever 
This  Land,"  which  was  produced  at  Salem,  111.,  and  was  equally 
successful.  He  agreed  that  he  would  write  one  more  drama  and 
decided  that  we  had  the  best  background  to  make  it  a  success. 

Following  these  discussions,  the  Southern  Appalachian  His- 
torical Association,  Inc.,  was  organized  and  incorporated,  and 
agreed  to  produce  the  drama  in  cooperation  with  Kermit  Hunter 
and  The  Carolina  Playmakers. 

I— WHAT  IS  IT? 

The  Southern  Appalachian  Historical  Association,  Inc.,  is  a 
non-profit  corporation.  It  is  composed  of  members  who  have 
paid  an  annual  membership  fee  of  $10.00  or  more.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  chosen  by  the  membership  at  the  annual 
meeting  which  is  held  in  December  of  each  year.  If  and  when 
the  corporation  makes  a  profit,  such  profit  will  first  be  used  for 
redemption  of  bonds,  and  thereafter  will  belong  to  the  associa- 
tion for  developing  further  projects  of  an  historic  and  educa- 
tional nature,  no  part  of  which  will  be  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

II— WHAT  DOES  IT  PLAN  TO  DO? 

The  purposes  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Historical  Association, 
Inc.,  as  listed  in  the  charter,  cover  a  wide  range  of  activities, 
including  historical,  cultural,  educational,  social  and  economic 
programs. 

a. — Historical 

As  the  name  indicates,  this  association  is  primarily  interested 
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in  collecting,  preserving  and  transmitting  the  historical  heritage 
of  the  people  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Area. 

The  heritage  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  is,  in  a  very  true 
sense,  the  heritage  of  America.  Here  was  preserved  longer  the 
purest  Anglo-Saxon  culture.  The  love  for  private  ownership  of 
land,  the  love  for  freedom  and  the  hatred  of  oppression  of  all 
kinds  was  dramatized  especially  in  the  life  story  of  Daniel 
Boone.  The  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain  was  a  tribute  to  the  men 
of  this  region.  Here  was  written  the  first  constitution  by  Ameri- 
cans— The  Watauga  Association.  Here  was  organized  the  first 
state  after  the  original  13  colonies,  the  "State  of  Franklin."  Here 
lived  the  leaders  who  planned  and  carried  out  the  conquest  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  other  states  farther  west.  The 
Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  served  as  the  focal  point  for 
western   expansion. 

The  historical  heritage  of  this  region  needs  to  be  preserved 
and,  indeed,  to  be  taught  to  all  America. 

b. — A  great  historical  outdoor  drama 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  association  is  to  produce 
an  outdoor  drama,  which  probably  will  be  called  "The  Wilder- 
ness Road." 

(1)  Theme 

The  drama  is  inspired  by  the  life  of  America's  distinguished 
pioneer,  Daniel  Boone,  the  empire  builder.  It  will  show  the 
contribution  of  Boone  and  other  pioneers  to  what  is  called  "The 
American  Way  of  Life."  Individualism,  private  ownership  of 
property,  love  of  local  self-government,  interest  in  and  devotion 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  These  loves  are  contradictory, 
but  we  have  found  that  harmonious  accord  of  these  different 
loves  is  largely  responsible  for  "The  American  Way  of  Life." 

The  chief  emphasis  will  be  on  those  events  which  took 
place  along  the  wilderness  road  from  the  Yadkin  Valley,  through 
Boone,  on  to  Boonesborough,  Kentucky,  southern  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, and  out  into  Missouri,  where  the  great  pioneer  brought  his 
remarkable  career  to  a  close. 

(2)  Who  will  write  the  drama? 

The  association  has  employed  Kermit  Hunter,  of  Chapel  Hill, 
author  of  "Unto  These  Hills,"  produced  at  Cherokee,  and  "For- 
ever This  Land,"  produced  at  Salem,  Illinois,  in  collaboration 
with  North  Carolina's  great  play  writer,  Paul  Green,  to  write 
the  drama.  They  are  definitely  the  most  famous  outdoor  drama- 
tists in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hunter  is  also  an  accomplished 
musician,  writing  most  of  the  music  for  his  plays. 

(3)  Who  will  stage  the  drama? 

Mr.  Samuel  Selden,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
his  justly  famous  Carolina  Playmakers  will  stage  the  drama.  Mr. 
Selden  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  has  supervised  the  production  of 
practically  all  the  successful  outdoor  dramas  in  the  United  States. 

(4)  What  will  it  cost? 

The  cost  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  location.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  outdoor  theater,  seating  2,000  people,  costumes 
and  scenery,  lighting  and  sound  equipment,  together  with  the 
players  that  must  be  hired,  will  cost  from  $65,000  to  $80,000. 

(5)  How  will  it  be  financed? 

The  Association  plans  to  issue  bonds  in  the  denomination 
of  $25.00  each,  bearing  4%  interest,  and  to  be  paid  September 
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1,  1955,  or  as  much  earlier  as  finances  will  allow.  Already  27 
local  people  have  pledged  to  take  40  bonds  or  $1,000  each.  A  num- 
ber of  others  have  pledged  to  take  10  or  more  bonds.  Some 
$35,000  has  already  been  underwritten.  In  the  near  future  the 
Finance  Committee  will  call  upon  a  large  number  of  people  for 
the  sale  of  additional  bonds.  No  great  difficulty  is  expected  in 
financing  the  program. 

The  bonds  will  be  paid  off  out  of  the  net  receipts;  part  of 
the  bonds  will  undoubtedly  be  paid  off  in  1952. 

(6)  Who  will  get  the  profits? 

The  profits  will  belong  to  the  Southern  Appalachian  Histori- 
cal Association,  Inc.,  and  after  the  bonds  have  been  paid,  will  be 
used  for  other  projects,  such  as  a  great  museum,  Daniel  Boone 
Village  and  such  other  projects  as  may  be  approved  from  time 
to  time  by  the  association. 

(7)  Where  will  the  theater  be  located? 

The  theater  will  be  located  somewhere  in  Watauga  County. 
Already  options  have  been  taken  on  four  properties.  The  com- 
mittee is  still  looking  for  others,  preferably  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boone  or  between  Boone  and  Blowing  Rock.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
site  selected  may  include  space  for  the  Daniel  Boone  Village 
and  if  possible,  the  development  of  a  state  park. 

(8)  When  will  the  play  begin? 

Plans  call  for  the  first  performance  sometime  between  June 
20th  and  July  4th,  and  five  or  six  performances  each  week  there- 
after until  September  1st.  With  the  possibility  that  local  people 
can  be  found  to  play  the  leading  parts  after  September  4th, 
performances  would  continue  through  September  or  even  early 
October  if  weather  will  permit. 

(9)  What  will  a  successful  drama  mean  to  Watauga  County? 

It  is  hard  for  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  all  the  fine 
things  which  will  come  to  Watauga  County,  to  Boone,  to  Blow- 
ing Rock,  and  indeed,  to  all  the  adjoining  cities — Lenoir,  New- 
land,  Linville,  Mountain  City,  West  Jefferson  and  North  Wilkes- 
boro.  We  are  better  located  for  attendance  than  either  "Unto 
These  Hills"  or  "The  Lost  Colony,"  and  last  year  many  people 
had  to  travel  70  to  100  miles  from  Cherokee  to  find  accommo- 
dations. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  brings  more  than  2,000,000  people 
right  by  our  door  each  year.  There  has  been  very  little  excuse 
to  stop  in  Boone  or  even  Blowing  Rock.  This  drama  ought  to 
attract  many  thousands  of  these  visitors,  some  of  whom  will 
spend  a  few  days,  and  a  few  will  undoubtedly  purchase  property. 

(10)  Who  is  interested  outside  of  Watauga  County? 

Dr.  I.  G.  Greer  has  agreed  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
organization.  Prominent  citizens  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  as  well  as 
from  all  parts  of  North  Carolina,  have  agreed  to  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

c. — The  Daniel  Boone  Village 

As  soon  as  the  drama  is  successful  and  the  bonds  are  paid, 
plans  are  being  formulated  to  build  a  pioneer  village,  showing 
just  how  the  people  of  this  area  lived  150  to  200  years  ago.  A 
yoke  of  oxen  hitched  to  a  covered  wagon,  a  grist  mill  grinding 
corn,  an  old  fashioned  covered  skillet  baking  corn  bread  in 
front  of  the  log  fire  would  be  some  of  the  things  shown.  Recon- 
struction of  the  old  Daniel  Boone  cabin  would  illustrate  pioneer 
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life.  Daniel  Boone  Village  could  become  as  famous  as  Green- 
field Village  and  other  similar  places  which  attract  people, 
especially  school  children,  from  far  and  near. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Historical  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  has  received  enthusiastic  endorsement  from  news- 
papers, editors,  newscasters  and  individual  citizens  throughout 
North  Carolina  and  nearby  states.  All  declare  that  a  drama  of 
this  type  is  a  natural.  All  agree  that  the  history  and  lore  of  this 
region,  too  often  disregarded,  ought  to  be  more  carefully  pre- 
served. With  the  unselfish  cooperation  of  the  people  of  Boone, 
Watauga  County,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  the 
other  states  in  which  Daniel  Boone  lived  and  died,  there  can 
be  created  a  garden  of  memories  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
and  a  shrine  for  the  inspiration  and  dedication  of  those  who  will 
follow. 

Note:    The  plans  outlined  in  this  bulletin  were  modified  considerably  as 
the  project  developed. 
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V.  MAKING  THE  OUTDOOR  PLAY 
The  Kind  of  Historical  Play  a  Director  Likes  to  Stage 

by  Samuel  Selden 

The  kind  of  historical  play  a  director  likes  to  stage  in  an  outdoor 
theatre  is  first  of  all  a  good  drama.  While  it  is  based  on  facts  it  is  free 
from  bondage  to  the  outward  form  of  them;  it  strives  to  represent 
not  so  much  the  hard  shape  of  history  as  its  inward  spirit.  Its  scope  is 
large  enough  to  include  the  feelings  and  actions  of  many  people,  but 
its  center  of  interest  is  always  in  a  few  well  characterized  individuals. 
Attention  is  directed  especially  to  a  single  sympathetic  protagonist  who 
is  caught  in  a  critical  situation  which  involves  him  personally.  His  prob- 
lem is  concrete.  The  play  has  a  good  story,  simple  and  well  developed, 
full  of  suspense,  covering  a  short  intensive  period  of  time.  The  plot  would 
be  effective  if  it  were  used  anywhere  else — in  a  novel,  a  motion  picture, 
an  indoor  play. 

Since  this  play  is  designed  for  outdoors  it  has  an  epic  quality  in  all 
its  parts.  It  avoids  intimate  realistic  details.  It  eschews  talkiness.  It 
exploits  action.  It  has  a  visual  stretch.  The  play  extends  its  movements 
over  wide  areas  of  space  on  different  stage  levels,  calling  on  its  per- 
formers to  stride,  run,  leap,  climb  and  gesture  in  a  vigorous  manner. 
It  fills  the  ear  and  the  eye. 

Without  trying  in  any  way  to  imitate  the  other  dramatic  mediums 
it  uses  the  best  of  their  techniques.  From  the  moving  pictures  the 
drama  borrows  the  swiftly  flowing  scenes.  From  opera  it  takes  the 
dance,  solo  and  massed  singing,  and  colorful  spectacle.  From  the  same 
source  it  takes  the  use  of  strong  passions  in  conflict.  The  drama  is 
charged  with  emotion,  the  kind  that  finds  the  principal  emphasis  of  its 
expression  in  the  sound  of  strong  bass  and  contralto  voices.  It  is  rich 
in  comedy,  some  of  which  may  be  quite  broad.  The  play  has  scenes  of 
sweeping  beauty.  It  deals  freely  with  ideas.  But  it  never  loses  its 
human  center.  It  is  always  a  play  about  people.  Even  those  episodes 
which  are  pointed  most  sharply  on  specific  events  like  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  or  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  find  their  appeal 
not  so  much  in  the  events  themselves  as  in  the  effect  they  create  on  the 
people  participating  in  them. 

The  dramatic  plan  is  wrought  courageously  out  of  strong  contrasts, 
breathtaking  changes  from  mood  to  mood,  from  high  to  low,  from  small 
to  large,  from  loud  to  soft,  from  the  impact  of  one  kind  of  personality  on 
that  of  another. 

The  language  is  simple  straight-forward  Anglo-Saxon,  so  clear  and 
so  well  interpreted  with  pantomime  that  even  on  breezy  nights  when 
some  of  the  phrases  will  unavoidably  be  lost  in  the  wind  the  spectators 
still  will  be  able  to  follow  the  story.  The  sentences  are  short.  The  dialogue 
is  easy  to  deliver,  rhythmic  and  full  of  natural  imagery.  Above  all  things 
it  is  sincere. 

If  the  design  of  the  drama  includes  a  Narrator  he  is  employed 
sparingly.  The  author  does  not  use  him  very  much  as  an  expositor  or 
as  a  philosopher  and  very  little  as  a  story  teller,  knowing  that  the 
audience  outdoors  seldom  listens  with  close  attention  to  any  man  just 
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talking.  The  Narrator's  chief  function  is  quickly  and  neatly  to  articulate 
elements  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  joined  by  clumsier  means. 

If  the  play  follows  the  trend  of  the  other  historical  dramas  now  in 
performance  it  tries  to  say  something  about  the  growth  of  American 
Democracy.  If  it  does,  the  director  will  feel  uncomfortable  if  such  terms 
as  "freedom",  "liberty",  "human  dignity"  and  "the  common  man"  are 
given  lightly.  Like  other  symbols  of  man's  spirit  they  easily  lose  their 
magic  through  too  much  utterance.  Not  their  sound  but  what  they  re- 
present must  be  woven  straight  into  the  fabric  of  the  action.  A  renewed 
faith  in  man's  ability  to  fulfill  his  powers  through  co-operative  struggle 
can  be  the  crowning  concept  of  a  good  drama.  Just  the  speaking  of  the 
word  "democracy,"  however,  cannot  make  a  moving  play  out  of  a  weak 
one.  Whatever  the  playwright  seeks  to  affirm  will  have  to  come  out  of 
the  body  of  the  drama  without  any  substantial  help  from  the  title, 
from  the  speeches  of  the  Narrator  or  from  explanatory  notes  in  the 
program. 

The  kind  of  play  the  director  likes  to  stage  is  one  that  has  size  of 
spirit  as  well  as  size  of  form. 

The  Directing,  the  Acting  and  the  Musical  Setting 

by  Samuel  Selden 

The  director  who  has  the  responsibility  of  staging  an  outdoor  drama 
is  faced  by  certain  limitations  and  several  freedoms  which  do  not  exist 
in  indoor  work.  The  principal  limitation  is  the  absence  of  any  opportunity 
for  intimacy.  All  effects  have  to  be  big  and  bold.  The  common  rules  of 
realism  cannot  be  applied.  Cozy  scenes  of  small  chatter  and  little  gestures 
have  no  value.  All  patterns  of  speech,  posture  and  movement  have  to  be 
made  large,  as  in  opera. 

Over  the  distances  between  the  actor  and  the  spectator  in  the  out- 
door theatre  the  visual  elements  tend  to  project  themselves  better  than 
the  vocal.  For  this  reason  the  director  leans  heavily  on  pantomime  to 
delineate  character,  plot,  thought  and  emotion.  There  is  little  time  for 
introspection;  the  action  moves  swiftly. 

Most  of  the  outdoor  theatres  now  being  built  in  this  country  have 
three  stages;  a  large  central  stage  with  a  proscenium  opening  of  60-80 
feet,  and  two  smaller  side  stages  on  the  right  and  left,  just  forward  of 
the  main  stage.  The  three  acting  areas  give  the  director  means  for 
keeping  the  action  flowing;  he  moves  the  players  to  a  new  area  both  to 
create  the  feeling  of  movement  and  to  give  his  technical  crew  a  chance 
to  shift  scenery. 

The  director  is  wise  to  use  the  restricted  side  stages  for  the  smaller, 
incidental  scenes  only,  and  to  put  his  most  dramatic  scenes,  especially 
those  involving  masses  of  people,  on  the  center  stage.  It  is  here  that 
he  demonstrates  his  qualities  as  a  designer  in  space.  If,  with  an  acting 
area  of,  say,  70  feet  width  and  40  feet  depth  he  finds  he  is  huddling 
his  figures  in  small  knots  in  the  center,  and  he  is  making  his  crowds 
merely  walk  around  or  stand  in  static  groups,  he  should  quickly  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  his  gifts  are  not  for  outdoor  drama. 

The  opportunities  for  striding,  running,  leaping  and  general  pic- 
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turization  are  intensified  if  the  acting  areas  on  the  main  stage  are 
placed  on  two  or  more  levels  so  that  movement  may  be  planned  freely 
in  three  dimensions. 

The  various  experiments  that  have  been  made  with  microphones 
placed  on  the  stage  have  so  far  been  generally  not  very  successful. 
Amplification  is  not  necessary  at  all  if  the  actors  for  an  outdoor  theatre 
are  picked  carefully  for  projectile  power.  They  must  have  strong  voices 
to  begin  with;  then  they  must  know  how  to  use  them.  The  manner  of 
speaking  outdoors  requires  a  somewhat  slower  tempo  than  that  indoors. 
The  words  are  spaced  out.  All  syllables  are  sounded;  nothing  is  thrown 
away.  The  vowel  tones  are  elongated  and  careful  attention  is  given 
to  final  consonants.  Shouting  is  unnecessary.  The  actor  uses  his  full 
resonance,  speaking  with  a  wide-open  throat  from  his  diaphragm  and 
avoiding  the  temptation  to  let  his  voice  rise  to  a  high  constrictive  pitch. 

Since  outdoor  projection  tends  to  make  youthful  voices  sound  even 
younger  than  they  are  naturally,  the  director  should  choose  for  his 
leading  parts  as  many  basses  and  contraltos  as  he  can. 

If  actors  are  picked  for  their  voices  they  should  be  picked  also  for 
their  bodies.  They  must  be  able  to  move  swiftly  and  with  assurance. 
Their  torsos  must  be  flexible  and  strong.  Size  is  an  advantage;  move- 
ment is  large.  Steps  are  long  and  gestures  are  given  from  the  shoulders 
rather  than  from  the  wrist  or  the  elbow.  Points  in  the  dialogue  are 
emphasized  by  steps  to  and  away  from  the  person  with  whom  one  is 
talking.  Where  moments  of  embarrassment  or  disagreement  indoors  may 
be  indicated  by  a  turn  of  the  head,  outdoors  they  are  shown  by  a  quarter 
or  full  half-turn  of  the  whole  body. 

Grouping  arrangements  have  to  be  simple.  The  speaker  usually 
has  his  face  turned  at  least  three  quarters  to  the  audience,  and  he  stands 
where  he  is  not  lost  in  a  mass  of  other  individuals.  If  the  speech  is  an 
important  one,  he  may  have  to  be  given  height  on  a  table,  a  wall  or  a 
rock;  or  the  crowd  behind  may  have  to  be  opened  up  so  his  figure  can 
be  seen  in  clear  silhouette  against  the  background. 

Above  all  things,  every  player  on  the  stage  must  feel  size  and 
strength  of  body  and  a  largeness  of  spirit. 

Music  as  much  as  any  element  gives  outdoor  drama  its  distinctive 
quality.  A  "musician's  composer"  is  not  always  the  best  person  to  prepare 
the  special  music  score.  The  man  needed  is  one  with  an  eminently 
dramatic  sense,  one  who  both  understands  and  likes  to  write  for  bold 
effects,  quick  changes  of  mood,  courageous  contrasts.  This  applies  to  both 
the  choral  and  instrumental  numbers.  The  music  must  act  with  the 
players,  the  scenery,  the  lighting.  And  it  must  be  at  all  times  a  part 
of  the  drama,  not  an  independent  composition  exploiting  its  own  in- 
dividuality. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  best  instrumentation  can  be  provided  only 
by  a  full  orchestra.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  budgets  of  few  outdoor 
productions  can  afford  such  an  orchestra.  Better  than  a  small  orchestra 
is  an  electric  organ,  since  this  can  give,  through  imaginative  and  perti- 
nent registration,  the  volume  and  tonal  changes  so  urgently  needed. 
If  an  organ  is  used,  it  must  be  played  with  skill  in  order  to  avoid  the 
trite  effects  which  are  so  commonly  associated  with  organ  music.  The 
organist  should  be  the  best  actor  in  the  theatre. 
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The  Importance  of  Action 

by  Kai  Jurgensen 

The  director  in  the  outdoor  theatre  is  faced  with  some  very  specific 
problems  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  absent  in  more  intimate  theatre. 

More  and  more  the  large  symphonic  plays  are  becoming  known  as 
"America's  Epic  Drama."  Webster's  definition  of  "epic"  refers  to  the 
type  as  "of  heroic  scale  or  mold."  This  implies  a  certain  magnitude,  which 
the  director  must  never  forget. 

This  magnitude  must  be  found  not  only  in  the  physical  qualities  of 
his  actors — their  bodies,  their  voices — but  in  the  very  spirit  of  their 
characterizations.  The  heroes  must  be  big  in  presence,  the  villains  seem 
very  villainous,  the  director's  action  must  be  cast  in  large  proportions. 

The  playwright  is,  of  course,  aware  of  this  need,  hence  his  play  is 
filled  with  pageantry,  crowds,  battles,  singers,  dancers.  It  is  a  rare 
indoor  drama  which  calls  for  such  mass  direction. 

The  form  of  outdoor  theatre  now  mostly  in  use  generally  incorporates 
three  separate  stages  within  its  architecture.  A  large  central  stage  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  smaller  stage.  It  is  obvious  that  the  large 
stage  lends  itself  best  to  large  scenes  involving  many  actors,  whereas 
the  side  stages  serve  best  for  the  more  intimate  scenes,  such  as  in- 
teriors. 

Using  these  three  areas  it  becomes  the  director's  responsibility 
to  keep  the  play  flowing  swiftly  and  rapidly  from  stage  to  stage.  There 
is  a  certain  Shakespearean  feeling  involved  here  since  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  the  tempo  continuity  of  the  play  without  having  to  break  it 
for  the  purpose  of  scene  changes.  Such  changes  as  are  necessary  can  be 
effected  on  one  stage  while  a  scene  is  being  played  on  another.  This 
continuity  of  action  is  of  great  importance  to  the  outdoor  director. 
He  is  enabled  to  regard  his  production,  in  many  cases,  as  though  it  had 
the  fluidity  of  a  motion  picture. 

Another  staging  device  almost  essential  to  the  director  is  the  use 
of  levels  and  platforms,  particularly  on  the  central  stage  where  many 
actors  must  congregate.  Such  platforms,  whether  they  represent  hills 
or  rocks  or  cliffs  or  simply  ramps,  enable  him  to  lift  main  actors  up  into 
view  above  the  crowds,  thus  focusing  attention  on  them.  Furthermore,  it 
gives  him  untold  possibilities  in  "diagonals"  along  which  actors  may 
run  or  leap  or  stride  for  large  effects.  It  enables  him  to  raise  the  stature 
of  his  principals  in  relation  to  the  minor  characters. 

Using  these  three  stages  and  the  verticality  of  his  platforms,  the 
director  may  run  his  play  swiftly  and  boldly,  slowing  it  down  only  now 
and  again  to  allow  the  audience  to  savor  an  emotion  or  an  effect  as 
contrast  to  the  general  tempo. 

Much  of  the  greatest  impact  of  outdoor  drama  lies  in  physical 
action.  Not  only  in  pantomime  and  physical  reactions,  but  in  physical 
happenings  within  the  plot.  Thus  it  is  good  to  start  the  play  with  a 
scene  of  physical  action,  much  as  a  "Western"  starts  with  a  chase.  After 
this  attention-catching  scene,  he  may  slow  down  for  a  moment  to  allow 
the  audience  to  become  acquainted  with  the  characters,  whose  destiny 
it  must  follow. 
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Physical  acting  is,  of  course,  physical  reacting.  This  is  something 
which  the  director  must  never  forget.  A  blow  looks  only  as  hard  as  the 
way  in  which  the  victim  falls  to  the  ground.  This  is  true  in  every  mo- 
ment of  physical  action  in  the  play.  It  is  particularly  true  in  battle 
scenes.  Therefore,  in  these  large  theatres,  such  action  must  be  big  and 
full  and  complete,  and  in  many  instances  slower  than  in  a  smaller 
indoor  theatre. 

As  much  as  possible  of  the  action  should  be  front,  but  sometimes 
an  excellent  actor,  even  in  the  outdoor  theatre,  can  convey  more  with 
his  back.  He  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  There  are,  naturally,  moments 
when  it  is  essential  for  the  audience  to  see  the  actor's  face.  But  there 
are  other  moments  when  time  (i.e.  a  pause  or  a  slowing  down  of  a  line) 
can  have  a  more  effective  impact  than  a  large,  front-and-center  motion. 

The  outdoor  director  finds  himself  with  four  levels  of  production 
with  which  he  must  deal  constantly:  main  actors,  crowds,  singers,  and 
dancers.  It  is  up  to  him  to  weave  the  four  into  a  convincing  unity 
through  a  certain  "epic"  style  that  reaches  out  and  incorporates  into 
an  experience  of  unified  beauty  those  aspects  of  life  that  make  us 
sing  or  dance  or  weep  or  fight  or  laugh. 

His  greatest  difficulty  often  is  in  the  crowd  work.  He  may  help 
himself  and  his  actors  through  giving  them  painstakingly  specific  things 
to  do.  A  battle  scene  is  not  effective  if  it  consists  simply  of  men  rushing 
around  on  the  stage,  brandishing  guns.  Out  of  the  chaos  he  must  lift 
certain  moments  during  which  we  see  specific  men  die  or  specific 
actions  carried  out.  There  are  times  when  we  must  emphasize  such 
moments  through  changes  in  the  specific  lighting. 

The  best  way  to  handle  crowds  seems  to  be  through  the  use  of  two 
techniques.  One:  give  the  crowd  a  purpose.  Be  specific  in  explaining  to 
them  what  is  going  on  among  the  main  actors  and  what  their  reactions 
are  supposed  to  be.  Secondly:  make  use  of  "crowd  masters"  (i.e.  lieu- 
tenants who  command  small  sections  of  the  crowd).  Through  the  use  of 
such  leaders  it  becomes  possible  for  the  crowd  to  follow  a  certain  in- 
dividual who  is  responsible  for  a  particular  part  of  the  whole. 

Finally,  since  the  main  stages  in  these  theatres  are  large  and  it 
is  rare  that  a  director  has  enough  crowd  actors,  he  must  never  allow 
these  people  to  cluster  together  in  small  knots.  A  good  general  rule 
to  follow  is  to  keep  them  at  least  two  to  three  feet  apart  at  all  times 
and  to  continue  to  remind  them  of  this  rule  until  they  follow  it  auto- 
matically. 

Training  ihe  Actor's  Voice 

by  Victor  Michalak 

The  problem  of  voice  and  diction  in  the  outdoor  theatre  is  not  a 
unique  one,  but,  rather,  an  intensification  of  a  problem  that  is  prevalent 
in  our  theatre  today.  In  recent  years  critical  comment  has  focused 
attention  on  the  fact  that  American  actors  generally  are  not  developing 
the  skill  in  voice  and  diction  which  is  essential  to  effective  acting  tech- 
nique. The  very  nature  of  outdoor  theatres  demands  a  more  careful 
development  of  this  skill;  an  actor  who  must  express  ideas  and  emotions 
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in  a  large  theatre  subject  to  decided  accoustical  variables  for  some  sixty 
performances,  more  or  less  equally  well,  clearly  needs  an  especially 
flexible  and  efficient  vocal  mechanism. 

Since  the  production  of  an  outdoor  drama  is  complex,  the  director 
should  have  competent  assistants  who  can  concentarte  on  particular  ele- 
ments of  the  production.  The  voice  coach  is  one  of  these  assistants,  his 
function  being  to  help  the  director  and  the  actors  in  their  vocal  com- 
munication of  the  play's  meaning  to  an  unusually  large  audience.  The 
problem  is  not  merely  to  encourage  the  actor  to  speak  loudly  enough  to 
be  heard,  but,  rather,  to  help  him  to  achieve  the  maximum  vocal  ex- 
pressiveness and  variety  possible  under  outdoor  conditions.  It  often 
happens,  for  example,  that  an  actor  involuntarily  raises  his  pitch  in  an 
effort  to  be  heard,  talks  slowly  at  the  expense  of  pace,  or  speaks  artific- 
ally  in  violation  of  character.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  voice  coach  to  see 
that  each  actor  makes  himself  understood  at  the  same  time  that  he  gives 
the  performance  that  the  director  wants  from  him.  It  follows  that  the 
voice  coach  must  understand  both  the  special  demands  of  this  form  of 
theatre  and  the  specific  dramatic  objectives  of  the  director  with  whom 
he  is  working. 

To  meet  these  requirements  within  a  limited  rehearsal  period,  any 
attempt  at  a  thorough  general  training  program  should  probably  be 
avoided.  Instead,  the  coach  must  analyze  each  actor's  problem,  and 
work  with  him  individually  toward  its  solution.  One  actor  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  hear  because  he  is  not  breaking  his  lines  into  the  thought  groups 
that  will  give  the  greatest  intelligibility.  Another  may  not  vary  his  rate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  followed.  A  third  may  be  straining  his  voice 
by  muscular  tension.  An  actress  may  need  to  compensate  for  a  naturally 
light  voice  by  articulating  more  precisely.  A  Cockney  dialect  may  require 
special  work  if  it  is  to  achieve  an  impression  of  authenticity  and  still 
be  easily  understood.  Some  members  of  the  cast  may  need  training  in 
proper  breathing  or  in  the  correct  use  of  resonance. 

In  addition  to  being  individually  coached,  the  entire  company 
should  be  kept  aware  of  the  necessity  of  adapting  to  the  varying  acousti- 
cal conditions  of  the  outdoor  theatre.  Even  in  the  course  of  one 
performance  the  degree  of  projection  may  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
changing  demands  of  the  wind;  less  obviously,  it  can  be  decreased  for 
maximum  effectiveness  on  a  particularly  still  night. 

A  further  important  function  of  the  voice  coach  is  the  conscientious 
noting  and  correcting  of  any  deficiencies  that  may  occur  during  the  run 
of  the  show.  This  constant  checking  of  each  performance  throughout  the 
season,  augmenting  the  intensive  work  with  individuals  on  their  special 
problems,  can  help  the  cast  to  reach  a  relatively  high  and  uniform  level 
of  vocal  proficiency  that  will  contribute  significantly  to  the  quality  of 
the  production  as  a  whole. 

Choreography 

by  Foster  Fitz-Simons 

The  task  of  the  choreographer  in  the  theatre  has  always  been 
governed  by  three  fundamental  considerations:  (1)  aesthetic,  (2)  func- 
tional,  (3)   spatial. 
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The  aesthetic  consideration  defines  the  style,  or  styles,  of  the  various 
dances  or  choreographic  passages  that  must  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  a  theatrical  production  as  a  whole. 

The  functional  consideration  determines  the  exact  part  each  chore- 
ographic section  is  to  play  in  the  projection  of  the  total  effect:  whether 
it  is  to  be  formal,  or  architectural,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  to  serve 
as  part  of  the  frame  for  the  action,  or  to  aid  in  setting  the  scene  for 
the  action;  whether  it  is  to  be  decorative  by  adding  visual  and  emotional 
enrichment  to  those  places  in  the  action  calling  for  it;  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  organic,  that  is,  sharing  with  the  realistic  action  the  business  of 
telling  the  story. 

The  spatial  consideration  is  a  purely  practical  one,  having  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  the  space  on  that  particular  stage  where  the  choreographer 
will  project  his  work. 

These  three  considerations  still  obtain  when  the  choreographer 
composes  for  the  more  heroic  proportions  of  the  out-of-doors  theatre 
and  the  plays  written  to  be  performed  in  it. 

But  because  of  the  vastly  enlarged  scope  of  the  physical  areas  of 
this  theatre  the  choreographer  must  keep  in  mind  two  other  factors 
when  designing  for  it.  He  will  find  in  general  that  the  stages  for  this 
theatre  are  modified  space  stages  with  the  usable  areas  lying  both  within 
and  without  some  sort  of  architectural  frame  or  proscenium.  (Commonly 
there  are  two  side  stages  as  well  as  a  main  stage  with  some  runways 
connecting  them.)  These  areas  have  usually  developed  organically  out 
of  the  particular  demands  of  the  play  to  be  performed  in  them;  and 
the  areas  give  the  action  the  largest  freeedom  of  movement,  facilitating 
the  continuous  flow  visually,  emotionally  and  practically  from  one  locale 
to  another.  The  choreographer  should  avail  himself  of  this  fluidity  of 
approach  and  its  inherent  possibilities  at  all  times  and  not  be  drawn 
into  the  error  of  trying  to  use  any  given  area  as  though  it  were  a  pseudo 
indoor  stage.  He  will  find  that  he  must  be  flexible  enough  to  design 
for  a  small  group  of  dancers  a  dance  to  be  performed  in  a  very  specific 
area  in  one  instance,  or  for  large  groups  of  dancers  moving  over  the 
whole  of  the  available  stage  space  in  another. 

This  brings  up  the  second  important  factor  that  the  choreographer 
in  the  outdoor  theatre  must  keep  in  mind.  Because  of  the  sweep  of  the 
stage  and  the  important  consideration  that  the  majority  of  a  large 
audience  is  always  a  considerable  distance  from  anything  that  happens 
on  that  stage,  effects  of  intimacy  in  the  indoor  theatre  sense  are  out  of  the 
question.  Instead  the  visual  effect  must  be  achieved  in  terms  of  broad, 
clear  dynamics  and  by  dealing,  more  often  than  not,  with  large  groups 
of  dancers  who  are  employing  a  vocabulary  of  fairly  simple  movement 
patterns.  Intricately  designed  or  virtuosic  "steps"  are  lost  in  such  a 
frame.  Solo  dance,  except  for  short  emphatic  passages  employed  as 
accents  against  a  mass,  or  as  sudden  and  vivid  contrasts  to  longer  group 
sections,  also  tend  to  become  ineffectual. 

The  greatest  effects  are  achieved  in  the  architectural  clarity  and 
simplicity  employed  in  the  working  out  of  floor  patterns,  in  clear  con- 
certed movements  of  one  large  group  against  another,  and  in  large 
sweeping  movements  of  massed  dancers  across  wide  sections  of  space. 
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The  essence  of  this  kind  of  theatre  is  space,  simplicity  and  a  certain 
sense  of  grandeur.  It  should  at  all  times  be  reflected  in  the  work  of  the 
choreographer. 

Scenery  and  Costumes 

by  Samuel  Selden 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  an  outdoor  play  is  the  effect 
of  spectacle.  What  creates  this  is  partly  the  way  in  which  the  director 
handles  his  crowd  scenes.  A  part  is  the  impression  made  by  scenery, 
costumes  and  lighting.  The  designing  of  these  should  be  broad  and 
colorful.  They  must  be  eye-filling. 

The  scenery  should  be  extensive  enough  to  complete  adequately 
the  sense  of  place — and  when  necessary  the  change  of  place — on  the  main 
and  side  stages.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  so  extensive  as  to 
blot  out  entirely  the  natural  backgrounds  in  the  theatre.  A  skillful  de- 
signer combines  in  his  settings  details  of  constructed  scenery  with  details 
of  the  theatre  walls  and  planting,  and  the  over-hanging  trees  behind. 
In  so  far  as  the  play  permits  he  puts  the  largest,  boldest  and  most  color- 
ful parts  of  his  scenery  on  the  center  stage  since  this  is  logically  the 
focal  point  of  the  audience's  attention.  What  usually  helps  the  action 
is  to  build  on  the  main  stage  a  dominant  permanent  setting  with  several 
levels  for  that  dramatic  locality  in  the  play  which  involves  the  most 
people  and  to  which  the  action  of  the  play  recurs  most  frequently.  If 
changes  of  place  on  this  stage  are  necessary,  they  can  be  effected  by 
units  of  scenery  placed  in  front  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  permanent 
setting.  Spot-lighting  directed  specifically  at  the  temporary  settings  can 
keep  the  audience  from  looking  at  any  parts  of  the  permanent  setting 
which  are  not  supposed  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  action. 

The  scenery  should  be  made  strong  and  secure  enough  to  with- 
stand gusts  of  wind  on  stormy  nights.  It  should  be  devised  for  rapid  and 
silent  shifting.  It  should  be  painted  with  the  aid  of  waterproof  glue 
so  that  its  surface  will  not  be  ruined  by  the  rains  with  which  it  is  bound 
to  contend. 

The  costumes,  like  the  scenery,  must  be  designed  for  bright  but 
broad  effects;  fussy  details  are  wasted  outdoors.  The  costumer  may  find 
it  helpful  to  think  of  blocks  of  people  in  terms  of  certain  prevailing 
colors.  One  group  may  be  dressed  predominantly  in  greens  while  their 
antagonists  are  clad  in  reds.  Such  devices  can  aid  spectacle  strongly. 
All  costumes  should  be  built  out  of  durable  materials  that  will  hold  up 
under  long  and  vigorous  wearing,  much  wetting  by  showers,  and  constant 
washing  and  cleaning  through  the  long  summer  season. 

The  equipment  required  for  effective  lighting  in  an  outdoor  theatre 
requires  a  considerable  investment.  Space  devours  intensity,  and  swiftly 
changing  scenes  on  three  stages  demand  great  flexibility  of  control.  The 
man  who  operates  all  this  equipment  must  be  a  man  of  experience  and 
imagination.  (Suggestions  regarding  the  selection  and  installation  of 
equipment  are  given  in  Section  VII.) 
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VI.  A  THEATRE  FOR  OUTDOOR  PLAYS 

by  Samuel  Selden 

No  fixed  specifications  have  yet  been  drawn  which  are  applicable 
to  outdoor  theatres  everywhere.  The  following  suggestions  should  be 
regarded  as  tentative,  ready  to  be  modified  to  suit  particular  local  needs 
and  available  facilities. 

The  Size  of  the  Theatre 

An  outdoor  theatre  can  be  planned  to  seat  as  many  as  3,000  specta- 
tors without  the  use  of  amplification  for  the  actors'  voices.  What  is 
recommended  as  a  limit  for  the  seating,  however,  is  about  2,500.  The 
suggestions  in  this  outline  are  scaled  for  a  structure  of  that  size. 

The  Site  of  the  Theatre 

The  best  site  for  the  theatre  is  usually  a  thickly  wooded  hillside. 
The  slope  provides  for  good  sightlines  to  the  stage,  and  the  surrounding 
trees  help  acoustics  in  two  ways:  the  foliage  holds  the  air  still,  and  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  branches  and  leaves  provide  some  reflection.  If  there 
are  no  trees  at  the  site,  the  theatre  will  have  to  be  surrounded  by  a  high 
solid  fence  or  wall.  The  inner  surface  of  this  cannot  be  too  hard  or 
disturbing  echoes  will  be  produced.  Sometimes  these  can  be  controlled 
by  interior  planting.  Under  certain  weather  conditions  there  will  be  some 
rustling  of  foliage  and  chattering  by  tree  toads  and  insects,  but  these 
cannot  very  well  be  avoided. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  outside  lights  and  noises  do  not  intrude. 
For  this  reason,  a  site  some  distance  out  of  town  is  usually  better  than 
one  in  town. 

Outside  the  Theatre  Area 

Outside  the  theatre  area  there  should  be 

1.  A  parking  lot  (or  group  of  related  lots) 

Large  enough  to  handle  1,000  cars  without  crowding, 

With  a  good  access  from  traffic  routes, 

Surfaced  with  gravel  or  asphalt  and  provided  with  good  drainage, 

Well  lighted  for  ease  and  security  in  parking  and  walking, 

So  arranged  as  to  permit  the   quick  departure  of  any  car  in 

case  of  an  emergency  during  the  performance, 

Convenient  to  the  box  office  and  the  entrance  to  the  theatre, 

Located  where  the  noises  and  lights  of  late-arriving  cars  will  not 

disturb  the  performance, 

Well  marked  with  signs. 

2.  A  business  office 

If  the  theatre  is  on  or  very  near  a  main  traffic  route,  the  office 
of  the  Business  Manager  may  be  placed  at  the  theatre.  Usual 
practice,  however,  is  to  have  this  office  in  the  center  of  the 
nearest  town  where  it  is  readily  accessible  to  patrons  stopping 
in  hotels  and  rooming  houses. 
In  the  business  office,  wherever  it  is,  should  be  an  information 
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center  including  a  place  for  the  display  of  folders,  a  desk  for 
handling  rooming  accommodations,  and  the  like. 

3.  A  Box  Office 

Convenient  to  both  the  parking  lot  and  the  entrance  to  the  theatre, 

With  shelter  for  patrons  buying  tickets  in  bad  weather, 

Provided  with  windows  for  advanced  sales,  reserved  seats,  and 

general-admission  (if  any),  clearly  marked  with  prices, 

With  telephone   connections   to  the  Business   Office   (if  not  in 

the  same  building)  and  to  the  stage, 

Near  toilet  facilities  and  a  water  fountain. 

4.  Other  facilities  (desirable  though  not  wholly  necessary) 
A  first  aid  station, 

A  nursery  for   patrons'  children, 

A  pay  telephone, 

A  concession  stand  or  house. 

5.  The  entrance  to  the  theatre 

Well  marked,  simple  and  attractive, 

Near  enough  to  the  parking  lot  to  keep  older  people  from  tiring 
themselves  while  getting  to  the  theatre, 

Far  enough  away  from  the  lot  to  let  patrons  lose  the  sound  of 
traffic  and  fall  under  the  quiet  spell  of  the  woods  before  step- 
ping into  the  theatre. 

(Sometimes  provision  can  be  made  for  bringing  very  old  or 
crippled  patrons  by  car  along  a  separate  path  right  to  the  en- 
trance.) 

The  Auditorium 

Of  primary  importance  is  good  hearing  and  good  sightlines  to 
every  part  of  the  performance  areas.  This  means  that  an  effective  com- 
promise must  be  made  between  width  and  depth.  A  very  wide  auditorium 
may  have  good  acoustics  but  poor  sightlines  while  a  very  narrow  audi- 
torium will  tend  toward  the  reverse. 

One  of  the  first  aids  to  good  sightlines  is  an  effective  slope.  Seats 
may  be  set  on  a  rising  parabolic  curve,  or  on  two  different  inclines, 
a  fairly  mild  slope  for  the  lower  half  of  the  auditorium  (the  half  near  the 
main  stage)  and  a  steeper  slope  for  the  upper  (rear)  half.  The  slope 
recommended  for  the  lower  portion  is  12  degrees  (that  is,  a  rise  of 
about  1  foot  in  7  feet),  and  for  the  upper  24  degrees  (about  1  foot  in 
3%  feet). 

There  should  be  at  least  five  aisles,  two  down  the  center,  two  down 
the  outside  ,and  one  cross  aisle  at  the  break  between  the  two  slopes. 
If  the  central  seating  area  in  the  back  section  of  the  auditorium  is  very 
wide,  it  can  be  broken  by  an  additional  longitudinal  aisle  extending  from 
the  top  down  to  the  cross  aisle.  All  stepped  sections  should  be  illuminated 
by  small  hooded  aisle  lights. 

The  seating  may  be  provided  by  sturdy  wooden  benches  with  plank 
backs,  by  benches  surmounted  by  clamped-on  plastic  sport  seats,  or  by 
individual  metal  seats  with  or  without  arms.  If  metal  seats  are  used 
they  should  be  so  mounted  or  racked  together  that  patrons  will  not  shift 
them  around.  All  seats  must  be  clearly  numbered. 
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The  width  of  each  seat  should  not  be  less  than  18  inches  and  need  not 
be  more  than  23  inches.  A  comfortable  width  is  about  21  inches.  The 
distance  between  rows  of  seats  should  be  from  2  feet  to  3  feet. 

Other  details  about  the  auditorium  which  need  to  be  kept  in  mind 
are 

1.  Toilet  facilities,  placed  and  housed  where  they  are  convenient 
to  both  sides  of  the  auditorium,  but  are  not  noisy, 

2.  Rain  shelters  on  both  sides  of  the  seating  area,  or  at  the  back, 
for  use  in  case  of  sudden  showers, 

3.  Concession  booths  on  each  side  (walled  in  to  reduce  the  noise 
of  refrigerators  and  the  handling  of  bottles), 

4.  Good  paving  (not  loose  gravel  which  is  very  noisy)  and  good 
drainage  everywhere, 

5.  Sufficient  auditorium-lighting  to  let  patrons  read  their  programs 
easily,  and  high  enough  to  be  out  of  their  eyes, 

6.  Signs  placed  where  they  will  indicate  clearly  to  the  patrons 
where  are  the  various  sections  of  seats,  the  toilets  and  the  refresh- 
ment centers, 

7.  A  public  address  system  for  announcements  to  the  audience  on 
rainy  nights. 

The  Stages 

The  usual  arrangement  of  acting  areas  in  an  outdoor  theatre  is  a 
large  main  stage  and  two  smaller  side  stages  in  front  of  the  proscenium 
wall  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  stage.  This  plan  allows  for  flexible 
and  continuous  action  since,  by  taking  a  scene  off  to  one  of  the  side 
stages,  it  permits  the  technical  crew  to  change  a  setting  on  the  main 
stage.  Thus  the  play  does  not  have  to  be  broken  at  any  point  (except 
for  the  regular  intermission). 

These  features  are  recommended  for  the  main  (central)  stage: 

1.  A  stage  level  3  feet  above  the  base  of  the  lowest  row  of  seats  in 
the  auditorium, 

2.  A  proscenium  opening  of  about  70  feet, 

3.  A  depth  of  about  40  feet  from  the  line  of  the  proscenium  walls 
(The  apron  in  front  of  this  line  should  be  as  narrow  as  possible), 

4.  Plenty  of  wing  space  at  each  side  of  at  least  50  feet, 

5.  A  height  for  the  proscenium  wall  of  16  feet  to  18  feet  and  a 
length  sufficient  to  mask  from  the  audience  all  activity  back  stage, 

6.  An  appearance  for  the  proscenium  wall  which  is  simple,  fairly 
neutral  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  both  the  natural  setting 
of  the  theatre  and  the  style  of  the  play  (log,  board,  stone,  or 
brick), 

7.  Level  ground,  well  drained  and  preferably  surfaced  with  either 
cement  or  asphalt  (with  a  little  sand  thrown  on  this  to  soften 
the  ground  under  the  dancers'  feet), 

8.  Possibly,  a  second  slightly  higher  level,  with  one  or  two  longi- 
tudinal steps  leading  to  it,  about  25  feet  up-stage — if  the  director 
and  designer  of  the  play  desire  to  exploit  a  variety  of  acting 
areas  on  this  stage, 

9.  Wooden  blocks,  or  other  anchoring  devices  for  jacks  or  stage 
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braces,  set  in  the  hard  surface  of  the  stage  floor  wherever  pieces 
of  movable  scenery  must  be  secured, 

10.  Electrical  outlets  put  in  convenient  places  for  the  attachment  of 
lines  to  special  lighting  effects  such  as  camp  fires, 

11.  A  high  wooden  or  masonry  wall  behind  the  stage — unless  the 
scenery  itself  provides  such  a  continuous  wall — to  provide  an 
acoustical  sounding  board  at  the  back  of  the  actors'  voices.  This 
wall  will  probably  have  to  turn  at  right  angles  at  each  end  at  a 
point  about  20  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  proscenium  opening, 
and  come  down-stage  to  provide  masking  for  the  wings  (unless 
the  scenery  provides  this).  That  is,  the  rear  wall  would  extend 
along  the  back  of  the  stage  about  110  feet  and  down-stage  on 
each  end  about  30  feet,  leaving  a  10  foot  passage  for  actors 
and  technicians  into  each  wing.  Another  plan  is  to  run  the  two 
side  masking  walls,  not  at  right  angles  to  the  rear  wall,  but 
parallel  to  it  and  the  proscenium  walls  (like  the  old-fashion 
wings)  with  traffic  lanes  in  front  of  and  behind  them. 

These  features  are  suggested  for  each  of  the  two  side  stages: 

1.  A  level  2  feet  above  that  of  the  main  stage  (5  feet  above  the 
base  of  the  lowest  row  of  seats  in  the  auditorium), 

2.  The  area  covering  a  quarter  of  a  circle  with  a  radial  center 
on  the  proscenium  wall  of  the  main  stage  about  30  feet  to  the  side 
of  (to  the  right  or  left  of)  the  opening  (giving  a  cut-of-pie-shaped 
acting  space  on  the  side  stage  of  about  30  feet  by  30  feet  with  the 
curve  toward  the  audience), 

3.  No  proscenium  frame  of  any  kind  for  this  side  stage  (the  front 
wall  of  the  main  stage  forms  the  rear  wall  for  this  stage), 

4.  Three  steps  or  a  ramp  at  the  front  corner  to  connect  the  side  stage 
with  the  apron  of  the  main  stage, 

5.  Level  ground,  drained  and  surfaced  like  the  main  stage, 

6.  A  door  or  concealed  passageway  connecting  this  stage  to  the 
wing  of  the  main  stage  for  the  use  of  actors, 

7.  Considerable  working  space,  right  or  left,  beyond  this  acting 
area  for  the  manipulation,  and  possibly  the  storage,  of  scenery 
and  properties  to  be  used  on  this  stage.  (If  these  are  to  be  stored 
back-stage  in  a  wing  of  the  main  stage  and  brought  out  front 
when  needed,  an  adequate  concealed  passage  should  be  pro- 
vided for  them). 

(The  Waterside  Theatre  where  The  Lost  Colony  is  presented  has 
a  slightly  different  arrangement  of  both  side  stages  from  that  sketched 
here.  They  are  both  set  up  the  slope  of  the  auditorium  about  30  feet 
away  from  the  main  proscenium  wall.  In  the  space  below  them  on  one 
side  is  placed  a  shell  for  the  chorus,  and  on  the  other  a  booth  for  the 
Narrator  of  the  play.) 

Careful  thought  must  be  given  to  the  far  background  of  the  three 
stages.  The  view  of  the  stages  and  beyond  them  to  the  trees  or  distant 
mountains  should  be  attractive  and  mood-creating  from  the  moment  the 
spectator  first  comes  into  the  theatre  area. 
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The  Back-Siage  Area 

In  the  wings: 

1.  There  should  be  plenty  of  free  space  for  the  assembling  of  actors, 
the  organizing  of  groups,  and  the  massing  of  crowd  voices  for 
off-stage  effects, 

2.  Property  tables  should  be  placed  in  locations  convenient  to  both 
sides  of  the  main  stage  and  the  entrances  to  the  side  stages, 

3.  There  should  be  adequate  spaces  for  the  storing  and  sheltering 
of  the  portable  scenery  units  and  properties, 

4.  There  should  be  proper  drainage  in  every  part, 

5.  All  the  permanent  wiring  should  be  run  under  ground  where  it 
cannot  trip  the  actors  or  interfere  with  the  movement  of  scenery 
and  properties, 

6.  Some  controlled  illumination  should  be  provided  for  back-stage 
operations,  well-shielded  so  no  direct  or  reflected  lighting  will  be 
seen  by  the  spectators, 

7.  There  should  be  sufficient  space  for  the  drying  of  scenery  and 
properties  the  morning  after  a  rain, 

8.  A  bulletin  board  for  nightly  directions  to  actors  and  technicians 
should  be  set  up  in  a  free  and  convenient  spot,  a  little  away 
from  any  of  the  main  traffic  lanes  onto  the  stage. 

9.  There  should  be  an  efficient  intercommunication  system  over 
which  messages  can  be  sent  from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the 
other,  from  the  stage  manager  to  the  electrician,  the  organist, 
and  the  house  manager. 

Behind  the  main  stage: 

This  area  should  not  be  used  for  any  large  operation.  There  should 
be  no  lighting  here,  except  what  may  be  planned  for  stage  effects, 
and  all  trees  should  be  left  standing  to  maintain  a  good  background 
screening  for  the  stage  pictures. 

A  spacious  passageway  should  be  provided  for  the  actors  and  tech- 
nicians who  have  to  cross  behind  stage  from  one  wing  to  the  other. 

The  Dressing  Rooms 

The  placement  and  size  of  the  dressing  rooms  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  local  topography  and  on  the  number  of  actors  in  the  show. 

The  dressing  rooms  should  be  put  as  near  the  wings  as  possible  with- 
out interfering  in  any  way  with  the  backstage  movement  of  scenery  and 
actors. 

At  the  same  time,  the  dressing  rooms  should  be  completely  out  of 
view  of  the  audience.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  no  light  shining 
through  a  door  or  window  finds  its  way  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator,  and  that  noises  in  the  dressing  rooms  are  not  heard 
out  front. 

The  dressing  rooms  may  be  laid  out  as  a  group  of  small  units  to 
take  care  of  small  groups  of  actors,  or  as  larger  rooms  capable  of  taking 
care  of  big  groups  of  men  or  women. 

The  best  arrangement  has  smaller  dressing  rooms  for  selected 
groups  of  male  and  female  actors;  (one  for  the  leading  men,  one  for 
female  leads),  and  other  rooms  for  groups  of  secondary  players. 
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If  there  are  among  each  group  those  who  have  to  use  unusual 
make-up,  like  Indian  body  wash  and  war  paint,  these  should  be  given 
an  area  partitioned  off  so  that  their  body  make-up  will  not  rub  against 
other  actors'  costumes.  They  should  have  also  their  own  shower  facilities. 

A  shelf-type  make-up  table  of  18  inches  width  and  30  inches  height 
should  be  built  around  the  walls  of  the  dressing  rooms  with  a  2  foot -6 
inch  or  3  foot  space  for  each  actor.  In  front  of  each  actor  will  be  a 
make-up  mirror  with  a  75-watt  light  on  each  side.  Benches  or  chairs  18 
inches  high,  sufficient  for  all  of  the  make-up  positions,  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

Ample  space  and  equipment  should  be  furnished  each  member  of 
the  cast  for  dressing  and  for  the  hanging  of  costumes,  especially  if  they 
are  of  period  design.  Some  permanent  costume  racks  are  recommended. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  at  least  one  full-length  mirror  in  each  dressing 
room. 

Showers,  lavatories  and  toilet  facilities  must  be  supplied  for  each 
large  dressing  room  or  dressing  room  area.  There  should  be  at  least 

One  toilet  for  each  15  persons 

One  shower  to  each  10  persons 

One  wash  basin  for  each  10  persons 

Several  urinals  for  men 

More  toilets  for  women 

If  the  production  has  only  a  few  actors  who  use  body  make-up,  the 
need  will  be  for  fewer  showers  and  more  wash  basins. 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  must  be  furnished.  It  will  be  needed 
by  the  actors  in  the  evening  and  by  the  costumer  during  the  day.  The 
hot  water  heater  must  be  large  enough  to  furnish  hot  water  to  a  large 
number  of  actors  in  a  short  space  of  time.  There  might  be  one  400-gal. 
heater  or  two  200-gal.  heaters,  one  for  each  side.  Oil,  coal  or  gas  heaters 
are  better  than  electric  since  the  electric  require  a  longer  warming-up 
period  than  can  usually  be  tolerated. 

The  dressing  rooms  must  be  properly  ventilated.  Louvers  and  large 
circulating  fans  are  suggested.  Windows,  if  used,  should  be  placed  away 
from  the  stage  and  the  audience  area  to  minimize  light  leaks. 

Light  baffles  for  doors  can  be  used  to  avoid  these  leaks.  The  doors 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  convenience  to  the  actors 
wanting  to  reach  the  back-stage  areas,  while  keeping  to  a  minimum 
the  danger  of  light  spills. 

Shops  and  Offices 

The  costume  shop:  The  shop  should  be  conveniently  close  to  the 
dressing-room  area.  The  size  of  it  and  the  equipment  of  it  will  depend 
on  whether  it  is  to  be  used  simply  for  the  maintenance  or  also  for  the 
preparation  of  costumes.  If  it  is  to  serve  as  the  main  construction  center 
it  should  contain  space  for  a  large  cutting  table  (about  3  feet  by  6  feet) 
and  at  least  four  sewing  machines,  sewing  tables,  and  chairs.  The  shop 
must  be  large  enough  to  house  one  or  more  washing  machines.  It  should 
also  have  space  for  the  storing  of  materials  and  accessories.  The  shop 
should  be  at  least  30  feet  by  30  feet.  It  would  be  wise  for  the  architect 
to  consult  the  costumer  before  the  final  plans  for  this  room  are  drawn. 
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The  costume  shop  should  be  weather-proofed  and  well  ventilated 
to  prevent  mildewing  of  the  costumes  in  damp  weather.  If  the  shop  is  to 
be  used  as  the  winter  costume  storage  room,  it  will  require  a  more  care- 
fully constructed  building  than  one  used  only  in  the  summer  months. 

Very  important  is  an  indoor  drying  room  for  the  rapid  drying  of 
laundered  costumes  on  rainy  days,  and  the  drying  of  suits  and  dresses 
caught  in  summer  showers  on  the  stage. 

The  room  should  be  lighted  by  fluorescent  lamps. 

The  scene  shop:  The  scene  shop  should  be  located  in  the  backstage 
area,  and  it  should  not  be  in  view  of  the  audience.  Unless  it  is  to  be  used 
also  for  the  nightly  storage  of  scenery  it  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  stage  areas.  However,  it  should  be  built 
for  the  convenient  removal  of  built  and  painted  scenery  and  properties 
from  the  shop  to  the  stage.  It  is  very  important  that  the  building  be 
weather-proofed,  and  that  it  be  large  enough  and  of  proper  height  for 
the  construction  and  painting  of  all  shapes  of  scenery.  It  is  well  to 
consider  the  width  and  the  height  of  the  doors,  since  the  completed 
scenery  units  may  be  rather  high  and  wide  and  will  therefore  require 
an  opening  large  enough  to  permit  their  being  carried  out  easily. 

The  size  of  the  scene  shop  should  be  at  least  30  feet  long  by  30  feet 
wide  by  20  feet  high.  It  must  be  long  and  wide  enough  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  big  two  or  three-fold  flat.  The  scene  shop  must  be  high  enough 
to  allow  a  16  foot  flat  to  be  moved  around  easily  in  an  erect  position. 
There  should  be  large  doors  at  the  end  of  the  building  most  convenient 
to  the  stage.  The  doors  should  be  at  least  12  feet  wide  by  9  feet  high. 

The  shop  should  be  well  ventilated  to  speed  the  drying  of  the 
freshly  painted  scenery  and  make  the  technical  crew  comfortable  while 
working  in  hot  weather. 

The  shop  should  be  well  lighted,  preferably  by  fluorescent  lamps. 

It  should  be  equipped  with  hot  and  cold  running  water.  A  shower 
would  be  desirable,  but  it  is  not  essential  if  the  crewmen  can  use  the 
dressing  room  showers. 

Desirable  is  an  outdoor  space  for  the  building  and  painting  of 
scenery  and  properties  during  periods  of  good  weather. 

There  should  be  a  weather-tight  storage  room  for  the  preservation 
of  the  scenery  and  properties  during  the  winter  months.  Precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  damage  by  rats.  (Sacks  of  "Warfarin"  may  be 
placed  around  both  the  scenery  and  costume  storerooms.) 

Offices:  It  is  desirable  to  have  backstage  office  space  for  the  Director, 
Costumer,  Technical  Director,  Lighting  Director,  Choir  Director,  and 
Stage  Manager.  The  Stage  Manager  should  have  at  least  desk  space.  The 
Costumer  and  Technical  Director  can  use  a  section  of  their  Costume  and 
Scene  Shops  respectively  as  offices. 

Lighting  Towers  and  Other  Lighting  Stations 

A  special  problem  which  will  come  into  the  architect's  planning 
is  that  concerned  with  the  design  of  the  lighting  for  the  three  stages. 
This  should  be  worked  out  carefully  in  consultation  with  a  lighting 
expert. 

The  first  part  of  the  problem  involves  the  shape,  size  and  placement 
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of  the  two  lighting  towers  (for  front  illumination  of  the  acting  areas)  on 
each  side  of  the  auditorium.  They  should  be  close  enough  to  the  main 
stage  to  provide  it  with  maximum  spotlighting,  far  enough  in — toward 
the  center  of  the  auditorium — to  make  the  angling  of  the  light  lines  to 
the  corners  of  this  stage  effective.  At  the  same  time  the  towers  should  be 
far  enough  up  the  hill  away  from  the  side  stages  to  permit  getting 
good  illumination  down  onto  them.  (Some  of  the  spot-lighting  for  each 
side  stage  will  come  from  the  near  tower,  some  from  across  the  audi- 
torium from  the  tower  on  the  other  side.)  Each  tower  should  be  high 
enough  to  let  the  light  fall  on  the  near  side  stage  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  illuminating  clearly  figures  on  that  stage  without  spilling 
light  onto  the  main  stage  beyond.  If  the  side  stage  extends  30  feet  out 
from  the  proscenium  wall  and  the  tower  is  placed  about  15  feet  or  20 
feet  up  the  hill  from  this — that  is,  45  feet  or  50  feet  from  the  proscenium 
wall — the  tower  may  have  to  rise  30  feet  or  35  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  main  stage. 

At  least  two  banks  of  large  spot-lights  will  be  hung  in  the  top  of 
each  tower.  In  the  bottom  of  one  tower  might  be  placed  the  control- 
board  for  all  stage  lighting,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  other  the  console  of 
the  electric  organ,  together  with  the  control  of  any  sound  equipment 
(such  as  that  for  a  Narrator)  that  may  be  employed  in  the  play.  • 

While  the  towers  are  being  placed  for  effective  illumination,  they 
must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  sightlines 
from  the  rear  side  corners  of  the  auditorium  to  the  acting  areas  on 
the  side  stages.  In  order  to  keep  the  sightlines  clear,  the  architect  will 
have  to  put  the  towers  closely  contiguous  to  the  side  aisles,  and  he 
may  have  to  modify  the  width  of  the  auditorium  at  the  back. 

Other  stations  for  stage  lighting  will  be  on  pipe-framing  just  behind 
the  edge  of  the  proscenium  walls  on  both  sides,  and  in  narrow  foot- 
light  troughs  at  the  front  edges  of  the  main  and  side  stages.  The  play 
will  doubtless  require  additional  incidental  stations,  but  since  these  will 
probably  be  on  or  behind  scenery  units  they  will  not  involve  the  archi- 
tect. 

All  permanent  wiring  which  is  to  run  in  conduits  under  the  ground 
from  the  towers  to  the  stage,  between  the  towers  and  between  the 
stages,  should  be  laid  before  any  paving  is  done. 

Fire  Fighting  Equipment 

There  should  be  fire-fighting  installations  sufficient  to  protect 
all  parts  of  the  theatre,  especially  the  stage,  back-stage  areas,  and  the 
light  towers.  Since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  completely  the 
smoking  of  cigarettes,  it  is  wise  to  accept  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
some  and  to  keep  that  under  control.  If  cans  of  water  are  placed  in 
convenient  spots,  cigarette  stubs  will  find  their  way  into  them  instead 
of  into  corners  and  onto  the  floor  of  dressing  rooms  and  wings. 

The  Cost  of  the  Theatre 

The  cost  of  the  theatre  outlined  here  may  be  anywhere  from  $50,000 
to  $150,000  (or  even  more)  depending  on  the  kind  of  materials  and  labor 
available  and  the  desire  of  the  owners  to  make  the  theatre  simple  or 
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elaborate.  If  public-spirited  citizens  are  willing  to  supply  lumber,  brick 
or  stone,  plumbing  and  hardware  at  cost,  and  if  at  least  part  of  the  con- 
struction work  can  be  done  with  volunteer  labor,  the  figures  can  be 
kept  down.  If  high-profit  and  union  scales  will  prevail  the  costs  will  be 
higher.  The  total  estimate  will  of  necessity  be  large  if  a  great  deal  of 
grading  has  to  be  done,  if  long  access  roads  have  to  be  built  and  current 
and  water  lines  have  to  be  brought  to  the  site  from  mains  a  long  distance 
away. 
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VII.     LIGHTING  FOR  THE  OUTDOOR  THEATRE 

by  Harry  E.  Davis 

The  effective  lighting  of  an  outdoor  theatre  depends  on  many  factors 
which  include  the  theatre's  locality,  size,  shape  and  purpose.  Lighting 
must  be  designed  to  fit  particular  needs,  and  these  vary  from  case  to 
case — even  between  theatres  of  the  same  general  capacity.  For  this  reason 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  set  down  any  fixed  specifications  that 
will  be  applicable  always.  The  notes  that  follow  suggest  only  in  a  rather 
general  way  what  a  theatre  seating  about  2,500  spectators  might  require 
in  the  way  of  illuminating  equipment. 

Locating  the  Control 

In  the  planning  of  an  outdoor  theatre,  a  decision  should  be  made 
early  on  the  location  of  the  control  center  for  all  of  the  stage  lighting. 
Large  main  feed-wires  will  have  to  be  run  from  the  power  transformer 
(for  the  whole  theatre)  to  the  controlboard.  Cables  in  conduits,  or  of  the 
earth-burial  type,  for  the  individual  stage  lighting  circuits,  will  have  to 
be  run  from  the  controlboard  to  the  different  lighting  positions,  such  as 
the  light  towers,  the  footlight  troughs,  and  the  proscenium  edges.  Be- 
cause of  the  problem  of  shortages,  all  cable  of  the  earth-burial  type 
should  be  ordered  early — at  least  three  or  four  months  before  it  is  to 
be  used.  The  trenches  for  the  cable  should  be  dug  right  after  the 
theatre  site  is  graded,  before  the  construction  is  started. 

The  Light  Towers 

Light  towers  are  usually  constructed  to  house  the  instruments  for 
front  lighting.  These  are  located  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
auditorium,  as  close  to  the  two  side  stages  as  they  can  be  put  while  still 
clearing  the  sight-lines  of  the  extreme  side  rear  seats  to  the  side  acting 
areas.  The  towers  should  reach  up  about  30  feet  or  35  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  main  stage  and  should  be  constructed  with  enough  roof  overhang 
to  protect  the  lighting  instruments  during  a  rain.  A  flooring  for  the  room 
holding  the  lights  should  be  placed  about  8  feet  below  the  roof  of  the 
tower,  with  a  ladder  or  steps  to  it.  The  opening  at  the  top  of  the  tower 
facing  the  stage  should  be  large  enough  to  give  free  range  to  at  least 
10  large  instruments  hung  with  enough  space  around  each  to  allow  a 
person  to  turn  them  easily  in  any  direction  desired.  The  size  of  the 
opening  should  be  approximately  48  square  feet,  preferably  8  feet  wide 
by  6  feet  high.  The  inside  should  be  properly  lined  to  prevent  light 
from  leaking  out  the  sides  or  the  back. 

Incidental  pieces  of  lighting  equipment  and  supplies  which  may  need 
to  be  got  at  quickly,  like  spare  lamps,  can  be  stored  in  the  towers. 

The  Placement  of  the  Lighting  Instruments 

Lighting  instruments  placed  in  the  upper  sections  of  the  right  and 
left  towers  will  provide  the  principal  area  lighting  for  the  main  and 
side  stages.  More  specialized  lighting  instruments  may  be  placed  behind 
the  right  and  left  edges  of  the  proscenium  walls.  Special  spotlighting 
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may  be  placed  in  the  footlight  trough,  inside  scenery  units  on  the  stage, 
etc.,  in  accordance  with  specific  needs.  Flood-lights  may  be  used  back- 
stage for  special  effects  such  as  the  illumination  of  overhanging  trees. 

In  some  theatres  the  front  lighting  units  are  mounted  on  tower 
frames  without  covering.  In  some  places  the  side  towers  have  been 
eliminated  entirely  and  spotlights  are  mounted  on  the  roof  of  rain  shel- 
ters at  the  back  of  the  auditorium  area.  Where  light  units  are  exposed, 
they  should  be  fed  by  rubber-covered  cable  connected  to  the  units  by 
standard  20-amp.  twist-lock  connectors  in  place  of  indoor  cable  and 
pin  connectors. 
The  Placement  of  the  Conirclboard,  the  Organ  and  the  Sound  Control 

The  bases  of  the  light  towers  may  be  used,  one  for  housing  the 
controlboard  for  the  lighting  and  the  other  for  the  organ  and  sound  con- 
trol. (Experience  has  shown  the  advisability  of  having  the  controls  out 
front — that  is,  in  the  auditorium  area — where  the  Electrician,  Organist 
and  Narrator — if  one  is  used — can  watch  the  action  on  the  main  and 
side  stages.)  If  side  towers  are  not  included  in  the  theatre  design,  the 
lighting  and  sound  control  and  the  organ  console  can  be  placed  in  a 
special  room  at  the  rear  of  the  theatre. 

The  Lighting  Plan 

Lighting  an  acting  area  will  depend  considerably  on  the  exact 
nature  of  the  scene  being  lighted;  no  general  rules  can  be  set  down  for 
solving  all  lighting  problems.  Ordinarily,  most  scenes  can  be  satisfactorily 
illuminated  when  lights  are  so  placed  as  to  permit  every  10  feet  by  10  feet 
area  to  be  covered  by  lights  striking  it  from  two  sides — both  the  right  side 
and  the  left  side.  For  example,  if  one  wants  to  light  a  stage  60  feet 
wide  by  20  feet  deep,  one  will  have  12  areas  to  light  requiring  24  instru- 
ments for  cross-lighting — assuming  that  one  will  use  as  a  minimum  2 
instruments  for  every  10  feet  by  10  feet  area.  Since  the  side  stages  will 
usually  be  lighted  principally  by  instruments  in  the  two  towers,  some 
loss  of  intensity  will  naturally  occur  in  the  illumination  coming  from 
the  instruments  located  in  the  tower  opposite  the  side  stage  being 
lighted.  Therefore,  it  is  wise  to  use  as  a  minimum  lighting  set-up  for 
the  side  stages,  2  instruments  on  the  far  side  to  1  on  the  near  side. 

The  Different  Kinds  of  Lighting  Instruments  Needed  Outdoors 

1.  Type  of  Light  Instruments  for  general  lighting: 
Floodlights 

Floodlight  strips 

2.  Type  of  Light  Instruments  for  specific  lighting  (spotlights): 
Fresnel — a  very  efficient  soft-edged  spotlight,  which  however  has  a 

considerable  spill  on  outer  beam  edges.  For  this  reason  it 
is  not  too  good  for  throwing  light  over  the  heads  of  the 
audience.  Soft-edged  instruments  are  most  useful  back  of 
the  proscenium  line,  for  blending. 
Piano-Convex  and  Elipsoidal — both  instruments  produce  a  hard-edge 
beam  of  light.  They  can  be  located  at  the  back  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  Elipsoidal  is  a  more  expensive  piece  of  equip- 
ment, but  it  is  more  efficient  and  its  usefulness  compen- 
sates for  the  extra  cost. 
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Baby  spots  of  the  Piano-Convex  type  are  useful  for  special,  closer 
lighting  effects  and  are  comparatively  inexpensive. 

Kind  of  Spotlights  Needed 

Kinds  of  spotlights  needed  with  respect  to  efficient  lengths  of  throw: 
For  a  throw  of  less  than  50  feet  use  a  500-watt  spotlight. 
For  a  throw  of  50  feet  to  100  feet  use  a  1000-watt  spotlight. 
For  a  throw  of  over  100  feet  use  a  1500-watt,  2000-watt,  or  3000-watt 
spotlight. 

The  Basic  Wiring 

The  basic  wiring  should  be  installed  during  the  construction  of  the 
theatre  and  should  consist  of: 

1.  Main  3- wire  feed  lines  from  the  power  transformer  to  the  control- 
board  location.  The  lines  should  be  of  size  sufficient  to  supply  300  am- 
peres on  each  leg  of  a  110-volt  single-phase  A.C.  system.  (Three-phase 
current  may  be  used  but  it  will  affect  the  wiring  design  of  the  control- 
board.) 

2.  A  large  3-wire  feed  should  also  be  run  to  the  front  area  of  the 
theatre  to  provide  lighting  circuits  in  the  box  office,  the  parking  areas, 
walkways,  and  theatre  aisles.  The  size,  number  and  placement  of  these 
circuits  will  depend  on  local  topography.  A  three-wire  feed  of  100  amp. 
for  each  side  will  usually  be  sufficient. 

3.  A  third  main  service  supply  will  be  needed  to  feed  the  dressing 
rooms,  shops,  and  walkways  backstage.  Usually  this  will  require  a  3-wire 
supply  of  60-100  amp.  to  each  side.  Although  not  controlled  directly  at 
the  controlboard,  this  backstage  feed  line  can  often  be  tapped  to  the  feed 
line  coming  to  the  controlboard. 

4.  Basic  wiring  for  individual  stage  lighting  circuits  should  be 
installed  from  the  controlboard  position  to  the  individual  instrument 
locaton  while  the  theatre  is  being  constructed,  since  these  circuits  will 
have  to  be  run  in  conduit  or  earth-burial  trenches.  (See  above.)  A  mini- 
mum of  12  circuits  should  be  run  to  each  tower,  and  a  minimum  of  10 
to  12  circuits  should  be  run  to  each  proscenium  edge.  This  will  mean  a 
total  of  24  circuits  for  the  two  towers  and  16  circuits  for  the  two  pros- 
cenium wall  edges.  Three  (3)  circuits  should  be  provided  to  supply  foot- 
lights or  other  close  instruments  on  each  side  stage,  making  a  minimum 
total  of  6  for  the  side  stages.  At  least  three  (3)  circuits  should  feed 
the  footlight  position  of  the  main  stage,  and  it  is  wise  to  add  at  least 
two  (2)  other  circuits  here  for  any  special  spotlighting  or  special  effects, 
such  as  fires,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  5  to  the  footlight  area  of  the  main 
stage.  This  will  make  at  least  51  individual  circuits  for  the  main  stage, 
side  stages,  and  towers.  The  usual  load  on  individual  stage  light  circuits 
will  range  around  10-15  amperes;  a  No.  12  wire  size  used  for  these 
circuits  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  voltage  drop  due  to  the 
length  of  wire  from  controlboard  to  instrument.  If  the  use  of  1500-watt 
or  larger  is  planned,  wire  of  size  No.  10  should  be  installed. 

5.  In  addition  to  individual  stage  lighting  circuits,  lines  from  the 
controlboard  should  be  run  to  the  locations  of  the  house  lighting  instru- 
ments, since  these  also  must  be  controlled  by  the  staff  electrician  during 
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performance.  Six  1000-watt  circuits  of  house  lights,  spaced  wisely,  will 
usually  provide  sufficient  house  light. 

6.  Circuits  for  supply  power  to  an  electric  organ,  and  the  sound 
equipment,  will  likewise  usually  be  needed.  These  do  not  need  to  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  stage  electrician,  but  the  current  for  them 
would  normally  come  from  the  controlboard  location. 

7.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  this  basic  wiring,  since 
distances,  cost  of  local  labor,  elaborateness  of  installation,  etc.,  will  vary 
considerably  from  place  to  place.  A  rough  estimate  would  be  $1,000  for 
wire  costs  and  $400  for  installation  labor,  making  a  total  of  about  $1,400. 
(This  is  a  minimum  figure  based  on  the  simplest  kind  of  installation.) 
This  figures  does  not  include  wiring  cost  estimates  for  the  box  office  and 
other  front  areas  mentioned  in  paragraph  2,  since  this  cost  is  rightly 
included  in  the  overall  cost  of  building  the  theatre.  Also,  it  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  permanent  service  wiring  for  backstage  buildings. 
These  are  again  generally  included  in  the  overall  theatre  construction 
budget. 

Costs 

Controlboard  (with  at  least  twelve  4000-watt  autotransformer  dim- 
mers) 

This  item  is  usually  a  costly  one,  since  it  must  be  of  special  design. 
A  rough  estimate  as  to  average  cost  (delivered)  would  be  $7,500. 

Lighting  instruments,  equipment  and  cable. 

(Note  that  the  "cable  in  this  section  refers  to  jumper  cables,  not 
basic  wiring  cable.) 

1.  Instruments:  (minimum  number) 

Twelve  to  fifteen  1000- 1500- watt  long-throw  spot- 
lights, of  Elipsoidal  or  similar  type,  for  the  tower 
locations. 

Average  list  price  @  $125 $1,500-$1,875 

Five  10  foot  length  compartment-type  footlight 
strips  (three  for  the  main  stage  and  one  each  for 
each  side  stage). 

Average  list  price  @  $7  a  foot $   350 

Ten  to  twelve  1000-watt  Fresnel  for  proscenium 
edge  location. 

Average  list  price  @  $45 $   450-$   540 

Ten  500- watt  Piano-Convex  for  special  lighting: 

Average  list  prize  @  $16 $    160 

2.  Cable  (portable) — 500  feet  2-conductor  stage  cable 
(No.  12  and  No.  110) 

Average  list  price  @  $10  per  100  feet $     50 

3.  Connectors — 60  pairs,  30  amp.  pin-plug  connectors: 

Average  list  price  @  $3.30 $    198 
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4.  Lamps  (bulbs) 

Rough    estimate $   250 

5.  Color  media — water  proof  and  heat  proof  (such  as 
Cinemoid) 

Rough  estimate $     12 

6.  Other  items,  as  pipe  mountings  for  instruments $   200 

Approximate  total  for  alL $3,300-$3,700 

(It  should  be  noted  that  these  costs  are  close  to  minimum.  The  needs  of 
an  ambitious  drama  might  call  for  an  outlay  for  instruments  and 
auxiliary  equipment  several  times  this  figure.) 

ADDRESSES  OF  SOME  LIGHTING-EQUIPMENT  COMPANIES: 

Century  Lighting  Equipment  Co.  Theatre  Production,  Service 
419  West  55th  Street  45  West  46th  St. 

New  York  19,  New  York  New  York  19,  New  York 

or 

626  N.  Robertson  Boulevard  Th0e01?U£  E!e?riC  Company 
Los  Angeles  46,  California  ??19  West  Grand  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Kliegel  Brothers  m  ,         ~ 

321  West  50th  Street  Transolene  Corporation 
New  York  19,  New  York  Harrington,  Illinois 

Capitol  Stage  Lighting  Company 
527  West  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  LIGHTING  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  EQUIPMENT 

Theodore  Fuchs— STAGE  LIGHTING 
Little,  Brown  and  Company 

Burris,  Meyer  and  Cole— THEATRES  &  AUDITORIUMS 
Progressive  Architecture  Library,  Reinhold 

Stanley  McCandless— A  METHOD  OF  LIGHTING  THE  STAGE 
Theatre  Arts  Books,  New  York 
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VIII.     THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  ENTERPRISE 
The  General  Manager 
By  William  M.  Hardy 

All  of  the  really  successful  outdoor  dramas  now  employ  at  least  one 
year-round  person:  a  General  Manager,  sometimes  called  the  "Business 
Manager."  He  acts  as  the  representative  of  the  producing  organization 
in  all  business  matters  pertaining  to  the  production.  He  handles  the 
business  operation  while  the  Director  stages  and  supervises  the  play. 

What  sort  of  experience  is  needed  for  such  a  job?  What  sort  of  person 
is  best  fitted  for  it?  First  of  all,  the  General  Manager  needs  a  sound 
business  background.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  he  have,  in  addition,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  theatre  operation,  and  if  possible  some  first- 
hand acquaintance,  through  actual  experience,  with  the  production  end 
of  theatre.  Training  in  both  "the  front"  and  "the  back  of  the  house"  is 
rare  in  the  same  person.  The  Manager  needs  all  of  this,  however,  if  he 
is  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  varied  problems  which  arise  in  his  work. 

The  sort  of  man  who  is  best  fitted  for  the  position  of  Manager  is 
the  man  who  combines  wide  experience  with  a  genuine  liking  for  people. 
He  must  be  able  to  go  into  a  community  to  which  he  may  be  completely 
strange  and  adapt  himself  to  the  life  and  ways  of  the  persons  who 
live  there.  He  must  be  able  to  work  in  a  theatrical  venture  cooperatively 
with  bankers,  druggists,  salesmen,  housewives,  and  all  sorts  of  people 
who  up  to  the  time  of  this  production  have  had  no  real  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  theatre  but  who,  with  good  intentions,  now  feel 
that  they  know  what  must  be  done  and  how  to  go  about  doing  it.  He 
must  be  able  to  respect  these  people's  sensibilities  and  make  use  of 
their  enthusiasm  and  willingness.  If  he  can  do  that,  his  job  will  be  made 
infinitely  easier  and  more  pleasant  than  if  he  shuts  himself  off  in  a  little 
shell  and  tries  to  act  alone.  In  short,  he  must  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  good 
civic  leader. 

One  of  his  most  important  duties  is  the  selection  and  hiring  of 
capable  administrative  personnel.  In  most  cases,  there  are  several  key 
positions  that  must  be  filled:  positions  of  an  Assistant  Manager,  an  Office 
Manager,  a  Box  Office  Manager,  and  a  House  Manager.  The  Assistant 
Manager  will  work  closely  with  the  General  Manager  in  tying  together 
all  of  the  office  staff,  and  all  office  work  will  be  cleared  through  him. 
The  Box  Office  Manager  is,  of  course,  responsible  for  the  important  work 
of  running  the  ticket  sales.  The  House  Manager  has  under  his  supervision 
the  ushers,  ticket-takers,  concession  workers,  parking-lot  attendants, 
program  sellers,  and  maintenance  personnel.  Overseeing  all  of  their  ac- 
tivities is  finally  the  responsibility  of  the  General  Manager.  The  success 
or  failure  of  his  office  may  well  depend  on  the  care  and  judgment  he 
uses  in  the  selection  of  the  executive  people  who  are  to  work  directly 
under  him. 

Even  during  the  months  when  the  play  is  not  running  the  General 
Manager  has  much  to  do.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  reports  have  to  be 
made  up  on  all  phases  of  the  operation.  An  audit  has  to  be  prepared,  and, 
while  this  should  be  done  by  a  professional  man,  the  Manager  has  to  be 
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on  hand  to  supply  information.  Complete  inventories  have  to  be  drawn 
on  all  the  physical  equipment  used  in  the  production.  This  "wrapping  up" 
phase  will  take  a  month  or  more. 

A  big  outdoor  play  depends  for  its  very  life  on  publicity  and  pro- 
motion. Some  of  the  dramas  enjoy  a  full  time  Publicity  Director.  Others 
depend  on  the  General  Manager  to  handle  this  during  the  off-season 
period.  In  any  event  he  is  always  personally  concerned  with  the  plan- 
ning of  promotion  the  year  round.  A  careful  survey  and  review  of  the 
advertising,  publicity,  and  other  promotional  methods  used  during  the 
past  season  have  to  be  made.  Some  experiments  that  were  tried  may 
have  proved  worthless  and  should  be  discarded.  Others  may  not  have 
realized  their  full  potential  because  of  some  error  or  omission  in  execu- 
tion. All  of  these  aspects  must  be  carefully  studied  with  the  purpose  of 
making  next  year's  scheme  stronger  and  more  efficient. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  must  be  done  for  the  new  season  is  the 
planning  of  informational  folders.  Bids  should  be  let  on  the  printing  of 
these.  Once  the  contract  is  awarded  the  General  Manager  has  the  task 
of  working  out  the  design  of  the  folder  with  the  printer.  It  is  highly 
advisable  to  get  this  done  early.  Since  the  job  is  a  tedious  one  it  can  be 
accomplished  best  during  the  period  which  is  relatively  slack.  Also  it 
is  desirable  to  let  the  contract  for  the  souvenir  program  early  so  that 
a  good  deal  of  work  can  be  done  in  the  planning  of  this  important 
publication  before  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  approaching  season 
begins  to  be  felt. 

During  this  period  the  Manager  will  be  busy  with  plans  for  special 
events  during  the  coming  season.  He  may  be  called  to  make  talks  at 
various  civic  clubs,  PTA  groups,  and  other  such  organizational  gatherings. 
Many  of  the  dramas  conduct  off-season  programs  of  one  type  or  another 
in  the  schools  of  the  state  or  area.  These  programs  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Manager. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  cast  to  be  selected  for  the  drama 
the  Manager  will  establish  close  contact  with  the  Director  and  other 
key  production  personnel.  The  Manager  and  these  people  should  work 
out  a  budget  for  the  coming  season  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  producing  organization  for  approval.  Once  the 
budget  is  accepted  the  Manager  will  see  that  the  company  for  the 
coming  season  is  planned  within  the  boundaries  of  the  limits  approved. 
Lack  of  a  close  liaison  between  the  Manager  and  the  Director  during 
this  period  may  result  in  unfortunate  and  embarrassing  situations. 

Another  duty  that  usually  falls  to  the  Manager  is  the  selling  of 
advertising  for  the  souvenir  program.  Some  organizations  have  this  done 
by  an  agent,  but  this  means  a  loss  of  a  percentage  of  the  revenue.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  the  Manager  to  assume  this  job  and  thus  effect  a  con- 
siderable saving  for  the  drama. 

As  the  actual  production  date  draws  near,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  new  things  that  must  be  done.  One  of  the  most  important  facts  for 
any  Manager  to  realize  is  that  there  is  a  very  short  time  interval 
between  the  time  that  it  is  too  early  to  do  many  of  his  tasks  and  the 
time  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  them.  This  interval  must  be  recognized 
and  the  schedule  set  up  so  that  all  of  the  work  gets  done.  Tickets 
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have  to  be  ordered,  payroll  forms  made  up,  supplies  bought,  promo- 
tional plans  set  in  motion,  housing  provided  for  the  company,  contracts 
sent  out,  last  minute  program  copy  compiled,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  tasks  attended  to.  They  suddenly  loom  up  and  demand  to  be  done 
at  once. 

Once  the  drama  begins,  the  Manager's  job  settles  into  a  sort  of  rou- 
tine. He  must  see  that  the  various  agencies  under  him  are  working  effi- 
ciently, that  the  morale  of  the  company  is  kept  high  during  the  long, 
often  trying,  weeks  of  the  season,  that  expenditures  keep  within  the 
budget,  that  the  proper  steps  are  taken  to  keep  attendance  high,  that 
special  groups  and  persons  are  taken  care  of  in  the  proper  manner,  and, 
above  all,  that  the  people  who  attend  the  drama  receive  courteous  and 
efficient  service  always  from  all  the  agencies  connected  with  the  enter- 
prise. 

There  are,  obviously,  many  details  that  have  not  been  included  in 
this  brief  outline.  On  the  General  Manager  rests  a  very  heavy  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  whole  venture.  Any  organization 
planning  to  produce  an  outdoor  play  would  do  well  to  make  the  selection 
of  a  capable  Manager  a  first  order  of  business. 

A  Typical  Budget  for  an  Outdoor  Production 

This  budget  includes  production,  management  and  promotion  items. 
It  does  not  include  the  initial  cost  of  the  theatre,  which  is  indicated  in 
Section  VI. 

ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  PREPARATORY  PERIOD  FIRST  YEAR 

THE  PRODUCTION 

Production  Equipment  and  Installation — 

Scenery  and  Properties  $  3,000 

Lighting  (control-board)  7,500 

Lighting  (instruments  and  cables)  3,500 

Lighting  (wiring  and  installation)  2,000 

Costumes  and  Make-up 3,000 

Electric  Organ  (console  and  speaker  units) 3,000 

Sound  Installation 1,000 

Sub-Total $23,000 

Production  Personnel — 

Director    $  1,000 

Production  Staff  (4  weeks) 2,250 

Actors  (50  for  3  weeks)  4,250 

Choir  (20  for  3  weeks)  1,500 

Sub-Total $  9,000 

PRODUCTION  TOTAL     $  32,000 
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GENERAL  OPERATIONS 

Operations  Equipment  and  Installation — 

Lights,  Water  and  Power $  200 

Office  Supplies 400 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  300 

Postage  600 

General  Printing  and  Mimeographing 1,500 

Printing  Souvenir  Program  (first  payment)  500 

Trucking  and  Express  100 

Travel  200 

Insurance  (personnel  and  property)  500 

Incidental  Supplies  200 

Sub-Total $  4,500 

Operations  Personnel — 

Business  Manager  (12  weeks)  $  1,500 

Publicity  Manager  (12  weeks)  1,200 

Stenographers  (6  weeks)  600 

Incidental  Help  200 

Sub-Total $  3,500 

Publicity  and  Advertising  (3  to  6  months)  $10,000 

OPERATIONS  TOTAL     $  18,000 
GRAND  TOTAL  (Preparatory  Period)  $  50,000 

ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  RUNNING  PERIOD  (10  WEEKS) 

THE  PRODUCTION 

Production  Equipment  and  Installation — 

Scenery  and  Properties  $  300 

Lighting  300 

Costumes  and  Make-up 300 

Incidental  Supplies  100 

Sub-Total $  1,000 

Production  Personnel — 

Director    $  1,250 

Actors  (50)  22,500 

Choir  (20)  9,000 

Production  Staff  9,250 

Sub-Total $42,000 

PRODUCTION  TOTAL     $  43,000 

GENERAL  OPERATIONS 

Operations  Equipment  and  Installation — 

Lights,  Water  and  Power $  400 

Office  Supplies 400 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 300 

Postage  500 

Printing  Souvenir  Program  (second  payment) 5,000 

Printing  and  mimeographing  1,000 

Travel 200 

Insurance  (personnel  and  property)  1,200 

Post-Season  Expenses  1,000 

Miscellaneous  Expenses   1,000 

Sub-Total $11,000 
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Operations  Personnel — 

Business  Manager  $  1,250 

Publicity  Manager 1,000 

Stenographers    1,200 

Theatre  Staff  2,550 

Sub-Total $  6,000 

Publicity  and  Advertising 2,000 

*Royalty  to  Author  (5  to  IVz  per  cent  of  gross) 

minimum  3,000 

OPERATIONS  TOTAL     $  22,000 

GRAND  TOTAL  (10  weeks  running  period) $  65,000 

FINAL  TOTAL  (PREPARATORY  and  RUNNING,  first  season)....$115,000 
*In  accordance  with  the  standard  contract  of  the  Dramatists'  Guild. 


IX.  CONCLUSION 

It  should  be  stated  very  clearly  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  that 
the  planning  and  production  of  an  outdoor  historical  drama,  while  it 
can — and  should — be  interesting,  challenging  and  generally  rewarding, 
is  also  difficult.  An  enterprise  of  this  size  and  complexity  should  never  be 
undertaken  impulsively.  Every  step  of  it  should  be  planned  carefully 
and  every  detail  of  it  executed  with  vigor  and  thoroughness.  There  are 
no  easy  shortcuts.  Those  dramas  which  have  been  successful  have  be- 
come so  only  through  the  thoughtful  toil  of  many  people,  but  especially 
of  the  smaller  group  of  dedicated  leaders  at  the  center,  through  months 
of  intensive  effort. 

Any  group  considering  the  presentation  of  a  play  would  be  wise  to 
get  the  advice  of  those  who  have  already  produced — the  authors,  the 
directors,  the  managers  and  promotional  directors  of  the  dramas  men- 
tioned in  this  booklet,  or  of  any  of  the  other  productions.  The  authors 
of  this  publication  will  be  glad  to  discusss  the  various  problems  in  the 
light  of  their  own  experiences.  The  Department  of  Dramatic  Art  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  has  assembled  information  which  it  will 
mail  out  to  those  who  request  it. 

A  point  which  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  is  that  no  one  should 
undertake  the  production  of  an  outdoor  historical  drama  with  the 
principal  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  it  directly.  So  far  only  one 
of  the  big  four  has  shown  a  sizeable  profit  in  terms  of  box  office  alone. 
That  enterprises  of  this  kind  can,  and  usually  do,  bring  considerable 
wealth  to  their  communities  at  large  is  indicated  by  the  figures  near 
the  beginning  of  the  pamphlet.  A  good  play  will  draw  lots  of  visitors 
and  these  will  spend  their  dollars  generously  for  lodging,  food  and  the 
commodities  sold  in  the  area.  In  the  end,  however,  the  chief  value  to 
the  community  will  always  stand  in  the  quality  of  the  project  itself,  in 
its  merits  as  a  work  of  art  and  in  what  it  does  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of 
cooperativeness,  a  sense  of  civic  pride,  amongst  all  those  who  participate 
in  the  work  of  bringing  it  to  fulfillment. 


